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CHAPTER I. 

THE BELLS. 

A SXTHMEB morning in the valley of the Upper Rhone. 

A wayfarer in orthodox pedestrian costume — knickerbockers, 
Norfolk jacket, helmet-shaped hat, and mountain boots— is 
walking leisurely down the Eurca road. In one hand he carries 
a stout alpenstock, strong enough to sustain a man's weight over 
a crevasse ; from his belt is suspended a ecological hammer. A 
strap slung across his right shoulder h(3ds a light waterproof 
coat ; a second, slung across the other shoulder, supports a light 
hand-bag. Other incumbrances the traveller has none. He has 
discovered that Switzerland possesses the cheapest and best 
organised parcel post in Europe. Before setting out on a jour- 
ney he puts a postage stamp on his baggage and consigns it to 
the nearest post office, addressed to his next destination, where 
he never fails to find it on his arrival thither. 

Our wayfarer is young ; he does not look more than five or 
six and twenty, and his countenance, equally with his dress, 
attest his English nationality. The bronze tint of it, and the 
peeled appearance of his cheeks, show that he has lately spent 
much time in the open air, and probably made more than one 
excursion amone the glaciers of the hien Alps. As touching 
stature he is ratner under than over middle height, wide-shoul- 
dered and deep-chested; and the breadth of nis hand, as it 
grasps his alpenstock, shows that it has been accustomed to wield 
heavier tools than painter's brush or writer's pen. His face is 
oval and perhaps too long to suit a fastidious taste, albeit the 
defect is rendered less apparent by a long tawny beard, which, 
moreover, so completely covers his mouth and chin that it is 
difficult to determine whether these important features denote 
firmness of character or weakness of purpose. To complete our 
description, it remains only to add that the traveller has a broad, 
intelligent forehead, a somewhat large, though straight, nose, 
well-marked eyebrows, and large, deep blue eyes, the whites of 
them remarkably clear and bright, a sign of health and high 
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spirits often observable in persons of temperate habits who have 
passed some time in the open air at great altitudes. 

From time to time the pedestrian pauses to break a geological 
specimen from an erratic block, to gather from the waysi& an 
alpine flower, or to gaze on the prospect aronnd him ; as well he 
may, for the scene is one of stupendous grandeur. He is between 
two mountains, the Galenstock and the Grimsel. Behind him 
rises the great mass of the cloud-pinnacled Furca. Peaks still 
loftier — the Alps of the Yalais and the Oberland, the Shreckhom, 
the Finsteraarhom, and the Mischabel — crowned with their 
eternal diadems of snow, are in view. The road he is traversing, 
cut in the flank of the Galenstock, skirts the great Rhone glacier, 
which gleams in the unclouded sunshine like a frozen Niagara, 
as if some mighty cascade, leaping down the ^orge, had been 
stopped in full career and turned into ice by uie stroke of an 
enchanter's wand. 

As the traveller advances, the character of the scenery 
changes. Hardly a sign of vegetation is visible. He is enclosed 
between great ramparts of rock. The ground is strewn with 
hu^e blocks of weird shape, like the ruins of a shattered planet, 
while great ribs of granite, which might be the bones of a buried 
world, thrust themselves from the ground. A tremendous rift 
intersects the valley, down which the new-bom Rhone, as if mad 
with joy at being freed from its icy prison, forces its way ; but 
80 deep is the abyss that in the upper air the wild uproar of its 
f oam-chumed waters sounds like the murmur of a summer stream. 

The road is a marvel, winding now between frowning crags, 

now, where the valley widens out, through green meadows, 

brilliant with cowslips, primroses, and the blue gentian, skirting 

ever and anon the gloopiy gorge through which rushes the turbid 

torrent, swollen by the meUing of alpine snows. Seen from afar, 

the road is 

" like a sflverzone. 
Flung about carelessly, it Rhines afar, 
CatcMng the eye in many a broken hnk. 
In many a turn and traverse as it glides ; 
And oft above and oft below appears, 
Seen o'er the wall by one who journeys up , 
As though it were another, through the wild, 
Leading along, he knows not whence or whither. 
Yet through its fairy course, go where it will, 
The torrent stops it not, the rugged rock 
Opens and lets it in, and on it runs. 
Winning its easy way from clime to clime. 
Through glens locked up before.'' 

In plain prose, the Furca road, like other alpine roads, is a 
zig-zag, and however picturesque zig-zags of this sort, when 
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seen from a distance, may be, thej are terribly romidabont; and 
pedestrians who want to save their legs, and dislike heat and 
dost, do not disdain to take short ents through the woods or 
meadows that border the way, varied by an occasional scramble 
OTer a promontory of rock. This ezpeoient Bandle Byrington 
often aaopted, all the more willingly as the trees with their heavy 
foliage offered an agreeable shade, and the footpaths were free 
from the dnst that rendered the high road well-nigh unbearable. 
After making one of these short cats, whereby he saved several 
miles of road walking, he threw himself down on a mossy bank 
at the foot of a tall pine-tree, near which flowed a tiny stream of 
crystal water. Then, drawing from his pocket a case of sand- 
wiches, he proceeded to eat with good appetite, as indeed he 
might, for it was well-nigh noon, and he nad been afoot since 
ea»y morning, washing down his repast with an occasional 
draught from the rill. He next lit a pipe, and, after solacing 
himself with a smoke, lay down at full length, his head pillowed 
on a piece of velvety turf, and looked up at the patches of blue 
sky that showed through the verdant fretwork of the tree tops. 
The attitude, the hour, the place seemed favourable to meditation, 
and Bundle set himself to meditate accordingly ; but the cir- 
cumstances were still more favourable for repose, and after 
several vain efforts to collect his ideas, and resume the thread of 
thought which he had begun with his pipe, he fell into a deep 
sleep, well earned by the fatigues of the day. 

He had slept, he knew not how long, when he awoke with a 
start and the sound of bells in his ears, his first thought 
bein^ that he was in his own bed at home, and that the White- 
brook factories were ringing in the hands to their work. A single 
glance at the blue sky overhead showed him his mistake, and the 
continued tinkling of bells and the crackings of whips in the 
distance roused Mm to full consciousness. Rising to his feet, 
and looking upward through the trees, he perceived that his 
" knocker-up " was one of those huge vehicles known in German 
Switzerland as a post wagon, and in the Swiss Romande as a 
diligence— a sort of Noah's ark on wheels, carrying a ton of 
luggage and a score of passengers, and strong enough and heavy 
enough to have outlasted the life of an antediluvian patriarch. 
The ponderous concern was dragged by six horses, three abreast, 
to each of whose collars were attached two or three bells, the 
ringing of which had wakened Bandle from his sleep. 

The diligence, driven at a tremendous speed in a doud of 
dust, descended the hill. After waiting until the dust had 
somewhat subsided, our traveller went down into the road ; for 
the footpath, which for some time had been little more than a 
faint tracks now ceased altogether, and the hillside was fast 
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becoming too steep and rocky to afford even foothold for goats or 
vantage ^ound for fir.trees. 

BaucUe Byrington resumed his walk, little thinking that the 
tinkling of those mligence bells, which he conld still hear faintly 
in the distance, marked a turning point in his destiny, or that 
they had summoned him to save a numan life. He was think- 
ing rather of Whitebrook and its factory bells ; that his holiday 
was nearly over ; that he must soon make for home, and won- 
dering what news the letters he expected to find at Ouchy would 
bring him. 

He had walked briskly for the greater part of an hour, 
neither the geological features of the countiy nor its botanical 
productions seeming to attract much of his attention, and 
reached the bottom of a steep incline where the way diverged 
abruptly to his right, when he heard again the sound of bells, 
this time behind nim. Looking round, he perceived an open 
travelling carriage descending the incline at a fast trot. To 
keep as much out of the dust as possible, Bandle drew aside into 
the angle formed by the turn in the road, and there waited for 
the vehicle to pass by. The point at which he stood overhung 
the Bhone, whose wnite swirling waters, as they dashed them- 
selves against the rocky sides of the gorge, he had only to turn 
his head to see. 

He watched the carriage curiously ; for both pace and place 
were eminently si^gestive of the possibility of accident, — what 
sort of accident fiandle shuddered to think. But when he saw 
that one of the wheels was firmly locked with a shoe and a chain, 
another held in check bv a strong brake, and that, as the carriage 
neared the bend, the driver pulled his horses into a jog-trot, he 
felt reassured. 

" These fellows know their business," he muttered ; " why 
should I feel concerned? Besides, the penalty of a mistake 
would be so terrible that they dare not be reckless." 

The carriage, he noticed, contained two ladies and a gentle- 
man, besides a fourth passenger on the box. They also noticed 
him. 

" That young fellow looks very like an Englishman," observed 
the gentleman, " pedestriauising, I suppose." 

" I have no doubt he is," said one of the ladies. " See how 
stolidly he stands there, bolt upright, his alpenstock firmly 
planted and his countenance unmoved." 

" Yes, he looks more like a sentinel on duty than a youth on 
pleasure bent. But young men now-a-days do take their pleasure 
sadly ; not as they used to do when I was young." 

Meanwhile the object of these remarks was just about to 
leave his post and continue his walk, when he heard another 
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jingling of bells, and saw, rather to his annojance, a second 
carriage comine fall trot down the incline ; and no sooner had 
it shot round the comer, and disappeared in a clond of dost, than 
a third hove in sight. 

Kot wanting to be choked, he decided to wait until this, too, 
had gone by. 

He was watching its progress with some impatience, when, 
as the carriage reached the middle of the brow, he was surprised 
to perceive that its speed, instead of slackening, suddenly in- 
creased. Then he heard a snap ; the horses bro£9 into a canter, 
which almost instantly became a gallop ; and the driver, after 
a vain attempt to pml them up, threw down the reins and 
leaped into the road, leaving his passengers — who, as Handle 
Ryvington now saw, were two ladies — ^to their fate. His first 
impulse was to seize the horses* heads and try to stop them 
by main force before they reached the precipice; for turn- 
ing the comer at the pace they were gomg was out of the 
question, even if there had been anvone to guide them. But 
this expedient was conceived only to be abandoned. To attempt 
it would be to sacrifice his life to no purpose, for a single glance 
sufficed to show him that the horses, even with the best will in 
the world, could not stop. If he tried to withstand them, he 
must of necessity be thrown down and trampled to death, or 
hurled over the precipice. As it seemed, nothing short of a 
miracle could save them and the inmates of the carriage from 
destruction. 

So Randle, despite his burning desire to do something, had 
to stand helplessly by, and with white face and sternly com- 
pressed lips await the issue. 

Another minute, and ■ ■ 

The horses are now almost abreast of him ; the^ are making 
straight for the abyss. One of the ladies, half rismg from her 
seat, her lips blanched and terror-parted, utters a piercing scream 
and looks at Bandle with appealing eyes. 

" Kow or never ! " he says to himself, and as the carriage 
flashes past he leans forwara, seizes the lady in his arms, and, 
exerting all his strength, lifts her clean over the wheels, and 
lands her safely beside him. 

The next moment the carriage is on the narrow ledge below 
the road. For a second it seems to dwell there, and then, with 
a wild cry of fear, the horses with their living freight plunge 
into the boiling Bhone. 

Then Banme Byyington turned and looked at his companion 
whom he still held in his arms. She was deadly pale and half 
fainting, but, as her rescuer thought, very beautiful. Her hat 
had come q&, and her long golden hair, loosened by the descent 

B 
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from the carriage, fell over her shoulders like a veil. She 
seemed joxmg — ^not more than eighteen, Raudle thought, and tall 
for her age. 

He asked her if she felt better, if she was hurt at all. She 
answered him with a half -dazed, inquiring look, as if she had 
heard his question without understanding it. 

" Is it a dream or is it real P *' she murmured, pointing to the 

Srecipice. " Has the carriage gone down there ? Where is Miss 
oyce P " 

" The carriage has gone down there," said Bandle, solemnly, 
" and Miss Joyce, if she be the lady who was wiGa. you, has gone 
too. You will never see her alive again." 

" And I am saved — ^you have saved me from a terrible death. 
Oh, sir, I know not who yoti are, but I owe you my life." 

** You owe it not to me, but to God. I was called to save 
you. If it had not been for the ringing of the bells — • — But 
we are forgetting the driver. See, he is up yonder, writhing in 
the dust. He did not act a very noble part, it is true, but we 
must try to help him for all that." 

** Do you thmk it was his fault that the horses ran away P" 

" I am not sure that the horses did run away, but in any case 
he ought not to have left his post without making more of an 
effort to stop his horses. I think the shoe must have slipped off 
the wheel, or the chain snapped — perhaps it was never properly 
secured — and, the man not having his horses well in hand, they 
were pushed into a gallop. When he left his seat all chance of 
etoppmg them was, of course, gone. A little pluck and presence 
of mind, and all might have been well ; but the fellow thought of 
nothing but saving his own wretched life." 

" lou must not be too severe on him. You know * all that a 
man hath will he give for his life.' " 

"And quite right, too — all that he hath. But you see this 
man risked two lives and lost one that he might keep his own;'* 

By this time they had reached the spot where the driver lay, 
apparently uiiable to rise. Bandle stibmitted him to a rapid 
examination, and asked him a few questions, in which he was 
assisted by the young girl, whose knowledge of German wa« 
much superior to his own. The man was less hurt than they had 
expected!- The blood on his face came from a superficial wound 
on the head, which was easily staunched by a pocket handker- 
chief. His other injuries consisted of a few contusions and a 
severely sprained ankle. Handle, after giving him a drink from 
his pocket-flask, helped him to the roadBide, and made him as 
comfortable as was possible in the circumstances. His account 
'of the accident was that the horses, startled by the snapping of 
the ehaiui and feeling the carriage almost on their hauncnesi 
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jrnshed madly down the hill. When he found it impossible to 
stop them he jumped into the road. He did not appear consdous 
of iiayiiig in any way failed in his duty, and Randle conld not 
command enon^h Grerman to tell him what he thought of his 
conduct. He did not object to be left. A vehicle of some sort 
was sure to pass before long, he said, that would give him a lift 
as far as Yiesch. 



CHAPTER n. 

TALK BY THB WAY. 

The next question with Randle was, what to do with the fair 
^1 whom he had rescued, and who was evidently so overcome 
with aiptation and distress as to be in no condition to judge for 
herself. He could not ask her what she proposed to do, so he 
inquired what he could do for her, and whither she would like to 
go. If she would remain there, he said, with the post-boy, he 
would hurry on to the nearest village and fetoh a carriage, so 
that she might continue her journey. 

" Oh, no," she replied, " I would not like to remain here. If 
you will let me " (timidly) " I woiild rather walk on with you. 
When the others find that our carriage does not come they will 
wait, and we can overtake them." 

" The others P You belong to the party in the two carriages 
that have just passed, then P *' 

" Yes; my father and mother and the courier are in the first, 
my sistors and the maids in the second. We are on our way from 
Ghur to Zermatt. Miss Joyce — ^the lady — the lady who was with 
me, was our governess. She has been with us ever since I was 
a little girL She was so good and kind, and we all loved her — 
oh ! we loved her." 

Here the poojr girl's lip quivered, and a sob choked her utter- 
ance. 

" Are you quite sure, sir,'^ she exclaimed, when she was again 
able to speak, " I mean, do you think she is surely killed — ^hat 
there is no possibility she may have escaped P " 

" I fear, none. Ko creature could fall down that precipice 
and live. It is a sheer descent of nearly a thousand feet. But 
before we go I will look ; though fche gorge hereabouts is so deep^ 
and the river so rough, that I do not expect to see any trace 
either of the carriage or horses." 

As Handle spoke he let himself down from the road to the 
narrow ledge bordering the precipice five or six feet below, and 
lying full length on the ground, gazed long and intently down 
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the face of the rook and into the seethinfif water. Then he rose 
imd rejoined his companion, who had been anxiously watching 
him. 

'' I can see nothing whatever of the carriage and horses/* he 
«aid ; " bat on a piece of jntting rock, ont of which grows a bnsh, 
about a hundred yards down, I thought I saw the fluttering of a 
rob^ Itnu^ybepart of the poo, ^s drese. o, even her 

"AHve?'' 

Handle shook his head. 

" The concussion alone, the slightest touch against the side 
of the gorge, after so tremendous a fall, would be enough to 
cause instant death, even if the flight through the a^ had not 
caused it already. But it would be well for somebody to go 
down <Hid see. And if it is the poor lady's body it must pe 
hrought up and receiye Christian burial. And now, if you feel 
sufficiently recovered, we had perhaps better go on. The other 
carnages will be a W way ahead of us by this time." 

The young lady, who, as Bandle perceived, could not trust 
"herself to speak, bowed, in token of acquiescence, and they set 
out on their walk. He began by adapting his pace to hers, but 
he soon found that she was almost as good a pedestrian as him- 
self ; and having the advantage of fsdling ground they made 
irapid THTOgress, doing four miles in little more than an hour. 

" Oh, how thoughtless and selfish I am," exclaimed the girl 
iradden]^, breaking silenoe for the first time since they had left 
the scene of the msaster. " I ho]pe I am not taking vou out of 
your way. Am I, or were you going in this direction r ** 

" Tes ; I was on nnr way to Viesch and Brigue." 

" I am so glad. It would be really too bad, after all you 
have done, to make further demands on your kindness. But I 
should like you to see my father and mother, that they may 
thank you for having saved their daughter's life at the peril of 
your own." 

"No, no; you mistake; I risked nothing. There is no 
danger in lifting a young lady from a carriage. 

** Not when the horses are going full gal£)p and the carriage 
is on the edge of a precipice ! It was a &at that required great 
courage and presence of mind, and you might easily have oeen 
crushed under the wheels, or thrown into the gorge. Suppose 
your foot had slipped at the moment you leaned forward to lift 
me out ! I shall always consider that you saved mv life at the 
risk of your own. You have placed me and my family under an 
obligation that we can never repay ; and I am sure my father 
and mother will say the same." 

** Less than you think for. As I said a little while ago — but 
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jojk wer» probably too mach agitated to hear me — ^I waa called 
to Slave you." 

" Galled to save me P " said the girl, wonderingly. " How P " 

** By the ringing of the beUs. 1 was fast asleep up there in 
the wood, and if it had not been for the ringing of those bells I 
might have been there yet ; and if the diligence had passed by 
hve minntes sooner or later, I should certainly not nave been 
at the turn of the road when your carriage went into the 
Rhone " 

" And I should have ^one with it," interposed the young lady, 
the returning colour f^ain deserting her cheeks. 

" I am anuid so," retnmed Randle, whom the incident seemed 
to have deeply impressed. " But you see it was not to be ; it had 
been ordered otherwise." 

** Poor Miss Joyce ! " 

" Yes; one is taken and another left. Life is fall of mysteries. 
It is only a question of a few years with the youngest and the 
strongest of us. There is an appointed time for all men, and 
when our time comes we must shuffle off this mortal coil as those 
have done who have gone before us." 

" Do you belong to our Church P " said the other, somewhat 
timidly, for she had not been used to this sort of talk, and 
scarcely knew what to say. 

" I think so. At least, if you mean the Church of England, 
I do— in a fashion." 

" Are you High or Low P " 

" That is a difflcult question to answer. If I wanted to be 
very precise I should say & little of both and not very much of 
either," said Bandle, inwardly amused at the turn the oonversa* 
ti(m was taking. 

" Perhaps you are Broad P " 

" In some things I am — very. In others people say I am 
very narrow. But is not that a carriage crawung up tiie next 
*ig-z^ ? It seems empty, too." 

" Yes ; I do not see anybody but the driver." 

" If it is empty, do you not think it would be well to get the 
driver to turn round ana take you to Yiesch ? Your parents will 
be there by this time, and may be anxious about you." 

" You will go with me P " 

" Certainly, if you wish it." 

"Oh yes, I do wish it. Papa and mamma would be very 
sorry if they were not to see you and thank you." 

" I shall be very glad to make their acquaintance, I am sure ; 
but if it were possible I should be glad to be spared the 
thanks. 

" I mean," added Bandle, fearing that the remark might 
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appear somewhat mde, whereas, in fact, it was attributable in 
about equal measure to bashf ulness and modesty — " I mean that 
you have already thanked me quite as much as I deserve, and you 
know in what a strange manner I happened to be near when the 
accident befell." 

** Yes, I know. It was Grod's doing, and it is our duty to 
thank Him. But it was your doing also, and we should fail in 
our duty if we were not to thank you, and I am sure my father 
and mother will say the same. I shall noTer forget it as long as 
1 live — ^never." 

" Here comes the carriage," said Randle, glad of an oppor- 
tunity to turn the conversation. " The man seems to ha-ve no 
passengers. I do not suppose he is likely to. make any difficulty 
about teking us to Yiescn." 

Nor did he — at least none that did not yield to an ofter of 
full fare and double Trinkgeld — and in half an hour they were at 
Viesch. 

As the carriage drove up to the hall door, a stout, middle- 
aged gentleman, of commonplace though pleasant countenance, 
destitute of beard or whisker, came forward, looking very much 
surprised. 

''How is this, Muriel P What have you being doing so 
long P Where is Miss Joyce P And — and — who is this gentle- 
man P" 

'* I do not know who he is, papa, but he has saved my life, 
and Miss Joyce is — is " 

And here Muriel burst into tears. 

*' What has happened P Has there been an accident P Why, 
this is not the same carriage. There has been an accident." 

" There has, indeed. The driver lost command of his horses, 
and the poor lady who was with your daughter was carried down 
into the Rhone. 

« And Muriel P " 

" This gentleman saved me, papa — dragged me out of the 
carriage omy one second before the norses rushed over the preci- 
pice, at the peril of his life." 

" Thank God ! thank God ! and " (turning to Handle) " may 
God bless you, sir, for your courage and devotion. Ton have 
made us vour debtors for life. Might I ask to whom we are 
beholden for this great service P " 

" My name is Bandle Byvington. But you make too much 
of what I did, sir ; you do, indeed ; and when you know all the 
circumstances " 

" It is sufficient for me to know that by an act of courage 
and devotion you saved my child from a frightful danger. No ex- 
planation can minimise it, my dear sir, or lessen the obligation 
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under which yon have placed mo and my family. But it 
is time, I think, that yon knew something more of ns. I 
am Lord Lindisfame; the yonng lady whose life yon have 
saved is Lady Muriel Avalon; and if you will kindly accom- 
pany me into the hotel I will introduce yon to the countess and 
my other daughters, who will, I am sure, add their thanks to 
mine." 

So Handle, not being able to resist a request so kindly put, 
followed his new acquaintance, and had the hQnour of being in- 
troduced to Lady Lindisfame and her eldest and younger 
daughters, the Ladies Maude and Mary, one of whom was a 
few years the senior, the other a few years the junior, of Lady 
Muriel, and, notwithstanding the young man's shyness — of 
which, however, there was little outward manifestation — ^he did 
not find their gratitude embarrassing. For though the expres- 
sion of it was warm and, to all appearance, sincere, not a word 
was said which gave him any sense of discomfort, or of being 
overpraised. They all seemed much shocked and distressed at 
the terrible death of Miss Joyce, yet it seemed to Bandle that 
their grief was less acute than Muriel's had been. 



CHAPTER in. 

BAISING THE DEAD. 

" Do yon think, Mr. Byvington," said Lord Lindisfame, after 
the story of the accident had been told and retold, and its causes 
and consequences curiously discussed, " that poor Miss Joyce's 
body was caught on that bush and still remains there P " 

" I think it is very likely — so likely that it would be well to 
place the matter beyond doubt by sending somebody down to 

AAA " 

"If it be there we must, of course, have it brought up and 
buried. But will not that be very difficult P How far down did 
you say it was P " 

" Three or four hundred feet, I should think. I do not think 
there will be any great difficulty either in ascertaining if the 
body be there, or of bringing it up if it is — with proper appli- 
ances, of course. I have given my mind to a little practical en- 
gineering occasionally, and if I can be of any use I am sure I shall 
be yerj glad." 

" Thank you very much, your help will be most welcome," 
said Lord landisfame. " You are really too kind : not content 
with conferring upon us one inestimable obligation, you seek to 
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confer upon ns another. Bnt can yon remain here all night 
without inconvenience to yourself P " 

" Certainly. In no case should I have gone farther than 
Brigne, and I am not sure that I should not have stayed here." 

** It was our intention to go on to Brigne this afternoon ; but 
we cannot, of course, continue our journey without making an 
attempt to recover poor Miss Joyce's body, and give it decent 
burial. You spoke of appliances just now. We shall want a 
long rope, I suppose, and some sort of hoisting tackle P " 

" If any is to be had here, which, from the look of the place, 
I greatly doubt. But I wiU just look round the village and see 
what they have got. There is sure to be a forge, and somebody 
who can do a bit of iron and wood work; and if there is not, I 
daresay I can contrive what is necessary myself." 

" If you will permit me I will go with you. I can perhaps 
be of some use, for I was once a sailor." 

" A sailor, Lord Lindisfame P " 

** Yes ; I was a few years in the navy in my young days ; but 
it is so long ago that I am afraid I have lost all my cunning in 
the matter of ropes, though I think if I tried I could still reef a 
topsail and tie a oowline oiot." 

** By all means come. Your advice and help will be most 
useful, and my knowledge of Grerman is so very limited that I 
fear that alone I should not be able to make these fellows under- 
stand what I want." 

" In that case I am probably worse equipped than yourself, 
for I hardly know German at ail. But that is easily aiTanged ; 
we must have the courier with us ; he will interpret for you." 

After taking counsel with the innkeeper they visited the 
blacksmith and the joiner, the latter of whom also acted as 
master-builder; but, as Bandle expected, the best hoisting 
machinery available was of the most primitive description, and 
not at ail suited for the purpose required. He was obliged, 
therefore, to make shift with such rough tackle as he could 
devise, and the village workmen put together on the spur of the 
moment. A cathead was contrived by fixing a strong though 
extremely clumsy block to the end of a stout post, which Ranale 
proposed to make fast at the edge of the precipice with iron 
clamps, forged after his instructions by the blacksmith. B*opes 
there were and to spare, but a good deal of splicing had to be 
done before the length Handle deemed necessary was prepared. 
To the end of it was attached a wooden seat like that of a swing, 
and a short rope with hook and eye to loop roimd the body, if it 
should be found. 

When all was ready, an expedition consisting of three vehicles 
and seven or eight men, besides Lord Lindisfame, Handle 
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Byriiigton, tbe courier, and a yoang Englishman of the name of 
Yonles, who yolnnteered to accompany them and lend a hand, aet 
ont for the scene of the accident. The days were fortonately 
then at their longest, and, though the hour was somewhat 
late, nobody donbted that the object they had in view conld 
easily be accomplished before nightfall And so, if all had gone 
well, it might haye been. They only forget, as people generally 
do, to allow for the unforeseen. 

" Which of these fellows do yon propose to lower into the 
gnlf P " asked Lord Lindisfarue of tlandle, as their carriage 
toiled slowly up the steep ascent near 

" Where the swift Rhone cleftTee his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In haste, whose mining depths so intenrene, 
That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted." 

** To swing down there at the end of a rope five hundred feet 
long were a fitting feat for a maintopman." 

" Or a North Country steeple- Jack," said Bandle, with a 
smile. " I do not pro^se to ask any of them to go down ; I 
mean to undertake that job myself." 

" You, Mr. Ryvington I Oh, no, that would be too bad. Ton 
have done enough for us already, my dear sir ; more than we can 
ever repay. Let one of those men go down. I have no doubt 
they will be quite willing enough for a sufficient consideration. 
For a couple of napoleons I daresay everyone of them would 
volunteer." 

" I should think that is very likely. At the same time, you 
must remember that we do not know these men, nor what they 
can do, nor what sort of nerves they possess. They probably do 
not know themselves. Now it would be a very saa tning if one 
of them — perhaps a man with a family — when he had been 
lowered away and beyond the reach of help, should grow faint 
or giddy, lose his hold, and fall into the river. If one has nerve 
the thing is easy enough, hardly more dangerous than sitting in 
an arm-chair at home. I have no doubt about my nerves. I have 
proved them lately in several alpine excursions, much more 
perilous than being swung over the Bhone at the end of a long 
rope, and quite as trying to the nerves. I think you had better 
let me have my way. Lord Lindisfarue." 

" I cannot deny that there is much force in what you say, and 
I should certainly be very sorry for one of these men to make 
the att-empt and come to grief for want of nerve. Yet I am 
very reluctant to tax your Jdndness still further. Is there no 
other way P " 
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'' Of getting up the body, 70U mean ; for I am almost snre 
it is there.'' 

" Yes.*' 

" I do not think there is ; and you wonld not like to leaye it 
where it is." 

"Certainly not. It is only a sentiment, perhaps, bat it 
wonld seem the height of nnkindness not to pnt the poor crea- 
ture decently under the ground after all the years she has been 
with us ; and the yery suggestion of such a thing would be 
intolerable both to Lady Lindisfame and my daughters, especially 
to Muriel, who was really warmly attached to Miss Joyce." 

" It shall be done, Lord Lindisfame ; and do not think that 
you are overtaxing my kindness, as you put it ; for I like to do 
things, and this, after all, is so small a thing to do.'' 

" Be it so, then, Mr. Byvington. But whatever you may say, 
I do not consider it a small thing to do ; and you are placing us 
under obligations which we shaU never be able to repay. But 
you will know how to take the will for the deed, and if ever the 
opportunity offers there shall be no lack of deed. Of that you 
may be assured." 

Handle bowed. He could not think just then of any suitable 
answer, and was glad to be able to divert the conversation by 
pointing out to his companion the scene of the accident, whither 
they had now almost arrived, and explaining his plan of cam- 
paign. 

The first thing to be done was the fixing of the cathead as 
nearly as possible in a direct line with the bush whereon the 
drapery, supposed to be that of Miss Joyce, could still be seen 
fluttering in the breeze, a work which Bandle*s forethoi^ht 
in providing the clamps rendered easy of accomplishment. For 
greater security the concern was further stayed with ropes, which 
were fastened to two stout fir trees hard by. The long rope was 
then run through the block, and Randle seated himself in his 
chair, which, by means of a strap passing round his body and the 
rope, was so arranged that he had the free use of his hsmds. He 
carried with him a revolver and a supply of cartridges for sig- 
nalling purposes. One shot meant stop ; two, go on lowering ; 
three, hoist up. As there was no winding tackle the rope would, 
of course, have to be paid out by hand. To Mr. Youles was 
assigned the duty of watching the cathead, and seeing that the 
men lowered steadily, and not too fast ; while Lord Lindisfame 
undertook to stand by the coil of rope and keep it from fouling, 
a duty for which his experience as a sailor well fitted him. 

When these arrangements were completed the word was 
given to lower away, and Randle found himself swinging in 
face of a huge wall of rock of forbidding appearance, with the 
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purple sky above and the ragfinff Rhone beneath him. The 
oscillation was his greatest difficulty, and the more the rope was 
paid ont the worse it became. It was all he could do to keep 
himself from being dashed against the side and seriously hurt, 
for the rock was far from being as smooth as it appeared from 
above. It was seamed with age and the action of the weather, 
and abounded in sharp angles, hollows, and elevations, which ren- 
dered Handle's task much more onerous, and, as he confessed to 
himself, more dangerous than he had looked for. But he had 
little leisure for reflection — all his wits, as well as all his limbs, 
were in constant requisition. Nor was he the man to withdraw 
from any work to which he had once put his hand. The very 
strangeness of the position, moreover, nad a charm for him— 
dangling between two mighty crags, in presence of the im- 
mensity of Nature, as much cut off from the world as if he had 
been in the bowels of the earth. The consciousness that his 
life hung on a fndl rope that might at any moment be severed 
by a sharp comer of rock tended rather to give zest to his excite- 
ment than to damp his spirits. Men of adventurous tempera- 
ment, high courage, and youthful energy find a pleasure in 
dangers which they can combat, and delight in perus that call 
forth their supremest capacities of action and enmirance. 

At length Handle, unhurt but breathless, found himself 
immediately above the place, where, as he could see, lay the body 
of the unfortunate Miss Joyce. He calculated the distance to a 
nicety, and a minute before he came level with the spot, fired the 
shot which was to give the signal of stoppa^. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A DBOP TOO MUCH. 

YoTTiiES, who was on the look-out, saw the flash before he heard 
the report. 

" Stop !" he sang out. 

" Horet auf !" snouted the courier. 

The sound of the shot, faintly heard, was followed by a series 
of echoes, as if Randle were engaged in a combat with unseen 
foes. 

'* Has he found anything P Can you see what he is doing ?" 
asked Lord Lindisfame. 

" I think he has found something ; but what he is doing I 
cannot make out. It is growing dark down there, and objects 
are very indistinct." 
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" I dareeuiy ; the san is getting loW, and ereil at fnll noon 
there cannot be much light in that gorge." 

A few minntes passed in complete silence, all listening intently, 
while Yonles, with one hand on the. cat head, looked down the 
predpioe. 

" One/' said Yonles, as a sharp flash of light shot upward in 
the deepening gloom, " two— three ; hoist sloijdy." 

" Hebtlangsamauf," shouted the courier, and amid a volley of 
smothered echoes, the men began to pull the rope home, keeping 
in mind the caution to heaye slowly, and a second exhortation^ 
giyen by Lord Lindisfame, to heaye steadily. 

*' Pity we haye not some sort of capstan," said the peer, af tei* 
the pulling had been going on four or fiye minutes. " I don't 
much like this hand wotk. The men must jerk more or less, do 
as they will. Do they find it a heayy pull, courier ?*' 

" Not as heayy as they expected, my lord. They are rath^ 
surprised at its lightness ; for Mr. Ryyington is sure to be bring- 
iug the body up with him, I suppose P" 

" No doubt, if he has found it ; and Mr. Youles seems to be 
sure that he has. We shall soon know— 

" My God ! what has happened P" exclaimed his lordship, as 
Youles uttered a cry of dismay, and the hoisters fell in a con- 
fused heap on the ground. 

" The rope has parted," said Youles, hoarsely, in his agitationi 
hardly able to speak, " and — and " 

" xou surely don't mean that Ryyington has gone to the 
bottom— that he is kiUed P" 

" I am afraid it is so, my lord," put in the courier. " See, the 
rope is quite slack ; there is eyioently no weight at the other 
end." 

" And I saw it break," said Youles ; " at least I saw the one 
end fly up and the other go down." 

" Poor fellow ! poor fellow !" muttered Lord Lindisfame, 
*' and he was so confident about there being no danger. I shall 
neyer f orgiye myself for allowing him to go down. I wonder 
who his mends areP Can we oo nothing — ^is there no possi- 
bility of his being aliyeP Ask those men, courier; they know 
the place and the river. Ask them if there is no chance of 
saving him. He might swim, you know." 

The courier shook his head. 

" They say, my lord, that the gentleman could not possibly 
reach the water without striking against the side ; that if he 
did, he could hardly miss striking against one of the huge 
boulders which lie iik thousands in the bed of the river. And 
even supposing that, by a mirade, he has escaped these two 
dangers, the Khone is so fuU of whirlpools, ana it is so fsr ta 
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JUdy pkee whei« he coald land, that swimming wonld be quite 
ont of the question. They think, my lord, that there is not the 
least hope." 

" Poor fellow ! and, beyond his name, we know nothing of him. 
We shall have a sorrowful tale to tell when we get back to 
Viesch. It is T«wy, Tery di«tre8«ng." 

" He was a brave fellow," said Youles, as a teiur rolled down 
his cheek; *'€l fine fellow." 

" A noble fellow; a young man of rare courage and presence 
of mind. He saved m^ daughter's life this mcMmmg, and now, in 
trying to do me a service, he has lost his own. What made the 
rope break, do you think ? It seemed strong enough to cariy 
three or four people." 

" Gut by chafing against a sharp point of rock," said Youles, 
who by this time had got ihe remnant of rope hauled in. ** See 
here." 

*' Yes, cut as if with a knife. What shall we do P How 
eommunioate with his friends F Poor young gentleman ! What 
« death !" 

And Lord Lindisfame, who appeared deeply affected by 
Handle's tragic end, peered, shuddermg, into the gulf; but so 
deep was the gloom that hardly anything could be seen, and 
beyond the beating of the wild waters of tne river on the rocks 
beneath, nothing heard. 

" The men are right, Mr. Youles, I fear," he remarked to the 
young Englishman, who was standing near him. "He is dead 
oeyond a doubt, and I do not suppose we shall be able even to 
recover his bodv. Ah ! what is tl^t P" 

A tongue oi flame flashed for a moment in the darkness, fol- 
lowed at an interval of two or three seconds by a faint yet dis- 
tinct crack, which startled all the echoes of the gorge, and they 
answered back as with muffled breath. 

" It is he ! He is not dead, then !" exclaimed the peer ; " but 
where can he be ? How had he escaped P" 

By this time the courier and all the helpers were lying full 
length on the ground and craning over the brink of the 
precipice. 

rnien came another shot, followed by another round of echoes. 

" The men think, my lord," said the courier, " that the gen- 
tleman was not on the rope when it broke ; that he sent up the 
body of the lady first, thinking to follow himself afterwards, 
and that he is stul on the ledge of rock where he found the body. 
That is the reason it was so much easier to haul up than the men 
expected. The pistol shot is to tell us that the gentleman is 
alive, and to ask for help." 

" You think he is down there, clinging to a ledge of rockP 
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Good heaven! what a position, and we here doing nothing! 
Lower the rope; tell the men to lower the rope at once, 
courier." 

** It is a great deal too short, my lord ; the greater part of it 
is broken oS and fallen into the riyer." 

" True, true ; I had forgotten that. What shall we do, then ? 
Look here, Mr. Voules. WiU you kindly remain here with two 
or three of the men — ^you can send one of them to the nearest 
inn for some refreshment — ^and I will go with the courier and 
the olJiers to Yiesch for more rope P We shall use all possible 
speed, and be back, I hope, in two or three hours." 

'' Certainly, Lord Lindisfame. I will remain with pleasure. 
But should we not do something to let Mr. Byvington know 
that we have heard the shots, and that help is coming P" 

" Ton are quite right. What shall we do P Shout P " 

" I do not think he could hear a shout ; the rush of the riyer 
would drown our voices, even if we were to shout our loudest 
and all together. We must answer his light with another light. 
I will see if I cannot manufacture a torch out of paper and some 
of these rotten fir branches that are lying about, and then we 
will make a bonfire, the glare of which he is sure to see." 

" Yery well ; I will leave all that to you. The sooner we get 
away the sooner shall we be able to deliver Mr. Byvington from 
his purgatory in that terrible gorge." 



CHAPTER Y. 

LBFT SITTING. 

Thb thing Handle had taken for a bush proved to be a stunted 
fir tree. It grew on a narrow ledge of rock— too narrow to give 
a man foothmd, yet wide enough to hold a bit of soil waited 
thither by the wind. Hero the tree had taken root, and solidly 
anchored itself by shooting its tough tentacles into the interstices 
of the cliff. On this shrub — for it was little moro — Miss Joyce 
had fallen, and, as Handle at once saw, life was utterly extinct. 
Her poor body was fearfully mangled. He shuddered as he 
looked at it, and almost regretted that he had not yielded to 
Lord Lindisf arne's advice, and let some other person undertake 
the job. But the hesitation was onlv momentary, and after a 
few minutes' thought he addressed himself to his task. His 
original idea had been to fasten the body under his seat with the 
loop he had caused to be made for the purpose, and carrv it up 
with him. But when he rocalled the difficulties of the descend 
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and thought of the increased stress on the rope the ghastly 
burden wotdd entail — ^for Miss Joyce was a much bigger woman 
than he had expected — ^he altered his plan. He resolred to send 
the body up first, and wait where he was until the arm-chair, as 
he had joHngly called it to Lord Inndisfame, could be lowered 
a second time. 

It was a choice of evils, and, like a wise man, he chose the 
one that seemed to him the least. The body going up alone 
would doubtless ^et a good deal knocked agamst the rocks, but 
that was decidedly a smaller evil than getting knocked about 
himself, and, perhaps, badly hurt, to say nothing of the greater 
strain on the rope and the risk of its breaking, while the poor 
goyemess would be none the worse for a few additional bruises. 

Having arrived at this resolution, Randle hooked the body to 
the rope, placed himself on the stunted fir-tree, and gave the 
preconcerted signal to hoist, by discharging two barrds of his 
revolver. 

He found the shrub decidedly less comfortable than the seat 
he had just quitted. That at least was a seat ; this was literally 
a perch, and about as unpleasant a perch as could well ba In 
the first place it was exceedingly rough, and covered with little 
branches, which made a very bad substitute for cushions. In the 
next place, he could not sit sideways for fear of losing his 
balance and falling headforemost into the Rhone, which, as he 
reckoned, was a good hundred yards below him. So he was 
obliged to straddle. 

Now, sitting astride of a horse» or a tree trunk of respectable 
dimensions, is one thin^; straddling across a stunted nr tree, 
half way down a precipice a thousand feet deep, with nothing 
save space between yourself and a raging flood, is quite another 
thing. It is not easy to get a good grip of a thing not more 
than three or four inches in diameter, and Bandle's perch was so 
painfully narrow that, in order to proserve his balance, he was 
constrained to lean forward and grasp the tree firmly with his 
hands^ It was ** sitting on a rail " with a vengeance, Itandle said 
to himself j and he did not care how soon the penanc<9 was at an 
end. He might have to endure it some twenty minutes, he 
thought, that being about the time it would take to hoist up the 
body and let down the " arm-chair." 

As he arrived at this conclusion he heard a noise overhead ; 
but before he could raise his head to look, something whizzed 
closely past him — so closely that, in the involuntary movement 
he made to avoid it, he almost lost his equilibrium. Following 
the object with his eyes, which had now become accustomed to 
the obscurity, he saw the fated body of poor Miss Joyce, after 
bounding from polut to point of the rocky wall, plunge into thd 
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milk-white water of the Rhoue. Then he looked upward and 
aaw the broken end of the rope dangling in mid air. 

" What an escape !" he murmured, breathing at the same 
time a prayer of thankfulness to the Diyine Being, to whose 
interposition he ascribed his escape. 

It was only by degrees, as his preoccupation subsided, thai 
he realised the full peril of his position ; but as he looked down 
throagh the gloom towards the cruel foam of the surging flood, 
and upward to the unreachable brink of the precipice, his heart 
for a moment failed him, and he doubted if he should ever again 

Sut foot GD. solid earth. But he quickly shook o£E his despon- 
ency. " If my hour had come," he thought, " I should not be 
here now ; I should have gone up with the body — and down with 
it. It wiU be time to £spair when I can do nothing else. I 
can hold on an hour yet. But I must let them know up there 
that I am still aliye, and in need of help." And with that he 
drew his pistol and fired the two last snots it contained. But 
he had still a few cartridges left. 

T^en he began to consider his position with a view to making 
it safer and more endurable, for, roused by his danger to greater 
sharpness of observation, he perceived that the impact <S Miss 
Joyce's body had greatly impaired the integrity of the tree. 
Som0 of its roots had been torn from their fastenings, and, when 
he moTod, it yielded to his weight in a way that was anything 
but reassuring. He thought, too — albeit this apprehension may 
have rendered him fanciful — that the tree was sinking, very 
slightly, perhaps, ^et still perceptibly giving way under his 
weight, whether ill or well founded, the idea was not n plea- 
sant one, and he resolved to lessen the pressure, and get some 
support for his back, by turning round and creeping nearer the 
rock. The operation was a sufficiently ticklish one, for even 
when sitting stiU he had a difficulty in keeping his balance ; and 
if his surmise as to the condition of the ti^ were correct, every 
movement would tend to make it still more precarious. When 
he swung his leg round the branch bent and creaked in a way 
that would have made a more nervous man give pause; but 
Handle went <m, and when he reached the rock, and leaned 
against the ledge and the roots, he was pleased to see that the 
shrub, relieved from a portion of his weight, raised its drooping 
head by several inches. 

Though the change rendered Handle's ^ition more tolerable 
and much safer than it had been, it was stiU one of extreme dis- 
comf (Nrt. His legs, arms, and back ached to a degree that no- 
body who has not undergone the experience of sitting astride the 
slender branch of a tree for a considerable time c^ have any 
idea of* He could not lean against the rock for long -together, 
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as not only were its angles and projections painfully sharp, bnt 
water trickled down it, and he was soon wet to the skin. Then 
it grew bitterly cold ; for although the day had been warm the 
sun's rays reached the depths of the ravine during only a few 
hours of the twenty-four ; and the river brought with it a wind 
keen enough, as Handle thought, to have oeen iced by the 
glaciers in which the Rhone had its birth. But few predica- 
ments are so bad that they might not be worse , and, rightly 
regarded, there are no evils without their consolations. As luck 
would have it, Bandle had his pipe with him, tobacco, and 
matches ; and after several vain essays he succeeded in striking 
a light and treating himself to a smoke. The moment this 
mateh went out — and as it might seem in answer thereto — ^there 
came a red glare overhead, brightly reflected in the opposite side 
of the abyss, in which he rightfy read a response to his signal and 
an intimation that help was not far off. 

Then he thought of the varied incidents of the day, of the 
strange contrast they offered to the somewhat monotonous 
routine of his life at home, and how seemingly trivial incidents 
lead sometimes to momentous results. Who could have supposed 
that his sleep in the wood, and the tinkling of the diHgence 
bells, would be the means of saving the life oi an earFs daughter 
and bringing his own into deadlyl>eril P for what purpose lime 
alone could tell. For Handle Byvington firmly believed in a 
divine iufluencing of human affairs, and his earlv training had 
given his character somewhat of a bent towards fatalism, which 
subsequent circumstances had tended rather to confirm than 
relax. 

Then he thought of his past life, of the incidents of his Swiss 
tour, of Whitebrook, of business, of a hundred things besides — 
until little by little a feeling of intense drowsiness overcame him, 
his ideas grew faint and confused, his head drooped, and he fell 
into a dose from which he awoke with a start so violent that he 
almost lost his hold of the tree and fell down the precipice. But 
the heaviness — in which he recognised an effect of the bitter 
cold — still clung to him, and so great was his inclination to sleep 
that even the consciousness that to indulge in it would be death 
hardly sufficed to keep him awake. He shook himself, he let 
the water from the rock trickle down his back, he tried to count 
and identify the stars in the narrow strip of purple sky that 
vaulted the gulf ; he reckoned over and over again how soon he 
might be released from his strange prison; he struck match 
af£r match to see how sped the time; he smoked all the tobacco 
in his pouch. 

At length, when he had exhausted all these and sundry other 
devices, and had begun to feel that, die or not, he must sleep, 
o 
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he heard what seemed to his fevered mind like voices from 
tiie stars, and, looking npwards, he saw lights in violent agita- 
tion. 

The sight gave him new courage: his sleepiness vanished 
like a dream ; he knew that relief was at hand. 

A few minntes later the lights began to descend. 

B>andle loaded his pistol so that he might give the signals. 

As the lights drew nearer he perceived that thev came from 
two torches fastened to the cradle, or seat, in which he was to 
be carried to terra firma. In his excitement he stood up, and 
placed one foot on the shrub, the other on the ledge of rock, a 
feat that in cool blood, and by daylight, he had hardly dared to 
attempt. 

The moment was an anxious one, for the rope carrying little 
weight it oscillated considerably, and the cradle might easily 
pass so wide of the fir tree as to be beyond his ^asp. When it 
reached the level of his shoulder he gave the signal, and a few 
seconds thereafter it stopped. 

What he feared had come to pass. The cradle, swaying to 
the right) was prevented by a roughness of the rock, or some 
other obstruction from returning to where Bandle stood. 
Beaching it was out of the question. It Was two yards o£E, at 
least. 

There was only one way, as he thought, of meeting the 
emergency; He gave the signal to pay oilt more rope, and 
returning the revolver to his pocket, braced himself for the 
desperate effort he had resolved to make. When the cradle 
reached the level of the ttee it came a little nearer, and Bandle, 
after measuring the distance with his eye, leaped boldly towards 
it, and succeed^ in grasping the wood- work with hdth hands. 
As one of ihe torches, dislodged by the shock, fell through the 
darkness, leaving behind it a scattering route of sparks, Kandle 
found himfiielf dangling in mid air, while the cradle, still de- 
scending, swayed violently to and fro. But he retainlid his 
presence of mind and kept his hold; and after steadying thd 
rope by planting his legs against the rdck, he succeeded, without 
much dimctilty, in mounting to his seat, when he lost no time in 
firing the signal to hoist. The next moment he was moving in 
the opposite direction, and although in constant apprehension of 
the rope again parting, he reached the goal without further 
mishaps save a slight bruising of his hands and face against ther 
rock* 
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OHAPTEB VI. 

WORDS OF GRATITUDE. 

AjS Handle stepped from his cradle into the fnU light of a 
blazing fire, he was greeted with load cheers. The news that 
an Englishman was holding on to a fir tree half way down the 
bed of the Rhone had spread far and wide, and the road was 
crowded with people from Yieseh and Mnnster, who had come 
to witness his deliyerance or shudder over his fate. Among 
them were several carriages, in one of which were seated Lady 
Lindisfame and her two elder daughters. 

This was more than Randle had bargained for, and he felt 
somewhat embarrassed at being under the necessity, in his 

S resent not very presentable condition, of appearing before so 
istingnished a company. And he looked worse than he knew. 
His hat was gone, his hair disherelled, his face blackened with 
smoke and streaked with blood, and his clothes were wet» dirty» 
and torn. 

But if he had been a prince returning from a successful war 
he could hardly hare received a warmer welcome. Yonles was 
the first to greet him. Then the rough-handed, hearty fellows 
who had been pulling the rope insisted on shaking his huid and 
eomi>limenting him on his courage. It was some minutes before 
Lord Lindisfame could find an opportunity of offering his con- 
niitalations, and leading him to the countess and the ladies 
]|£aude and Muriel, to receive their congratulations. 

All this embarrassed BAndle exceedingly. He would much 
rather have been allowed to go quietly away, as he said to him- 
self, without fuss. But it was not to be. 

'<Y<niaMabra7Biiiaii,Mr.B7vliigton.'' said Lady Lindisfwne, 
after he had asstired her, in answer to her inquiries, that he was 
none the worse, and that the wounds on his face and hands were 
the merest scratches, and she had expressed her satisfaction at 
his escape. " We shall never forget how much we owe you — 
shall we, girls P " 

" Never,'* said Lady Maude, emphatically^ " We shall never 
be able to thank Mr. Byving^n enough." 

" Never/' murmured Lady Muriel, softly. " He saved me 
from a terrible death, and I shall be grateful to him all my life 
long." 

" And he has increased the obligation lay risking his life a 
second time to recover poor Miss Joyce's body," continued the 
countess. " 1 blame my husband very much nir having allowed 
yon to undertake such a dangerous task; but he says yon 
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were so determined, and that you both thought there was no 
risk." 

"It was qjuite my own doing, Lady lindisfame. Lord 
Lindisf ame did his best to dissuade me, but I would not let 
myself be dissuaded. As for risk, all I can say is that I was 
very much mistaken. Had I known what I know now, I greatly 
doubt if I should have made the attempt." 

''But you did make the attempt, and the danger is too 
evident to be denied ; so eyident, indeed, that I shudder to think 
of it. I am sure if I had been here I should neither have allowed 
you nor anyone else to run so frightful a risk." 

** I do not regret having made the attempt. Lady Lindisf ame. 
I only regret not having succeeded. We have lost poor Miss 
Joyce's body after alL" 

" I know and am very sorry; but poor Miss Joyce will be 
none the worse ; and as you have saved a life to-day you have 
good reason for contentment, and we, I am sure, have great 
cause for thankfulness." 

She accompanied these words with a glance at her daughter, 
who, while murmuringly echoing her mother^s words, bent a look 
at Bandle so eloquent with gratitude that he felt more than 
rewarded for all the perils he had undergone. He did not say 
so, however, for just as he was thinking how to put his thoughts 
into speech Lord Lindisf ame came bustling up. 

"Gome, come," exclaimed the peer, whose countenance 
rather suggested that he had a weakness for good cheer, "this 
will not do at all, vou know. You are forgetting that Mr. 
Byvington has been holding on to that fir bush four or five hours, 
that he is sure to be cold, and cannot fail to be hungry. He 
must have something to eat and drink forthwith* Hallo, courier, 
bring hither the hamper." 

The hamper was brought accordinglv-, its contents were un- 
packed, and Kandle, who was quite as hungry as Lord Lindis- 
lame thought, seating himself, by order oi the countess, next 
to her and opposite to Lady Muriel, made a vigorous attack on 
a cold fowl, which he washed down with some excellent vin du 
paya mixed with water from a neighbouring well. 

Then as a substitute for a hat Ladv Muriel with her own 
hands bound round his head, turban-wise, a soft white shawl, 
which they all declared became him amazingly* 

" May I keep it as a memento of the day P" asked Bandle. 

" Of course you may," said the countess, with a keen glance, 
first at him, then at Muriel ; " but I should like to give you 
some worthier memento than a shawl.'' 

"The worth of a memento consists in its associations," 
answered Bandle, sententiously. 
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"Yon are quite right/' obseryed Lady Mande; "and that 
shawl will serve to remind yon that yon saved my sister's life." 

" I shall not reqnire reminding, Lady Mande. Never, so 
long as I live, can I forget the events of to-day." 

"Nor I," said Lady Mnriel, softly. 

"None of ns will ever forget, Mr. Bvvington, the service you 
have this day rendered ns. Gracions neaven ! bnt for yon my 
ehild wonld have been down there in that terrible gorge with 
poor Miss Joyce ! What a fate ! " 

And, as if the pictnre her imagination had snmmoned np 
was more than slie conld bear, the conntess, with a visible 
shadder, drew her shawl about her and sank back into her seat. 



CHAPTER VII. 

FORGET ME NOT. 

Lord Lindisfabne made particular inquiry the next morning aa 
to the likelihood of recovering Miss Joyce's body. Opinions 
greatly differed. It might be found the very next day; it 
might not be found for days and weeks ; and it was far from 
improbable that it might never be found at all. The river waa 
extremely high, and running with rapid-like swiftness. The 
body might be carried down without once rising to the surface, 
and buried under the sand and mud which the Rhone is 
constantly discharging into the Lake of Geneva. 

In these circumstances Lord Lindisfame did not think it 
necessary to remain any longer at Yiesch. After offering a 
reward for the finding of the body, which he caused to be exton* 
sively advertised, and arranging with the local authorities that, 
in the event of the body being recovered, it should be decently 
buried, and himself at once informed of the circumstance, he 
and his family, accompanied by Randle, went on to Brigue. 

Here they had to part, for the Lindisfames were bound for 
Zermatt, and Randle, who telegraphed for his letters to Ouchy, 
said that he must leave by the first train next morning for 
Bouveret, on his way to England. He pleaded pressing engage- 
ments as a reason for not accepting Lord and Lady Idndisfame's 
invitation to spend a few d&ja with them at Zermatt. 

" At any rate, Mr. Ryvington," said the earl, as they wore 
about to separate for the night— the early hour at which itandle 
intended to leave in the morning rendering it improbable that 
they wonld meet again before his departure — "you will favour 
us with an early visit at Avalon Priory P " 
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" Oh, yes, yon must come, Mr. Byvington; we will take no 
denial. There is no compnlsion, you kHow — only you must," 
added the countess, with a smile. 

Lady Muriel made no remark, but Bandle read in her 
expressive eyes a warmer and more sincere promise of welcome 
than that wnich her mother had spoken. 

** You are very kind, Lady Lindisfame ; I am sure I shall be 
very happy to visit you some time at Avalon Priory,'* answered 
Randle. 

" Have you Mr. Ryvinfi^n's address, Reginald P'' asked the 
countess of her husband, *' that we may write to him when we 
return home." 

" Yes ; I have his card in my pocket. He gaye it me a few 
minutes ago. We shall probably spend the greater part of the 
summer in Switzerland, Mr. Byvington, but immediately we get 
back to the Priory you shall hear from us. We shall expect a 
long visit, you know." 

" I fear I may not be able to spare time for a very long visit. 
Lord Lindisfame ; I am rather a busy man. But at any rate, 
whatever may be my engagements, when I hear from you I will 



come." 



And then they said good night and good-bye. 

As Bandle stepped out of the Hdtel de la Foste shortly after 
six the following morning, on hif way to the station, he thought 
he heard a sort voice calling his name. Looking upwaras, 
whence the sound seemed to <9ome, he perceived at a window 
which opened on a balcony ih« charming face of Lady Muriel. 
She held in her hand a buncli of forget-me-nots, and was biddincf 
him a last good-bye and wishing hima pleasant journey. 

" You will be sure to come to Avalon P" she said, and as she 
leaned over the balcony one half her bunch of forget-me-nots 
fluttered to the ground and fell at Bandle's feet. 

"I have promised. Lady Muriel; I am sure to come/' 
answered Bandle, as he stooped to pick up the forget-me-nots. 

Then he stood uncovered for a moment before the balcony 
and bowed his adieux. When he turned his head for the last 
time, before losing sight of the hotel. Lady Muriel was still at 
the window, holding in her hand the remainder of the forget- 
me-nots. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

ON I.AKB LEMAN. 

The railway from Brigue to Bouveret, althoqc^h it bears the 
imposing name of "Ligne d'ltalie/' and« in &S. probability, is 
destined sooner or later to make good its designation hj linking 
together Switzerland, France, and Italy, and forming part of a 
great highway between England and the East, is chiefly remark, 
able at present for the preternatural slowness of its trains. If , 
the management, as has been saggested, are trying experiments 
with a yiew to seeing how slowly trains can be made to go, it 
must be admitted that they haye achieyed a great snccess. 

Though the distance Eandle had to trayel on this sleepy line 
was not more than eighty or ninety miles, it was almost noon 
when he reached his destination — Bouyeret, at the head of Lake 
Leman — whence he proposed to proceed by water to Nyon, 
where he had a call* to make before continuing his journey 
homeward. 

The day was all that could be desired. The sky was clear 
uid blue, the higher mountains were of a dazzling whiteness, 
nd as the azure wayelets of the lake danced in the sunlight they 
parkled like liquid diamonds. 

The yiew from the deck of the steamer was superb, and 
Bandle — who had an inquiring mind — ^anxious to know the 
names of some of the peaks aroimd him, put a question, in what 
he imagined to be the French tongue, to one of the crew. 

" I don't understand English, monsieur," said the feUow, with 
a deprecatory shake of his head. 

Bandle bit his lip. Not to be understood is a common 
experience, but to haye your French taken for English is some- 
what humiliating ; aboye all, when you haye carefully prepared 
your sentence beforehand and said it oyer seyeral times in your 
Lead before letting it see daylight. 

" These men are really too stupid," said a voice near him. 
" That snow-clad mountain before us is the Dent du Midi ; the 
other is the Dent de Mercies. The strangely-shaped one with 
the two peaks, like two horns, is the Dent d'Oche ; and the 
mountain aboye Chillon yonder, where you see vineyards, 
meadows, chalets, and forests, surmounted by a fantastically- 
formed rock, that is the Col de Jamant. The others are the 
Moine and the Naze." 

This was spoken rapidly and in excellent English, albeit the 
intonation and accent had a decidedly foreign ring. 

" Thank you very much," said Randle, turning to the speaker, 
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whom he was surprised, now he looked at him, not to hare 
noticed before ; for his appearance was rather striking. 

Tall, and rather slightly bnilt, a nut-brown beard hong low 
on his breast. He hEkd regular features, but a compkxion 
almost devoid of colour, and his eyes were so dark that the 
pupils of them could hardly be distinguished from the iris. 
When he smiled he displayed a row of brilliantly white teeth, 
the upper parts of two of them being covered or adorned with 
two thin crescent-shaped plates of gold. The face seemed to 
Bandle, albeit its owner was evidently little older than himself, 
that of a man who had suffered. It showed much power and 
courage, yet it wore, when in repose, an expression of wistful 
sadness which both won Randle's sympathy and roused his 
curiosity. What could have happened to this man, still in the 
heyday of youth, to stamp his features with as deep a shade of 
melancholv as if he had drunk the cup of life's bitterness to 
the dregs r 

These thoughts passed rapidly through Bandle's mind as he 
gazed in the direction indicated by the stranger. 

" And that point in the far distance, right away to the south, 
slightly powdered with snow P " 

" That is the beginning of the St. Bernard range. One of 
the lower spurs — ^I have heard the name often enough, but just 
now I cannot recall it." 

" Thank you very much. It is of no importance. You have 
told me more already than I shall probably remember. Yoa 
seem to be well acquainted with this part of the country F " 

" Yes ; I like it. I often make the tour of the lake." 

'* 1 am not surprised at that, if you live in the neighbourhood. 
If I lived hereabouts, I think I should always be on the water — 
in weather of this sort, pretty often in it. I suppose you are 
Swiss." 

" I have not the privilege, for it is a privilege, to be a native 
of the freest of European countries. It was mj misfortune to 
be bom in Russia, where there is no freedom, neither in fact nor 



in name." 



*' Oh, you are a Russian. No ; I do not suppose there is too 
much liberty in the dominion of the Czar, though, to own the 
truth, Russia is not a country I know much about." 

" That is well for you. Fuller knowledge of the country 
would not tend to increase either your respect for it or for 
human nature. Russia is a prey to ^ann^. Its masses are 
sordidly ignorant ; its upper classes either frivolous or corrupt ; 
the few ^o dare to utter a word of remonstrance, or point out 
the way to reform, are sent into eidle or consigned to a 
dungeon." 
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This was spoken with much warmth, yet the stranger's 
mobile face and kindline eye were eyen more eloquent of indig- 
nation and disgust than nis words. 

" I could a tale unfold/' he continued more quietly ; " but I 
must not ; I am under a promise. I must correct you on one 
point, howeyer. You called me just now a Bussian. I am not 
a Bussian." 

" I beg your pardon, but I thought you said you were bom 
in Bussia P 

"So I was; yet I am no Bussian. I have abjured my 
nationality. My country has cast me off, so I cast it off. 1 
have no country ; I am a cosmopolitan, a citizen of the world. 
Do you mark how the vast volume of the Bhone rushes, arrow- 
like, into the lake, and changes in a moment its turbid whiteness 
into translucent blue P A curious sight, is it not P Let us go 
nearer the stem that we may hare a better view of it." 

It was a curious si^ht, and interested Bandle greatly ; but 
his curiosity was less piqued by the natural phenomenon to which 
the citizen of the world called his attention than by the startling 
way in which that gentleman, without pause or change of Toice 
or any apparent reason whatever, had gone, metaphorically 
speaking, from Bussia to the Bhone. 

"They say," continued the stranger, as Bandle and he crossed 
the deck, " that the lake is blue because the river is white ; that 
the colouring matter which gives the water its beautiful tint is 
contained in the powdered rock ground by the glaciers and 
brought down by the stream. I daresay there is some truth in 
the theory, for no lakes that I know of, fed by springs or clear 
streams, are blue as Lake Leman is blue.*' 

" It is perhaps the mingling together of ' glacier milk ' and 
clear water — there are clear streams flowing into the lake, I 
suppose — ^that produces the colour." 

" That is very likely, I should think. And now " (lowering 
his voice and giving a glance over his shoulder), ** I suppose you 
would like to know why I changed the subject of our conversa- 
tion so very abruptly. It was very kind of you to tt^e the hint. 
You followed my cue admirably." 

'*I followed you, if I did not follow your cue," replied 
Bandle, with a smile. " I did think it rather strange, but 1 pre- 
sumed you had a reason." 

" I had. Did you observe that man who came and sat down 
near to us and pretended to be reading a newspaper P " 

*' Do you mean that stout little feUow with a game eye and a 
bottle nose P " 

" Exactly. Well, unless I am much mistaken, that fellow is 
a spy." 
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"God bless me! a spyP" returned Bandle, eonsiderablj 
astonislied. " Spies in tms eonntry ! Why, yon said jnst now 
that Switzerland was the freest of European countries/' 

" So it is. But that man is a Russian, not a Swiss, spy. He 
is a servant of His Imperial Majesty the Autocrat of All the 
Bussias, King of Poland, Duke of Finland, and I don't know 
what besides. You are perhaps not aware that the Russian 
Government have a regular police bureau at Greneva, and a full 
staff of detectives, whose chief — I should rather say sole — duty 
it is to watch the poor fellows who eat here the bitter bread of 
exile — ^men, most of them, of whom their country was not worthy 

— until it shall please Heaven * But, see, that cursed mou> 

chard is creeping round this way. Let us promenade round the 
deck awhile, and when we pass him I will cnange the subject." 

" Do you know the man ? " 
. " I never saw him before in my life, but he has been described 
to me by those who know him only too well. Besides, I recognise 
moucharda the moment I set eyes on them. An unerring in. 
stinct tells me when I am in their presence. I believe I could 
scent them in the dark. I remember once at St. Petersburg-^-^. 
Yes, that is Chillon Castle. You remember Byron : 

" * Lake Leman lies by Chillon's walls : 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Ohillon's snow-white battlement, 
Which round about the wave enthralls.' " 

** Snow-white battlements ! That is poetic license, I suppose ? 
A dirty yellow I caU them." 

" You are too matter-of-fact. Monsieur I'Anglais. You forget 
that poets view things through a medium of their own. What 
is imagination worth if it cannot transmute dirty yellow into 
snow white ? " 

" Especially when dirty yellow will not scan. Yellow will, 
though, and it woiUd not sound badly either. 

From Chillon's yellow battlement.' 
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V Perhaps it was really snow-white when Byron saw it. Let us 
suppose so. You were saying that once at St. Petersburg ? " 

** Yes ; I was going to tell you of a little adventure I once 
had with a spy— one of many; a trifling incident enough in it- 
self, but it will serve to show you how wary one has to be. I was 
on my wav to a secret printing-office with some manuscript in my 
pocket, a little matter I had written for distribution among the 
peasants, in which I tried to show how greatly their economical 
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condition was susceptible of improTement, and to explain what 
is meant by constitntional government, and to set forth its ad- 
Tantages. There was nothing alarming in it — ^no advocacy of 
violence or revolution; but no printer could have printed it 
openly without the risk — ^the certainty, rather — of having his 
establishment shut up by the police and being himself imprisoned, 
and, as likely as not, sent on to Siberia. So I had to take my 
manuscript to a clandestine office belonging to the political 
society oi which I was a member. I did not go the most direct 
way, as you may suppose. I was already suspected of revolu- 
tionary tendencies — ^in other words, of entertaining doubts as to 
whether ours was the best of all possible governments, and the 
Czar an earthly deity — and I knew the police had their eye on 
me. Well, I had not gone far when I saw before me a man, in 
the dress of a peasant, looking through a shop window. There 
was nothing unusual in this, and the fellow had the appearance 
. of a real moujik ; but I felt at once — something told me — that 
he was a spy, and had been sent to watch me. I knew that un- 
less I coula fget rid of him it would be madness to go to the 
printing-office, and I wanted particularly to go ; not so much 
about my * copy,' which could wait, as that I expected to find a 
friend there whom I wanted to see. I had heard he was in 
danger of arrest, and it was necessary to warn him. So I 
resolved on a bold stratagem. Instead of trying to dodge my 
moiichard — an attempt in which I should probably have failed — 
I spoke to him, asked him if he wanted a job. He pretended to 
be very much delighted at the idea, and said he would be glad to 
do anything for me. Then I walked on and told him to follow 
me, looking ever and anon over my shoulder, as if I were in 
dread of hemg followed. Telling the man to wait outside, I went 
into a cafe which had the reputation of being frequented by 
revolutionary characters. I looked about me as if I expected io 
find somebody, and then with a gesture of disappointment called 
for pen and paper and wrote a note. I knew, of course, that my 
spy was carefully scanning all my movements through the win- 
dow. After sealing, not simply gumming, my letter (it was 
merely an invitation to dinner, and a word or two in cypher) I 
went outfiide, gave it to the false peasant with a handsome 
gratuity, told him to take it to its destination, and bring me back 
an answer. Then I re-entered the cafe, but the moment he was 
out of sight I ran to the printing-office, gave in my copy, spoke 
a few words to my friend, and then walked quickly home." 

** Are you sure the man was a spy p I don't think he was 
very sharp to let you get rid of him so easily." 

" I don't think he was. Spies are often very stupid people, I 
ihwii. But you see this fellow fancied he would nnd vaiuable . 
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information in ih&t letter, and was in a harrj to turn it to 
account." 

" Did he deUver it P " 

" Oh, yes, after it had been opened and read." 

" Yon saw the seal had been tampered with, I suppose P ** 

** Yes, and Tery clumsily tampered with.'* 

** So tibere was no mistake about the fellow's being a spy P " 

" None. He was that and more." 

" That and more ; what do you mean P " 

''He was a traitor," said the Russian sayagely, his face 
darkening with a look of hatred that made Bandle shudder. 
" My friend recognised him as one of ours. He had been affili- 
ated to the socie^ at Kieff, and entered the service of the police 
at St. Petersburg, where he thought nobody knew him, the 
hound. But Paid Demidoff saw tnrough his designs at once, 
and " 

" What became of him P " asked Handle, seeing that the 
Russian did not seem disposed to complete the sentence. 

" Became of whom — Paul Demidoft P " 

"No; of the spy." 

" He was found a few days afterwards in the Neva with a 
bullet in his brain," said the Bussian, speaking slowly and 
abnost in a whisper. 

''Gk)od heavens!" exclaimed Bandle, with a horror-struck 
look, " you don't mean that you " 

" Oh dear, no," rejoined the other indifferently. ** I had 
nothing to do with it. I only read of the incident in the news- 
papers. I would not have soiled my hands by touching the 
wretch. But — ah, here is Montreux and Glion ; a little farther 
on is Glarens. 

" ' Clarens I sweet Clarens, birthplace of deep love ! 
Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought ; 
Thy trees take root in love ; the snows above 
The very glaciers have his colours caught.' " 

" B^on again ! You are better up in Byron than I am. 1 
have dipped into his poems from time to time, but I never studied 
them, or got * Ghilde Harold ' off by heart, as you seem to hare 
done." 

"I can easily believe that Byron is not esteemed by his 
countrymen as he deserves ; and unless I am greatly at fault, he 
is much more read abroad than at home ; perhaps because he is 
the poet of freedom and passion, and of the uttle respect he 
shows for the great ones of the earth. Freedom you English 
have in a great measure gained, and are, therefore, no longer en- 
thusiastic about it — though you are not quite so free as you 
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sometimes think yourselves — and passion and IrreTerence are 
qualities that do not command yonr admiration. Yon are too 
respectable and oonyentional. Bat Byron is the poet of peoples 
who are fighting for freedom. How often in our secret mubiffht 
meetings have we repeated those magnificent lines of his wai 
might haye been written for Russia : 

'* * Yet, Freedom ! yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams like the thunderstorm (igaintt the wind ; 
Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying. 
The loudest still the tempmt leaves behind ; 
Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, uid the rind, 
Chopp'd by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 
But the sap lasts — and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North ; 
So shidl a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth.' '* 

The stranger began the stanza in rather a low Toioe, but as 
he went on his excitement increased, and he repeated the last 
two or three lines in a style that made eyerybody look at 
him. 

** Yon are f orgettinp^ the spy," whispered Randle, who was 
beginning to feel much mterested in his new acquaintance. 

"He will not know that I am quoting Byron, and if he does 
it is of no importance. But I haye thought of a way of getting 
rid of him. We shfdl be at Yeyey in a few minutes." 

" How P " 

" You will see. Only one thing — take as a matter of course 
anythinfi^ I may do.'* 

" All ri^ht. Do you suppose he knows English P " 

''Gert-amly. You may be sure the Russian Goyemment 
would not go to the expense of sending — how do you say it ? — 
duffers to Geneya. It would be too costly, and useless as that, 
as the Americans say." 

" How well you speak English ! I quite enyy your command 
of languages.'* 

" As to my command of languages, there is nothing extra- 
ordinary in that*- my own, that goes without saying; and 
besides that, German, French, and a little Italian. German 
and French we learnt from our goyemesses without knowing 
that we were learning. English is my second mother tongue, 
for my mother was half English, and we had also an English 

Soyemess. So if I did not know well your tongue I should 
e a yery stupid fellow." 
" You haye been in England, of course P " 
" Neyer. But I hope — ah, hero we are at Veyey. I will 
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now put mj little plan into execution. If yon do not object, we 
will resume onr conversation afterwards." 

And then the citizen of the world took off his hat, spoke a 
few words in French, and joined the throng of passengers who 
were hurrying across the gan^ay to the landing-stage. 

" Why, he has gone, said Kandle to himself. " I never 
knew such a thing in my life. How can he resume the conver- 
sation P I suppose that gibberish was meant for ^ood-bye. Ah, 
he was right about that fellow, after all ; he is landing too. How 
will he get rid of him, I wonder ? " 

By this time the Russian was on the landing-stage, and 
catching Bandle's eye took off his hat a second time. Kandle 
did the same. Then passengers began to come on board. When 
the last of them had embarked, and just as the men were beginning 
to unship the gangway, the Russian, who was a little beyond 
the supposed spy, whipped quickly round, and the next moment 
had regained the deck. The spy would have followed, but he 
was too late. Just as he put his foot on the gangway, the men, 
who had not seen him, pushed it back, the steamer began to 
move, and the mouc7iar(2, losing his balance, went head foremost 
into the water. Then ensued a terrible commotion ; everybody 
ran to and fro, shouting vociferously, and told everybody else 
what to do without doing anything himself. If a lad who was 
fishing had not thrust into the man's hands a rod by which he 
held on until picked up by a small boat, he might have been 
drowned, for he did not seem to have much svnm in him. The 
steamer stopped for a few minutes, but when the captain saw 
that the fellow was in safety he sang out "En route" the 
French equivalent for " Go ahead," an order that was promptly 
obeyed. 

** That is better than I bargained for,*' said the Russian to 
Randle. ** I meant to give him the slip, but I had no idea that 
he would take an involuntary header into the lake. It might 
have been better, though;" 

"HowP" 

" He might have been drowned.'' 

" Do you mean that you would have let him droWn P" 

" My dear sir, I would not have raised a finger to help him," 
said the other, fiercely. " If I had the power I woiila drown 
every spy in elistence — at any rate every Russian spy. Tou are 
shockeo, I can see ; but if yotl Only Imew what I— what some 
have suffered, you would not be surprised;" 

** Why was this man following you — ^have you any idea P" 

** I suppose he has been ordered by the Third Section to 
write a report about me. They very likely want to know how I 
am spending my time — ^what I am cbing, with whom I associatdi 
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and, above all, if I meddle in any way with politics. These gen- 
tlemen of the Third Section are very curious, I assure you." 

''But are all Russian gentlemen on their travels followed 
about in this way p It must iaike quite an army of spies, to say 
nothing of the expense." 

" On dear, no, not all. Only a few of n^ are honoured in 
this way. Why I am one of the select few I may some time 
tell you — ^if we should ever meet again." 

"And if yon come to England, as I think you said a little 
while ago yon intended to do, we may meet again." 

" I am sure it would afford me much pleasure. Yes ; I mean 
to visit England. I want to see the country, and I am particu- 
larly anxious to studv the condition of the people." 

" Do you mean of the working classes P 

" I do. The proletariat — peasants and people who live from 
hand to mouth. The highly educated, and what you call the 
upper classes, are pretty much alike everywhere ; they are too 
monotonous. I don't care for them, and the bourgeoisie I 
detest. Traders, mammon worshippers, and such like, I have 
no sympathy with whatever ; their Hves are unlovely and their 
chanusters uninteresting." 

" Is not that rather a hard judgment P" said Bandle, with a 
smile. " My character may be uninteresting — I daresay it is ; 
but I know some traders who are men of most original character. 
And, thoug'h the lives of some of us are unlovelj in all con- 
science, that cannot truthfully be said of all Besides, a trader 
is not necessarily a mammon worshipper." 

" You speak warmly. I fear I have hurt your feelings. If 
80, 1 am vei^ sorry ; but I had really no idea you were a " 

" Mamm(»i worshipper. Well, 1 hope I am not. Neverthe- 
less, I am a trader, or^ at least, a manufacturer, which is pretty 
much the same thing." 

" I Was thinking of people whd merely traded, who created 
hothing. A manniacturer creates, and if he does not exploite 
his employes he may be a Tlseful member of sdciety and worthy 
of aU respect*" 

" Well, I don't think we eaeploUe ottr employes, if by that 

Jrou mean getting all we can out of our handS) paying them the 
owest wages they can be persuaded or forced to take, and then 
letting them go to the devil, if they are so minded. That is not 
our way, though I am sorry td say it is the way of some. But 
come and see for yourself. You will find some things to blame, 
but many things, I hope., to praise. And as to character, you 
will find as much originality among our Lancashire folks as in 
kny.part of England, perhaps more." 

"YovL are from Lancashire^ then? You are right; it is 
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socially the most interesting part of England. It is there, is it 
not, that the associative spirit among artisans has reached its 
highest deyelopment, where the system of co-operation hoth in 
prodnction and distribution has been most snccessfnl? I thank 
you yery mnch for your inyitation. I accept it. I certainly 
will come." 

** But you must know where to come. See, I have written 
my address on this card." 

" Thank you. * Mr. Randle Ryvington, Whitebrook, Lanca- 
shire.' I suppose I shall easily find Whitebrook — there is a 
railway P" 

** Oh, you will find it right enough. Make for Manchester, 
and then ask for a ticket for Whitebrook ; that is all you have 
to do.»' 

" And when I arrive at your station I will demand to be 
directed to the house of Mr. Kandle Kyvingtoh P 

*' No ; I would not advise you to do that. Ask which is the 
way to * Red Byvington's,' or better still, take a cab and drive 
there." 

** But here on the card is the name of Mr. Randle Rvvington, 
and you say ask for * Red Ryvington '; that is rather droU, is it 
not P^' 

" I daresay you find it so ; but the fact is I am better off than 
some people. 1 have two names — that given me by mv god- 
fathers and godmother, and a post-baptismal one, by wnich I 
am best known in the town and district of Whitebrook ; and as 
I am not the only Randle Ryvington it is rather a convenience 
than otherwise." 

'* Ah, I see," said the Russian, albeit he stUl seemed some- 
what puzzJed. " I will write * Red Ryvington ' on the back of 
the card, so that I may not forget it. And now permit me to 
give yon my card." 

It bore merely two words, " Sergius Kalougia." 

" Being, as I have already mentioned, a wanderer, a sort of 
cosmopolitan vagabond," continued Kalougia, " I have no fixed 
address. My home is wherever I happen to be. At present it 
is at Divonne, a hydropathic establishment not far from Nyon, 
where I am making a cure of water." 

** Nyon ! Why, that is where I am going." 

" Indeed ! I fancied you were going to G-eneva.** 

" I may afterwards, then on to Lausanne, but only to pass 
through on my way home. I must set back to my mammon 
worshipping, you know," laughed Ran£e. 

** Gome now, Mr. Ryvington, that is too bad. I never said 
you were a mammon worshipper; and I am sure you are not one. 
X ou have not the air." 
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" Thank yon, Mr. Kalo^ia. I hope I have not the realitj 
either. But about Nyon. ^o yon know a house there called — 
let me see — ^Yilla Artemisia P'' 

** Yes ; I pass it in driving to Divonne." 

" Well, I have to make a call there. Perhaps yon will be 
good enough to point it out to me P" 

"With pleasure. I will, if it please yon, do more. A 
carriage w^uts me near the landing-stage. Yon shall go with me 
as far as the Yilla Artemisia, and I will put yon down at the 
gate. It is a pensionnai des demoiselles, is it not P At least, I 
often see some very charming voung ladies walking about." 

" Yes ; it is a young ladies boaraing-school, and I am going 
to see one of them." 

" Your sister, probably P" 

" No ; the young lady I am going to see is not my sister. 
She " 

" Tant mieux — so much the better. Yon are in Inck, Monsienr 
Ryvington. I congratulate you. But here we are at Nvon. If 
yon have any baggage yon would do well to look after it, I 
think." 



CHAPTER IX. 

VILLA ABTEMISIA. 

YiLLA ABTEMISIA was a large, old-fashioned house, with high- 
pitched roof, tall chimneys, rounded comers ; and at one side 
rose a nondescript sort of thing bearine a faint resemblance to a 
tower. It was embowered in trees, ana its general appearance 
was rather suggestive of a castle, or a baronial hall oi stunted 
growth, than an educational establishment, and before Made- 
moiselle Yieutemps turned it into a ladies' boarding-school, and 
changed its name to Yilla Artemisia, it had been known in the 
neighbourhood as the Ghftteau de la Boche. Beautifully situated 
on the summit of a gentle acclivity, it commanded a superb view 
of the lake, the mountains of Faucigny, and the Pennine Alps, 
with the rocky ramparts of the Jura for background. 

"You will not forget your promise P" said Randle, as 
Kaloug^ put him down at the outer gate of YiUa Artemisia. 

" I will not forget. You may count on seeing me sooner or 
later, and rather sooner than later, at Whitebrook. Au revovr. 
I wish I was ^oing to visit a beautiful young lady." 

" Au revoxr^^ said Randle, and opening the ^ate he walked 
briskly up the fine avenue of chestnut-trees that led to the viUa, 
while the Russian drove rapidly towards Divonne. 

D 
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When B*andle arrived at the honse he rane the bell, and, 
handing his card to the smart bonne who answercMi his summons, 
demanded an interview with Miss Dora Ryvington. 

" Perfectly, monsieur," said the girl. " Will monsieur gfive 
himself the trouble to enter." 

Randle entered accordingly, and presently found himself in 
a room quaint as the house itself, and very charming. There 
were two windows at each end, reaching from floor to ceiling. 
One set looked into a garden, gav with flowers and rich with 
trailing vines and heavily-laden fruit-trees; the other looked 
over the lakes, the mountains, and the Alps. A few old pictures, 
the subjects mostly rural, hung on the wiQls. The furmture, all 
of antique design, was upholstered in crimson cloth, and the 
dark oaken floor so brightly polished that walking across it, for 
the unpractised, was quite a risky undertaking. The tables, the 
nick-nacks on them, the cabinets, the clock on the mantelpiece, 
the mirrors, more numerous than the pictures, were in perfect 
keeping. The only modem thing in the room was the piano : 
for the books, albeit the literary part of them was comparatively 
modem, were bound in old-fashioned style to match the lumiture. 

Handle sat down in &fauteuil and took up one of the books, 
in which he soon became so absorbed that he did not notice the 
opening of the door; and on hearing an eager, silvery voice 
speak ms name, he looked round in momentary surprise. 

" Randle !" 

" Dora !" 

Then he rose, took both the girl's hands in his and gave her 
a cousinly kiss. 

** How well you are looking, Dora. Why, I do believe you 
have grown." There was no mistake about her looking weU. 
She looked bright and happy,^ too, and delighted at seemg her 
cousin. Dora was eighteen, tidl and sylph-like. Face and nead 
rather small, but exquisitely formed. Dark hair, rich complexion, 
small mouth, a good nose, yet perhaps a little too large to be in 
perfect keeping with the rest of her features, and large g^y 
eyes, full of Are and animation. 

" Do you think so P Well, you are quite right," said Dora, 
giving a fleeting glance at herself in one of the many mirrors 
that adorned the walls. " I have had to let my frocks out a full 
inch since I came here, and I do believe I am growing yet. I 
am soglad ; I want to be talL How are they all at home P" 

" Very well, when I heard last. But I daresay your news is 
later than mine." 

" 1 had a letter yesterday. Nothing new, except that either 
Bandle or papa is coming for me next year." 

" Then 1 suppose you are perfect in French P" 
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*' Oh dear, no, not perfect. One may easily know French 
pretty well, bnt to leara it perfectly, to be able to write a good 
style without faults, is extremely difficuli What do yon think 
Professor Maigre said to me yesterday ? and he thought he was 
paying me a compliment, poor man ! He said if Mademoiselle 
Beeyington wonld stay in Switzerland one more year and tidk 
and write during that time nothing but French, she would know 
the language pasaahlement p<mr une anglaUe /' 

** Not yery flattering, I must say. But you will know enough 
to pass muster at Whitebrook." 

"Whitebrook! I should think so, indeed Why, who is 
there at Whitebrook, except Monsieur Hubert and his daughter, 
that can speak French fluently ? And though I cannot write to 
satisfy Monsieur Mugre, I speak it easily and presque eana 
cuxentf je fassv/re" 

" Yon must not despise Whitebrook folks, Dora. You know 
you are one of them, though you do liye at Deepdene." 

" Yon quite mistake me, Kan ; it is not that at all. I am 
not prond, I despise nobody. I like the farmers and people 
about Deepdene, and the factory folks at Whitebrook, but some 
of the masters I do not like at all; they are yulgar, purse- 
proud, and pretentious." 

« Not all, Dora ; not all." 

"I did not say all. I only said some; and I think the 
brewers, rich as they are, are worse than the manufacturers and 
shopkeepers." 

"Why, Dora, what books haye you been reading — where 
haye yon got your ideas? You might haye been tallang with 
Mr. Kalougia." 

" Mr. Kalougia ! who is he P But here comes Mademoiselle 
Yientemps ; you must be yery polite to her," whispered the girl 
to Randle, as the schoolmistress entered the room. 

Whereupon the cousin made a profound bow, which the 
lady acknowledged with a courtly reverence. 

Mademoiselle Yientemps was about sixty years old, petite as 
touching her person, yet with enough of yigour for a woman half 
her age. Though her hair was almost white, her fresh and 
rosy race show^ hardly a wrinkle; and her keen durk eyes 
comd still read a character and detect a fault of French composi- 
tion at a glance. Her toilette was perfection. As Randle said 
to himself, she looked like a picture, and ought to haye been 
kept in a gold frame. 

" I am yary glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. Byying- 
ton," she said, om of consideration for her guest speaking the 
best English she could muster. " I hope you find your sister 
looking good P " 
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" Dora is " 

Here Dora, who was behiBd Mademoiselle Yientemps, gave 
Handle a ^l<uice which it was impossible to misunderstand, even 
if she haa not supplemented it by placing her finger on her 
lips. 

3o instead of saying, " Dora is not my sister," as he was 
abont to do, he said, "Dora is looking remarkably well. 
Mademoiselle Yientemps, as I was just telling her; and no 
wonder, for the Villa Artemisia mnst be as healthy as its situa- 
tion is superb." 

"Yes; as you say, monsieur, the situation is superb," 
answered the schoolmistress, evidently much pleased with the 
compliment, " and all my ffirls do enjoy the very best of health. 
And" your sister does not fret for her home; she is "very happj 
and mignonne, very darling, we all do love her very much ; is it 
riot so, maJiUe cherie ? ** 

" And 1 love you very much, dear Mademoiselle Yieutemps. 
I shall be glad to go home, because home is always home, you 
know, but I do not think I shall ever in all my life be so happy 
as I have been at Yilla Artemisia ; and if papa will let me I 
shall come and see you every year." 

" And you will always be very welcome, my cabbage," said 
the old lady, pinching the girl's fresh smooth cheek with her 
little white hand. "Do you make a long sojourn at Nyon, 
Monsieur Kyvington P " 

" No. I must go on to-night, either to GencTa or Lausanne. 
In three or four days from this I should like to be at home." 

" In that case you will have to leave by the half -past eight 
o'clock train. But we cannot let yon go without offering you of 
our hospitality. I will order a little gouter [a li^ht repast] 
for you. It shall be ready in an hour ; that will leave you 
plenty of time. Meanwhile, Dora will perhaps show you round 
our grounds, let you see our vineyards and orchards, and take 
you for a little promenade in the village." 

" May I, mademoiselle P " 

" Parfaitement, Why not P " 

" A tnousand thanks, mademoiselle. I will run and put on 
my hat. I shall not keep you waiting three minutes. Ban." 
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CHAPTER X. 

DOBA. 

DoBA was as good as her word, and before Mademoiselle 
Yieutemps had finished the little speech descriptive of the 
beauties of. Yilla Artemisia and its endnent snitabilitj for a 
j^ensiawnctt, the yoong lady retomed to the room hatted and 
gloved. 

" I alwinrs keep mv word, Ban/' she said. " I am ready/' 

"Yes, Mademoiselle Dora, yon are always very ponctueL 
And as yonr brother has so little of time at his disposition, and 
the repast I have ordered will soon be ready, you would do well 
to make your walk at once. It would be very sad if he were to 
depart without well seeing our vast and beautiful ccmipagne," 

" Why didn't you want me to say I was not your orother P " 
asked Bimdle, as soon as they were outside. 

*' Don't you know P Why, mademoiselle would not have let 
us be alone for three minutes; while as. to walking with you 
tete-d'tete, she would rather have perished than permitted such 
a thing." 

"But why P" 

" It is their way here. And the French are stricter than 
the Swiss ; and mademoiselle is French, you know. She would 
never think of letting the biggest girls in the school, even two 
together, leave the grounds unaccompanied by herself, a teacher, 
or a honne. And it is not considered proper for a young girl to 
«peak to a male cousin in the street if she happen to meet him 
alone ; she must just nod and move on." 

" That is absurd enough. At least it seems so, according to 
our English notions. But will not mademoiselle be annoyed 
when she knows what our relationship really is P I would not 
like to vex the old lady." 

" Don't fidget ; I will tell her afterwards. When it is done 
it will be all right, though she could not give her consent before- 
hand. She knows that English ideas in these matters are much 
less rigid than French ; and when I assure her tiiat aunt, or 
TOAniTnii j if she had been living, would have let me go out for a 
walk with my cousin, I do not think she will be angry. She is 
a dear, good creature. And now, give an account of yourself. 
Where have you been for the last three or four weeks, and what 
have you been doing P " 

" Generally, knocking about in Switzerland. To descend to 
particulars, I have done the Wetterhom, the Matterhom, the 
Galenstocli^ Naegeli*s Graetli, Mount Pilatus, and a variety of 
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smaller monniains. I have walked a good many score miles, 
visited Basle, Berne, Znricli, Lucerne, Tnnn, and !mterlaken, and 
saved, or been the means of saving, the life of an earl's 
daughter, and made the acqnaintance of a Russian revolu- 
tionist." 

" Oh, how nice ! But never mind about Matterhom, "Wet- 
terhom, and the other horns; teU me about saving the earl's 
daughter.** 

"What a brave, noble fellow you are, Ran," said Dora, 
looking at hi^ admiringly when he had told her the story, in 
which, as she discerned, he had spoken very modestly of his 
own part in it. " I knew you were brave and good, but 1 did not 
know how brave and good. And now you must tell me more 
about Lady Muriel Av^on. How old is she P Is she pretty ? " 

"About your age— seventeen or eighteen. Yes, I think you 
would call her pretty." 

" But give me a description of her. Is she taU or short, 
slim or stout P Tell me all about her this minute. If she is 
not good-looking, I shall be dreadfully disappointed." 

" Well, she is slim, but neither tall nor short — rather between 
the two ; though, if she be as young as I take her to be, she may 
grow a little yet." 

** Come, go on. What sort of hair has she P What sort of 
a face P " 

" Her hair is golden, complexion blond. Eyes brown and 
soft, with very long lashes; face oval, nose rather aquiline, 
dimpled chin, rosy mouth, and lofty forehead. Altogether, I 
should pronounce her a handsome, high-bred girL" 

" 1 knew it," said Dora, with a merry laugh. " I knew it 
from the first. One never reads of plain girls being rescued, 
though I am sure I do not know why. W ell. Ran, the next thing 
is for you to marry her." 

" I marry Lady Muriel Avalon ! " exclaimed Randle, looking 
as much surprised as if the possibility of such a consummation 
had been absolutely strange to his thoughts. "How very 
absurd ! What could put such an idea into your head, Dora P " 

"Everything. What could be more natural P Tou have 
saved her life. The least she can do is to give you her hsjid. 
Besides, it would only be — what do you call it ? — ^jwetic justice. 
When a lady is rescued by a gentleman, it seems the proper 
thing for her to marry her deliverer." 

" But suppose the gentleman is bespoke, Dora P " 

" Are you bespoke, Ran P " said Dora, with an arch look. 

Randle laughed. 

"I know you are not. Tou are only joking. Now, pay 
attention t9 what I say. Tou must marry Lady Muriel. 
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TMnk wliat an honour it would be to haye an earl's daughter in 
the family ! Why, yon would be the greatest man in White- 
brook. Yon might get into Parliament, and I don't know what 
besides." 

"All very fine, Dora; but suppose the daughter is not 
willing, and her father objects to her marrying a manufacturer 
—what then ? " 

"No fear about the daughter. She is in love with you 
aheady, take my word for it. I know girls better than you do, 
which is only natural, seeing that I am a girl myself. As for 
the father, I really don't see why he should object. Ton have 
placed him under a great obligation. We Ryvingtons are at least 
respectable ; and papa and my brother, you know, have found 
out that ours is one of the oldest families in the kingdom. And 
really, Kan, I do not see that because a man happens to be an 
earl he is better than anybody else. Why should he be P " 

" Why, yon said only just now what an honour it would be 
to have an earl's daughter in the family." 

" Well, so it woiud, in the eyes of the world. But, really, 
you know, it would amount to very little. Lady Muriel would 
not make you a better wife, love you more, or make you any 
happier, simply because she happens to have a title, than if she 
were plain Miss Muriel." 

"That is exactly what I think myself, Dora. She might 
even make me a worse wife on that account. No, Dora, when 
I have made up my mind to marry, I shall look nearer home." 

" I hope you are not thinking of me. Ran, because, if you 
are, I tell you frankly you have no chance," said Dora, witn a 
ndschievons look at her cousin. 

" Why, what have I done to offend you, Dora P Or perhaps 
you do not think I would make yon a good husband ? " 

" On the contrary, I think you would make the best in the 
world. You are as good as gold. That is just it ; you are too 
good. The man I fall in love with — and unless I fall in love I 
shall not marry — must be just a little bit wicked — a dare-devil, 
dark-complexioned, piratical kind of a man, you know." 

" What I have you been reading Byron P 

**How did you knowP A little. His memory is greatly 
honoured in these parts. He and Rousseau together made the 
Lake Leman famous, they say ; and there is a copy of his poems 
in almost every house — at any rate of ' Ghilde Harold ' and the 
* Prisoner of Ohillon.' We nave been reading them aloud, and 
the * Corsair' and the * Bride of Abydos.' " 

** Well, it is not exactly the sort of reading I should choose 
for a young ladies' school," observed Randle. 

"Wo don't use Byron's poems for lesson-books, you old 
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fogey ; we read them, or rather such of them as mademoiselle 
allows — she is very strict, you know — ^amongst ourselves, when 
it rains, and thai, and we cannot go out. But never mind 
Byron, tell me about the others." 

"What others?" 

" Why, the Countess of Idndisfame and the other daughters." 

" What shall I tell you about them ? " ^ 

" How stupid you are. Ran ! Or perhaps you had eyes for 
nobody but Lady Muriel. I only want to Know how old they 
are, what they looked like, and how they were dressed." 

" Oiij ! Good heavens, what an only ! Well, I will do my 
best. Lady Lindisfame is on the shady side of forty, but very 
well preserved, middle-sized, and rather stout, nose slightly 
hooked, eyes dark, hair ditto, and streaked with grey, full face, 
chin rather tending to double, complexion good, cheeks red, 
general expression masterful and decided, yet not ungeniaL" 

** And what had she on P " 

" That you will have to guess, for if I might be shot this 
minute I could not tell you." 

" Did she wear a hat P " 

" Yes, that I do remember, and a very ugly one it was — ^brim 
about a yard in circumference." 

" Well, she is not my ideal of a countess — she is more like a 
duchess." 

"WhyP" 

" I always picture countesses as being tail, shapely, and 
haughtily handsome ; duchesses as stout, hook-nosed, arrogant, 
and double-chinned. Now tell me about Lady Maude." 

" Tall, plain-featured, sandy-haired, freckle-faced, and, as it 
seemed to me, rather proud and reserved." 

" Jealous of her sister, perhaps." 

" Ton absurd girl — what wiU you say next P " 
-** I am sure I don't know." 

" I don't think you do." 

"Yes, I do, though. What is the other like P there is another, 
is there not ? " 

** Yes, Lady Mary. Twelve years old, short-frocked, long- 
legged ; and the child has a good face and pleasant ways. Any- 
thing else P " 

** Yes. Are there no sons P " 

" Two or three, I believe ; but I may tell you at once that I 
know nothing about them. I heard just one mention of the boys, 
and I suppose the earl's sons were the youngsters spoken of." 

" That reminds me. I was forgetting about the earl. What 
is he like P " 

"A middle-aged gentleman of rather ungainly figure and 
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liomely countenance. Not very deyer, I f ancj, and a good deal 
led by bis wife; but yery conruy in manner, and, I shomd tbink, 
yery tind-bearted." 

'*Now, I tbink tbat is all," answered Dora, tbongbtfnlly. 
"Ton will go to Ayalon Priory, of course P " 

" If tbey inyite me, and I can find time." 

" Find time I Of conrse yon can, and if yon cannot yon mnst, 
if only tbat you may take notice wbat tbey wear and tell me 
afterwards." 

" But you know I never do take notice wbat ladies wear," 
remonstrated Handle, ratber alarmed at tbis suggestion ; " or, if 
I do, I foi^et immediately afterwards. I comd not possibly 
remember, Dora." 

'* Tbat difficulty is easily got oyer," returned Dora, witb one 
of ber most miscbieyous glances, for sbe deligbted in teasing ber 
cousin. " You sball write eyery day and tell me eyerytbing ; and 
then tbere will be no danger of your forgetting, you know. It 
will be so nice — ^almost as good as being at Ayalon Priory 
oneself. You wiU now — won't you — ^like a dear, good old 
Ban?" 

" I can try, vou know," said Handle, dubiously, not feeling 
quite sure wbetner Dora was in jest or earnest; " but.it will m 
time enougb to tbink about tbat when I get my invitation. Who 
knows ? It may never come." 

" No fear of tbat. And now, tell me about your otber adven- 
ture." 

" Wbat other adyenture P " 

" Witb that Russian you spoke about." 

" It was no adventure. I merely said tbat I had made the 
acquaintance of a Russian revolutionist on the steamer. We 
exchanged cards ; see, here is bis." 

" An, Sergius Kalougia. How do you know be is a revolu- 
tionist P " 

" I gathered as mucb from bis remarks, and then there was 
a spy following him." 

" Ob, how romantic ! Did the spy cateh him P " 

** Not exactly. He caught the spy." 

" Perhaps he is a Nihilist," observed Dora, thoughtfully, 
when Handle had told her of the disaster that befell the spy at 
Yevey. 

** Who— tbfe spy P " 

** Of course not. How can tbe spy be a Nihilist P This M. 
Kalougia, of course." 

" It is possible. But really I don't know mucb about these 
NihiHste. Wbat are tbey like P " 

"Like! Why, they are the most dreadful people in the 
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world. Madame Yientempe Bays they are worse than Thugs or 
cannibals. Thej believe in nothing, and kill everybody they 
don't like." 

" I hope Kalongia is not one of them, for I have invited him 
to Whitebrook." 

** Oh, Ban, invite a Nihilist to Whitebrook ! He will blow 
somebody np, or do something else equally dreadful." 

" Nonsense I Kalongia talks rather wildly at times, it is 
true, bnt he is no Nihilist." 

" I hope he is not, Kan, for all onr sakes, if he goes to White- 
brook ; but there are a great many of them about here. Is he 
very fierce-looking P " 

" Quite the contrary, and very quiet and gentlemanly in 
manner ; but I fancy he can be a good deal of a dare-devil if he 
likes. And, now I think of it, he has ve^ dark eyes. Just a 
man after your own heart, I should think, Dora." 

" Thank you, cousin. My ideas have certainly enlarged sino^ 
I came to Switzerland, but one must draw the line somewherv 
and I draw it at Nihilists." 

** But I teU you Kalougia is not a Nihilist." 

** I am not at all sure about that, Bandle. From your de 
scription, I rather think he is." 

" If you are at home when he comes to Whitebrook, I will 
introduce him to you, and then you may judge for yourself," 
answered Bandle, with a laugh. 

" Thank you very much. Ban, but I don't want to be intro- 
duced to him. At any rate, vou must have him searched first, 
to see that he has no dynamite or bomb-sheUs about him, and 

'* Here comes a young woman who wants to speak to you, I 
think, Dora." 

The young woman proved to be a bonne (servant), who 
came to announce that Monsieur Byvington's repast was served, 
and that Mademoiselle Yieutemps awaited him in the dining- 
room. 



CHAPTEB XI. 

ANOTHER PARTING. 



The cousins, in obedience to the summons conveyed by the 
bonne, returned to the house, and, when they entered the dming- 
room, found Mademoiselle Yieutemps at the head of the table, 
of which, on no consideration whatever, would she let anyone 
but herself do the honours. 
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"By taMng your repast now, Monsieur Byriiu^n," she 
observed, " yon Will have time to walk leisurely to the station, 
whither Dora can accompany yon and make her last adienx. 
Did you show yonr brother the Promenade des Marronniers, 
mignonne ? " 

" Yon, mistake, mademoiselle," said Dora, demurely. " Ban- 
die is not my brother — he is my cousin." 

" Quelle horreur I " exclaimed the schoolmistress, falling back 
in her chair as if she were going to faint, her face expressiye of 
the deepest dismay. " Mais, mon Dieu, mademoiselle, this is 
too much. Did you not tell me this gentleman was your brother; 
and you, monsieur, did you not say that Mademoiselle Byrington 
was your sister P " 

** Neither one nor the other, Mademoiselle Yieutemps," said 
Dora, coolly. "He was announced as Mr. Handle Byying- 
ton." 

" Yery well ; Mr. Bandle Ryvington is your brother, yonr 
only brother, as you have often told me." 

" So he is, and my cousin too." 

" Fray be serious, mademoiselle. This is an afiEair very grave, 
I assure you. Do not attempt any calernbours or mauvaises 
plaisanteries — ^any ill-timed jokes — if you please. How can 
this gentleman be at the same time your brother and your cousin P 
You mock me ; you amuse yourself at my expense. Mademoiselle 
Dora." 

** I beg your pardon, Mademoiselle Vieutemps ; I did not say 
that he was." 

" But, Mademoiselle Dora, what mean you P You will tell 
me next that I have no ears. Did I not this moment hear you 
say so P " 

* " I said that Randle Byvington was my cousin, and I said 
that Bandle Byvington was my brother, and what I said was 
true." 

** Excuse me, Mademoiselle Dora, that cannot be true — it is 
impossible — ^it is a thing unheard of. But I see how it is ; you 
are making a little joke. He is all the time your brother. Are 
you not. Monsieur Ryvington ? " 

'*I am her cousin, as she says," answered Bandle, who 
thought the mystification had gone far enough. "Yet she is 
quite right. Her brother, my cousin, bears the same name as 
myself. She has, therefore, a brother Bandle and a cousin 
Bandle." 

" Oh, mechante, to deceive me in such a fashion," said the 
Bchoolmistress, shaking her finger, but not unkindly, at Dora. 
" What would monsieur your father say if he knew P And it is 
not convenable — ^it is not^ comme il faui — ^what do you say P 
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Proper ! It is not proper for a young girl to take walks iiterdr' 
tete with a young gentleman, thongh ne is her consin." 

"Why, papa asked him to call, Mademoiselle Yieutemps; and 
as for tidkmg tete-dr-tete, Randle and I have walked tete-a-tete 
hundreds of times. Yon mnst remember that we are English, 
and English girls are not jeunesfiUes.^' 

"I daresay it is tme," observed Mademoiselle Yientemps, 
thoaghtfnUy. "It is certainly to me altogether incompre- 
hensible ; yet I have heard that snch enormities are committed 
in England. StiU, if I had known, Dora, yon would not have 
walked out with your cousin alone. But you will promise me 
one thing, my cabbage — ^you will not let it be known that this 
gentleman is not your brother. The example would be fright- 
ful, it might demoralise the whole school. On this condition I 
think you may go with monsieur your cousin to the station to 
make your last adieux; but Julie must accompany you both 
there and back. We are not in England, remember. How 
young girls who are allowed such liberties can possibly turn out 
well IS to me absolutely incomprehensible — absolutely incompre- 
hensible. But the English always were a people apart, and I 
suppose their way of bringing up their chil<iren is only in keep- 
ing with the national character." 

" We have no reason to be dissatisfied with the results, I 
think — at least, so far as our girls are concerned," said Handle, 
who was not at all disposed to admit the superiority of the 
French system of girl training, which Mademoiselle Yieutemps 
seemed to take for granted ; "I have not, it is true, seen much of 
ccmtinental young mdies ; but I cannot admit that they are one 
whit better, or more modest, than our English maidens." 

If Handle had not feared to give offence, he would have said 
that the maidens of England were in every way superior to the 
jeaneafilles of France. 

Dora rewarded him with an approving glance. 

" It is very well of you, monsieur, to defend your country and 
your compatriotes ; and it is only right that you should think 
highly of them; but you know our French proverb, chcuywn d son 
goUt — everyone to his taste; and you must let an old woman 
retain her belief that the system under which she was brought 
up, and in which she tries to bring up the jeunes filles committed 
to her charge, is the best possible — except perhaps for English 
and American ^Is, who are like none other.^ 

" I do not Know if you intend that as a compliment, made- 
moiselle," answered Bondle, "but I take it as one. You are 
right. English girls are like none other." 

The repast over, Randle took leave of the schoolmistress, 
and Dora, followed by a servant, who, however, remained so far 
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in the rear that they were practically as much en teU-dL-UiU as 
hefore, went with her cousin to the station. They walked 
slowly, and Dora had ample time to point ont, and Ilandle to 
admire, the beanties of ffyon— its snperb situation, its trees, 
terraces, and gardens, its quaint honses and Gothic towers, and 
the nnrivallea yiews which it commanded. The eyemng was 
calm. The bine wavelets of the lake broke noiselessly at the 
foot of the hill on which Nyon sits enthroned. Fishermen's 
boats, laden with lacnstrine spoil, were returning slowly home- 
wards ; and a fleet of lateen-rigged barques, their win^-hke sails 
bellying lazily to the dying breeze, were bearing up for Yvoire 
and Geneva. The sun, now low in. the west, had veiled his face 
behind a mass of trailing clouds which rose from the crest of 
Mont Beculet; and his mellowed ra^jrs shed on the green meadows 
and fragrant woods, the white villas and grey castles of the 
Savoyard shore, a golden glory, and illuminedthe wild desolation 
of the Pennine Alps and the eternal snows of Mont Blanc with 
a weird and ghostly splendour. 

"There is nothing like this at Whitebrook, Dora," said 
Handle, softly. " Do you think you can live contentedly in Lan- 
cashire after being so long in Switzerland? " 

" I shall re^t Nyon often, no doubt. All my life long I 
shall think of it, and my stay here, with pleasure. But then 
you see. Ran, Lancashire is home, and Nyon is not. It might 
become so, though — any place might." 

" How, Dora P " 

" Home is wherever the heart and affections are." 

•* And yours P " 

" Are going with you to Whitebrook, Ran." 

" Where you will soon follow them," answered Randle, care- 
lessly ; for he saw in his cousin's remarks nothing more than a 
confession of girlish home-sickness, albeit the time came when 
they appeared to him in another light, and he saw in her words 
a deeper meaning. " You are not alone in wanting something 
you d!o not possess. It is a very common complaint. When we 
are at home we want to be abroad, and when we are abroad we 
want to be at home. I only wish I could stay all the summer in 
Switzerland. " 

" Why don't you, then P " 

" What would become of the concern, I should like to know, 
if I were to stav away all summer P Since my father died 
the whole weight of it has rested on my shoulder — before he 
died, I might say, for he was ill severid months. This is the 
first holiday I have taken since, and I feel that I have already 
been away too long." 

" There is Bob." 
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" So there is, and he does not do amiss ; bnt he is little more 
than a lad jet, remember." 

" That means, I suppose, that he is not mnch of a help to 
yon." 

" Not mnch, though I manage him better than jnj father did, 
I fancy. He is a bit wild and harum-scarum at times, and my 
father was afraid of trusting him, and did not give him much to 
do. That was a mistake. I act quite differently. I tell him a 
thing must be done, and make him responsible for the doing. 
Then he works and pays attention. When Bob is a little older, 
I think he will do very well. In fact, if he had not been shap- 
ing well of late, I could not haye taken so long a holiday. But 
f aSber and he neyer pulled yery well together. I think Bob's 
occasional wildness rather frightened him. You know how yery 
strict and old-fashioned in his ways and ideas my father used to 
be." 

" Bob and he were antipathetic, I suppose," suggested Dora. 

" They did not understand each other, and when people do not 
understand each other they are apt to get on badly. At least, 
that is what I was reading in a book." 

*' The book is right, Dora. I daresay that is why your 
brother and I do not always get on yery well together — ^we are 
antipathetic." 

" Then you and I must be sympathetic, Ran, for we always 
get on yery well together," obseryed Dora, with the grayity be- 
coming the discussion of a somewhat metaphysical subject. 

'* Exactly. And you and Bob always got on well together, I 
think." 

''Always. I like Bob. Does not he come of age next 
year P " 

" Tes, early in June — the 6th, I think." 

" I shall be at home then. What are you going to do P " 

" By way of keeping it up, you mean r " 

" Yes. X ou will liaye to giye a dance, of course, and a treat 
to the hands." 

** Beally, I haye hardly giyen the matter a thought yet. I 
don't know about the dance; I am not sure that my mother 
would like it. The hands must, of course, haye a troat. We 
shall see when the time comes. In any case we will not decide 
till you get back. I suppose you would like to haye a finger in 
the pie P " 

" You must giye a dance or something, and I should certainly 
like to haye a finger in that pie ; and I will make papa or Kandle 
fetch me in May, so that I may be at home in good time. But 
here we are at the station. Don't you think you had better take 
your ticket P " 
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" Decidedbr, and renter my belongings, whioli I ordered to 
be sent here trom. the landing-stage, u you will kindly excuse 
me a moment.'^ 

Handle had hardly taken his ticket, watched the rather 
' tedious operation of weighing his lugga^, and obtained the 
Toncher for it, when the whistle of the train was heard. 

Three minutes later he was gone, and Dora was returning 
wistfully towards "Villa Artemisia. 

The honne who formed Dora's escort, when talking next day 
with her fellow-servants, told how very fond Mademoiselle Ryv- 
in^n was of her brother. She made her adieux without shed- 
ding a tear ; but when the train was out of sisht, and she no 
more waved her handkerchief, " my faith, how she wept ! " said 
the girl, " and she bad such a headache afterwards that she could 
not come down to supper, and spent the rest of the evening aU 
alone in her room." 

As for Randle, he sped towards Lausanne (if travelling by a 
Swiss train can Tse called speeding), whence he intended to pro- 
ceed, vi& Fontarlier, to Fans, thiiuing sometimes of his business, 
sometimes of the girls he had left behind him. Though he had 
been greatly struck by Lady Muriel Avalon, he did not feel as if 
he hsia lost his heart to her ; and he had so long looked on Dora 
as a girl, that it did not occur to him she might have begun to 
feel and think as a woman. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED FIBM. 

A LONG, straggling, loose-jointed, monotonous manufacturing 
town in Mid-Lancashire — ^a multitude of chimneys, ''tall as 
masts of some high admiral," tossing their smoke in the sombre 
air — a wilderness of streets and lanes, running in all directions 
until they are lost, miles away, in brick-fields and waste places. 
The streets, for the most part, except about the central square 
and the outskirts, are passages between gaunt and gloomy 
factories, foundries, machme-shops, and mean-looking cottages. 
Here and there is a sooty church, save for its stumpy steeple, 
hardly distinguishable from a warehouse, or slab-sided chapel of 
depressing aspect. Near the middle of the town is a space free 
from long chimneys, and occupied by the town-hall, market- 
place, banks, and other buildings, wmch, if they were a little 
was dingy, might be deemed almost handsome. On the rising 
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ground towards the north are clusters of comely villas, sur- 
rounded bj gardens and embowered in trees ; and, beyond the 
chimneys and the smoke, the outlook is as picturesque and 
attractive as the town itself is ugly and repellents Yet, un- 
lovely as Whitebrook undoubtedly is, something may be urged 
in its behalf — ^it might be worse. There are places still leea 
lovelv. It is not, for instance, quite as dismal as Heywood, 
which has been aptly likened to a petrified funeral procession ; 
nor as hideous as Wigan, which could hardly be blacker if it had 
been quarried from its own coal measures ; nor as gloomy as 
Bolton, whose dingy buildings and cindered roads might well 
suggest the idea that the town is sorrowing for its sins in soot 
and ashes. And though the air of Whitebrook cannot truthfully 
be described as balmy, nor as reminding him who breathes it of 
Araby the Blest, it will compare favourably with that of a large 
town in another part of the county, where, in a dry summer, the 
manufacturers are wont to fill their boilers and draw their sup- 
plies of condensing water from the main sewer. 

Whitebrookers of this generation might also urge in extenu- 
ation of judgment that the town is pretty much as they found 
it, and that by far the greater part of it was in existence long 
before the SBsthetic idea came into vogue, or sanitary science into 
being. They are, moreover, making creditable efforts to repair 
the faults of their forefathers, and the town is visibly, if very 
slowly, emerging from the condition of unredeemed ugliness in 
which it "was so long content to abide. 

The working people of Whitebrook are a sturdy, independent, 
and industrious race, somewhat lacking, perhaps, in sweetness 
and light, and too much given to quarrelling over their cups and 
punching each other's heads, but thoroughly in earnest, gifted 
with considerable shrewdness, and possessea of a rich store of 
mother wit. The masters are of all sorts, from the overlooker 
just starting for himself, who lives like one of his own hands, 
and makes ms lads work harder than hired servants, to the cotton 
lord who counts his looms by the thousand, and his spindles by 
the hundred thousand, educates his sons at Oxford, and his 
daughters at Paris, drops his h's, and aspires to Parliamentary 
honours. 

The Ryvingtons, though they were supposed to have some 
connection with Rvin^ton Pike, nad long flourished in White- 
brook. The first of them, according to the family tradition, 
settled in the town about the middle of the last century, 
when it was little more than a large village of timbered houses, 
clustering round the parish church in a green and shady valley, 
through which meandered the White Brook, the stream whence 
the pEice derives its name, at that time clear, if not white (some 
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local arcbsBolo^ts hold that ** white/' in this case, is a corrap- 
tion of " wide ')> a^<1 i^ot, as now, of the consistency of porridge, 
and the colour of ink. 

The first of the Whitebrook Rjyingtons was not supposed hj 
Ms neighbours to have any ancestors to speak of, and ne died in 
ignorance of the fact, discovered in a later age by one of his 
descendants, that his name was among the most illustrious in the 
North of England, and his house remotely akin to the royal race 
of Barbarossa. Seeing, however, that he was a hard-working 
draper in a small way of business, whose chief concern was to 
make both ends meet and bring up his family creditably, it may 
be questioned if the knowledge would have afforded him mucn 
satisfaction. A little legacy or a large order would have been 
more to the purpose. His son Bandle, who succeeded him in the 
shop, was a shrewd and prosperous tradesman, who conceived the 
happy idea of himself manufacturing some of the scoods in 
which be dealt. So he bought him yam and gave it out to weave, 
manufacturing in those halcyon days being open to anybody who 
could hire a weaver or two and find a few cops and warps. Some 
of the pieces which he produced he sold in the grey, and acquired 
considerable local celebrity for the excellent quality of his 
bumps and sheetings ; others he got bleached, and sold as shirt- 
ings or stuff for shifts. As hislbusiness increased he opened 
up a connection in Manchester, took his sons into partnership, 
and when he died, left his firm in good credit, and his family in 
easy circumstances. 

His descendants honoured the memory of their ancestor by 
making Randle a family name, and perpetuating the designa- 
tion of Bundle Byvington and Sons, which he had bestowed 
upon the firm, a designation that, after the lapse of a hundred 
years, it still retains. 

This Bandle — Bandle the first, he maybe called — and the two 
sons that succeeded him, just and God-fearing men all of them, 
^ve the house a character and a tone which it never lost. Their 
mfinence, as does that of most of us, either for good or for evil, 
fived after them. In disposition they were prudent and cautious, 
in their dealings honourable and straightforward. They were 
slow in adopting new inventions, deliberate in making changes, 
and looked with distrust on new-fangled ways. They clung to 
hand looms long after some of their neighbours were making for- 
tunes by power looms ; and adopted ike innovation only when 
they saw it was an assured success. They were equally back- 
ward in substituting self-actors for hand mules, loose reeds for 
fast reeds, and two picking sticks for one. They never increased 
their business or put up a new building untu the money was 
ready beforehand. They had always a balance at their bankers, 
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and would rather have perished than have had anybody " astride 
of the ridging "' of house or factory. 

" We should feel as if th' place was not our own if we parted 
with th' writings/' said a member of the firm one day to a neigh- 
bour who was talking about mortgaging his mill. **Td liefer 
sell it out and out, and be a tenant, than go on in th' name of 
owning a property as somebody could sell o'er my head." 

Tms was not the way to make a large fortune or build up a 
big business; and considering, further, that the Ryyingtons 
always divided their substance fairly among their children, mak- 
ing no difference between sons and daughters, it is not surprising 
that the " concern," as they always called it, did not equal in 
magnitude some establishments of much later growth, nor that, 
after several generations, they were rather well-to-do than 
wealthy. 

But they had their compensations. They were free from the 
greatest of troubles that can beset a business man — shortness 
of money. Even in the worst of times their credit was never 
questioned, nor their power of keeping their mills going and their 
people employed impaired. " Ryvingtons " never either stopped 
or ran short time ; and as they had no need to " grind " their 
hands, always paid full wages, and used good cotton, they had 
rarely a turn-out. Their honesty was proverbial. They gave so 
full weight and measure, and were so correct in their accounts 
withal, that even the keenest buyers accepted their invoices with- 
out examination. They never tried to pass off faulty pieces as 
perfect. Groods in respect of which abatements had been made 
nrom the weaver's wages were kept scrupulouslv apart and sold 
as " rejects." It was sometimes said that Ryvingtons' " bates," 
as faulty goods are occasionally called, were better than some 
people's " regulars." They paid their accounts to the day, and 
with those who did not treat them in like manner they would 
have nothing to do. It was a ri^d rule of the concern to close 
the account of any buyer who, either by unpunctual payments or 
any other lapse, showed that he was not careful to keep his en- 
gagements; and, albeit by thus acting they lost a lew good 
customers, they escaped bad debts and saved themselves an in- 
finitude of worry. 

It is hardly necessarv to say that Ryvington and Sons had 
never anything to do with bills. They regarded them as an in- 
vention of the devil. Even when they imported cotton, which 
shippers invariably draw against at a usance of a certain number 
of days or months, the concern always took up the drafts under 
discount. 

It is almost superfluous to say that a famUy firm so old- 
fashioned. in their ways and ideas were orthodox in religion and 
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conservative in politics. They were faithful, if not very ardent, 
sapporters of the Chnrch as bj law established ; and though 
they did not mix themselves np mnch in local matters, having 
gener ally other fish to fry, they always thought it their duty, 
when Whitebrook was contested, to place their vote and interest 
atthe disposal of the Tory candidates. 

As befitted their antiquity, there being no other family in the 
borough that could boast of so long a pedigree, the Ryvingtons 
were somewhat reserved in their manner and exclusive in their 
choice of associates, holding themselves studiously aloof from 
new comers and upstarts. They made an exception, however, in 
favour of those of their old hands who had set up for themselves 
and seemed to be getting on. These they graciously patronised, 
and sometimes substantially helped. 



CHAPTER Xiri. 

THE BEDSCAB BYVINGTONS. 

The home of the Ryvingtons, though technically within the 
borough of WhitebrooK, was some dist^ce from the town proper. 
At the time of the first Reform Bill the parliamentary boundaries 
of the borough had been considerably broadened, and made to 
include a wide extent of open country. Redscar, as the place 
was called, lay in a little valley at the very extremity of the 
boundary. It was shut off from the town and sheltered from its 
smoke by an intervening wood-crowned hill. The situation had 
been chosen by the first Randle for its water privileges and other 
advantages, including proximity to a canal which, reaching as far 
as Wigan and Liverpool, formed, before the advent of railways, 
a ntiedium for the supplies of cotton and coal of inestimable 
value. 

It goes without saying that the mills were near the canal. 
They formed a grotesque and rather confused mass of buildings — 
from the four-storeyed, narrow- windowed, ivy-mantled, weather- 
worn little factory, nearly a hundred years old, now used as a 
warehouse, to a modem loom shed with a glass roof, and a statelv, 
six-storeyed, fireproof mill with a flat one, and windows evidently 
designed to justify the final cause of windows and give the 
utmost possible amount of light. But the wonder and triumph 
of Redscar was a most remarkable chimney, in shape and 
appearance rather resembling an Italian campanile than a Lan- 
cashire " luver," a chimney, strange to say, that never smoked. 
Careful observers averred that they could occasionally discern 
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a clond-like somethiiiff hovering abont the top of it ; but eycn 
the most censorious admitted that this appearance was more like 
condensing steam than factory smoke, and that if all the chim- 
ueys in Whitebrook were fitted up on the same principle it would 
enect an immense improvement in its aspect, and probably an 
important saving in the consumption of coaL 

At right an^es to the mills were two long rows of cottages, 
as old-fashioned, some of them, as the factory of the first Randle, 
yet by no means bad dwellings, since, having been built with 
*' shops " for the reception of hand looms, they were more roomy 
than many modem erections of the same class. The style of 
the majority of them, however, was of a later age, and a 
new row was in course of building so superior to the rest that 
thejr promised, when finished, to f ^b&l the boast of their designer, 
and be a comfort to look at and a pleasure to live in. 

On the brow of the wooded hill which I have mentioned as 
cutting ofE Bedscar from Whitebrook were two houses, about 
half a mile apart, embowered in trees, surrounded by gardens, 
and approached by winding, grass-bordered avenues. They were 
square, substantial structures of g^y sandstone, and, though 
sufficiently well-looking, had evidently been planned rather with 
a view to comfort and solidity than to outward appearance. 

One of them was called Redscar Hall; the other bore the 
name of Redscar House. In the former, some years prior to the 
opening of our story, had lived Randle Ryvington, undo of the 
Randle whose acquaintance the reader has already made, and 
Dora's father. In Redscar House lived the younger Randle, 
better known in the neighbourhood as Red Ranme and Red 
Ryvington, and his brother Robert, generally spoken of as Bob, 
to distmgnish him from his father, whose name was also Robert. 
This Robert had died the year before Handle's visit to Switzer- 
land, shortly after taking his elder son into partnership, and 
some ten years after the elder Randle had dissolved his connection 
with the firm of Ryvington and Sons, and left Redscar Hall for 
Deepdene Park, a place on the other side of Whitebrook. As 
Randle senior had also a son Randle, the male members of the 
Ryvington family consisted at that time of three Randies and 
, two Roberts, a state of things which naturally led to one of the 
families being distinguished as theRedscar and the other as Deep- 
dene Ryvingfcons. By a natural transition these designations were 
shortened respectively to " Red " and " Deep "; and the cousins 
Randle, who were almost exactly of the same age, and so like 
each other as often to be mistaken for twins, became par excellence 
" Deep Ryvington " and " Red Ryvington," while their fathers 
were invariably spoken of as " Mr. Ryvington " and " Mr. Robert." 
In this respect they were exceptionally fortunate, nearly every 
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other manufactiiTer in the neighbourhood being dabbed with 
some post-baptismal name, often more expressive than flat- 
tering. 

Robert Hyvington had devoted himself nearly all his life long 
to the concern, to which he considered it to be one of the greatest 
of earthly privileges to belong. He loved it as a sailor loves hib 
ship, an officer his regiment, a squire of old family his hereditary 
estate. He looked upon it as something apart from himself, as 
having an almost sacred character. He placed its interest above 
his own personal interest, or that of any other person. " The 
concern mnst not suffer," was his final and invariable answer to 
every proposal which seemed adverse to its welfare. It was a 
joke among his neighbours that when Mr. Robert died he would 
take the latest balance-sheet with him to show to his father 
in the other world. 

When his brother Handle first proposed to retire from the 
concern, Robert could hardly believe his own ears. It was the 
first time in the history of the concern that any Ryviugton had 
wished to sever his connection therewith ; and the state of mind 
which could make such a consummation seem desirable was simply 
incomprehensible to him. Although his brother's retirement 
would leave him sole proprietor of the concern, he tried hard to 
turn him from his purpose ; but Handle had made up*his mind, 
and their partnerslup was dissolved — in some measure also their 
friendship, for they were never the same to each other again, and 
Robert marked his sense of his brother's lack of loyalty to the 
concern by erasing his name as executor from his will. Shortly 
before his death, however, he repented him of this resolve, and 
re-nominated Randle as one of his trustees. 

Two years after Raudle's retirement, Robert's elder son, then 
about eighteen, finislied his education, and be^an to learn his 
duties as a future member of the concern. As the lad was sharp, 
and had a bent for science, his father, after he left the Whitebrook 
Grammar School, sent him for two years to Glasgow, where he 
studied mechanics and chemistry under two celebrated professors 
of those branches of knowledge. 

The day his son was of age Robert made him a partner, an 
arrangement that gave the old gentleman unspeakable satisfaction; 
for the thought that in the event of his death the concern would 
be left to manage itself, and might, in such a dire contingency, 
even cease to exist, had long caused him mortal anxiety. From 
this fear he was now relieved, and, as Randle had already proved 
himself an able coadjutor and an excellent man of business, his 
father felt that, with a little more experience, the lad might be 
trmted to bear the burden alone should the need arise. The 
oeed did arise* A few years later Robert slept his last sleep iu 
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tlie family yault in tlie parish churcliyard. When he knew his 
end was approaching he called his son to him. 

"You are voung to be left with snch a weight on yonr 
shoulders, my aear lad," he said. " I would I might have been 
spared a few years longer ; but God's .will be done 1 Be cautious ; 
don't stretch your arm farther than the coat sleeve will reach. 
You are sharp enough — ^I have no fear about that, but young 
folks are sometimes apt to be a bit too venturesome. Be a father 
as well as a brother to Bob ; he's not like you, he'll want looking 
after. I need not tell you to be good to your mother, you always 
have been ; you have been good to us both. Nobody could wish 
for a better sou. God in Heaven bless you, my lad ! Do your 
duty ; stick to the concern." 

*' I will try, father," said Randle, struggling with his tears. 
" And, God helping me, I will do my duty by the concern, as you 
have done yours." 

He gave the promise freely, though he would rather his 
father's thoughts at this supreme moment had not been so en- 
tirely taken up with worldly affairs. 

" I know you will ; good lad, good lad. Now I shall die easy. 
I know the concern in your hands will be safe. It makes me feel 
better; marbe I shall pull through after all." 

The day after this conversation Kobert Ryvington died. 
His last words were, " Duty— concern — Bandle." 

He appointed as his executors Sophia, his wife, Randle, his 
brother, Kandle, his son, and Leonard Pleasington, of White- 
brook, his trusty friend and legal adviser. His second son, then 
about twenty, was to have the option, two years later — of which 
there could be little question that he would avail himself — of 
entering the concern as partner, if Bandle should at that time 
be of opinion that his brother could fill the position with credit 
to himself and advantage to the business. 

Among other provisions of the will was one to the effect that 
on each of the testator's sons and his wife should be settled a 
sum of ten thousand pounds, so that, as Robert, when he was 
explaining his intentions in this regard to his lawyer, observed, 
there would always be bread and cheese for them, whatever 
happened. As, however, Randle did not think that so large a 
sum could at once be spared from the working capital of the 
concern — seeing that they had lately built a new loom shed and 
spent a good lob of money on machinery and other improve- 
ments — it was agreed that the amount in question should form 
a first charge on the Redscar estate. When this expedient was 
fiinst proposed, Randle objected that it was against a long. 
standing rule of the concern to borrow money, either on mort- 
gage or in any other way. To this objection Mr. Pleasington 
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replied that the transaction would inyolve neither borrowing nor 
payment, and that the property would be just as much the 
property of the family as previously; whereupon Randle 
yielded the point and the arrangement as proposed was carried 
out. 

The year following his father's death, Kandle, who besides 
bearing almost alone the burden of a large business — for Bob 
bad not long left school, and was not yet of much use to him — 
had been compelled to imdertake many extraneous matters 
arising out of the winding-up of his father's affairs, and was 
beginning to suffer somewhat m health, made a trip to Switzer- 
land, in the course of which, as the reader is aware, he formed 
the acquaintance of Lord Lindisfame and his family, and of 
Sergius Kalougia 



CHAPTER Xiy. 

IN MOSLEY STREET. 

Thbee days after quitting Switzerland, Dora, and Lady Muriel, 
Eandle was in the midst of murky Manchester. The change 
was startling. It could hardly have been more so if he had gone 
to bed in fairy-land and got up in pandemonium. Instead of 
snow-white peaks, vaulted over with cerulean skies, were black- 
throated chimneys overhung with smokv clouds. The arrowy 
Bhone was replaced by the inky Irwell, the pathless pine-wooifs 
by crowded sheets, the blue expanse of Lake Leman by a babel 
of sooty buildings. Randle, as he walked down Mosley Street 
towards Ryvington and Sons' warehouse, breathed a sigh of 
i^gret ; for, man of business and devoted to duty thou^ he 
was, he had a strain of romance in his character, and glancing 
at the sights around him, and mentally comparing them with the 
scenes he had so lately quitted, he tnought, if the alternative 
had been open to him, he would willmgly have exchanged 
Lancashire and his present lot for some 

*' Fair clime where every season smiles 
Benignant o'er those blessed isles, ' 

and, perchance, a companion equally fair and benignant. But 
the atmosphere and associations of Mosley Street are not 
altogether propitious for '* winged wanderings of the fancy;" 
and when Randle reached the door of his warehouse he was 
roused to the reality of things by the sight of a load of shirtings 
fresh from Redscar ; while the grasp of old Oates's hand, and 
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the sound of his cheery voice, completed the shattering of his 
day-dream, and banished from his mind — ^for the moment at 
least — ^the last vagrant yearnings for a mountain land and an 
angelic face. 

>." Glad to see you back, Mr. Handle ; glad to see you back. 
Your trip seems to have done you a power of good. Why, you 
are as brown as a bit of old mahogany. I hope you liked 
Switzerland, sir. A fine country, they tell me. Don't you feel 
as if you were a ticket-of-leave man going back to penal servi- 
tude ? I always do when I come back to Manchester after my 
holiday at the sea-side." 

Oates was the salesman, a dapper little fellow with big eyes, 
so very wide open as to suggest that the owner's mental con. 
dition was one of chronic astonishment. Though everybody 
called him Old Oates, and he had been a long time in the service 
of the concern — ^f or which he had an immense respect — he was 
not a very old man, and, despite his sixty years, " sound in wind, 
limb, and eyesight," as he often took occasion to observe. 

" Well, it is rather a trial, buckling to after a pleasant holi- 
day, which you would gladly have made longer if you could. 
But life is not all beer and skittles, you know. We must not 
put pleasure before business. And how have you been this long 
time, Oates P " 

" Salubrious, Mr. Randle; salubrious. Never better in my 
life, as I know of — sound in wind, limb, and eyesight ; and there 
isn't many men of my age can say that. And what is more, I'll 
back myself to run up a flight of steps with anybody in 
Manchester ten years younger ; or anybody else, weight for age. 
Ah, ah, ah ! " 

The capability of physical exertion denoted by Mr. Oates's 
last observation was one of considerable importance to a person 
in his position, for a Manchester salesman passes about half his 
working life in getting up stairs, and a failure of leg power, or 
a tendency to broken- windedness, would be almost as fatal to 
his usefulness as to that of a racehorse in training or a foot 
soldier in war time. 

" I am glad you keep so well and hearty, Oates. Why, you 
are as fresh as when vou first came tons, and that is — let me 
see — how long since r " 

** Eight and twenty years come next September. I entered the 
service of the concern the year your father was married — ^that 
was before you were bom, and I hope I shall live to see you 
married also, Mr Bandle." 

" Thank you for the information," said Randle, with a laugh ; 
"and now about business. How have things gone on while 
1 have been away ? " 
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" Yery well, Mr. Kandle. Nothing special has hajppened, at 
least not at this end, and I have not heard of anything at the 
works. Deliveries are all in order; everything up to time." 

" Sold anything P " 

** Yery little — ^f or the time, I mean — perhaps 20,000 pieces 
of one sort and another. I took an order yesterday from 
Idadder and Mordannt for 3,000 railways at seven and six." 

By " railways " Mr. Gates meant a description of cloth on 
which that name had been conferred to signify the extreme 
rapidity with which, owing to their lightness of textnre, they 
were woven. 

" Bnt is not that rather a low price P " asked Randle. " The 
last price we ffot, if I remember rightly, was seven and nine." 

" So it is, but the market has been as flat as ditch water — all 
the time yon have been away, I think. But we are not badly 
off. We have orders on the books that will keep us goin^ for a 
fortnight or more ; and there was decidedly a better f eehng on 
'Change yesterday afternoon. There is more doing at Calcutta, 
I am told, and Wild and Savage sent over an hour ago to ask 
for quotations ; and that's a good sign. They know the time o' 
day, Wild and Savage do. But they won't catch old Gates 
napping, let 'em get up as early as they like." 

" You did not quote, I suppose ? " 

** Not exactly. I said I'd slip across in the course of the 
morning. I don't mean to name a price to anybody until I know 
what the feeling is here, and what is being done in Liverpool. 
When Wild and Savage want a quotation early in a morning, I 
says to myself, * Keep your weather eye open. Gates/ says I. 
It is not easy to catch an old bird with chaff, Mr. Randle." 

•* Not an old bird like you, Gates, I'm sure. I shall leave 
everything to you to-day, for I am so completely out of the 
swim that if I were to meddle I should muddle. Will my 
brother be here to-day, do you suppose ? " 

" I believe so. He was here on Friday, and said he should 
very likely run up to-day to see what was going on. A smart 
young man Mr. Robert, sir. With a little more experience he'll 
make a capital man of business. He knows what he's about, he 
does." 

" Yes ; Bob is no fool. I think sometimes he is even too 
sharp — ^too sharp and sanguine. His ideas are very large." 

"Why, yes, they are, just a little. It is a fault of young 
people, being very hopeful, and believing they know better than 
anybody else. And it's maybe as well as it is so, or else what 
would become of 'em when they get older, poor things, and 
found what a terribly disappointing world it is ? Depend upon 
itf Mr. Randle, a hopeful disposition is a wonderful help to a 
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man in the battle of life. As for Mr. Bobert, you baTe only to 
keep a tight hand on him, and he'll do first-rate. Bat here is 
Bles^ard coming down the steps. He was here on Friday, in- 
quiring when you'd be back, very anxious ; and as he would not 
say what his business was, neither to me nor Mr. Kobert, I 
expect it is something private. I think I'll just see how many 
pieces have come up this morning. WUd and Savage are very 
pressing for the completion of their order for madapollams." 

Byviugton and Sons' warehouse was a large cellar, divided 
into a room for the reception of pieces, and two small offices. 
Their standing and the extent of their business would have fully 
warranted the firm having a more imposing place ; but they had 
been tenants of this particular cellar upwards of thirty years ; 
and, as a rule, the concern was very conservative, especially as 
touching outlay or changes, the influence of which on future 
stocktakings was problematical or remote. 

'' If you will undertake to get a halfpenny a piece more on 
our production the year round," said Mr. I^obert Kyvington one 
day to Oates, when the latter was urging him to take a large 
first-floor warehouse in Portland Street, *' we will flit to- 
morrow." 

The salesman, notwithstanding the soundness of his wind, 
limbs, and eyesight, and liis unequalled caj^acity for getting up 
stairs, being unable to accept this condition, the lease of the 
cellar was renewed for a further term of fourteen years. 

" Well, Blezzard," said Bandle, as the inciividual whom 
Oates had seen descending the steps entered the office, "you 
wanted to see me, I hear ; what can I do for you to-day ? " 

"It is gradely warm to-dav," rejoined felezzard, taking a 
big blue pocket-handkerchief from the crown of his hat and 
mopping nis face therewith — a pleasant, clean-cut face, with 
plenty of colour, which, however, it did not owe to drink, the 
man being a teetotaller. " Wor it as warm wheer yo've bin, 
Mr. Frank?" 

" Warmer, a good deal." 

" Bith, mon, yo' womt frozen, then P Do yo' want a boss, 
thinken yo', Mr. Frank — a gradely ^ood un, risingseven, saand as 
a bell, and 'ansom as paint; just suit yo' or Mr. Bobbut, to ride 
a-hunting." 

" I have not time to go a-hunting, Blezzard, and Robert has 
a hunter ; if he had another, he would be hunting too much, I 
am afraid." 

"Well, could yo' do wi' a cart hoss, then? That grey mare 
as goes in th' shafts— Patty, durn'd they call her ? — is getting 
too stiff for yo're wark. I've getten one as would just do for 
yo*, same colour, too, but a hoss — you never seed such legs and 
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each a barril i' your life. Stan's sixteen hon*s and a hoaf; as 
strong as a helepbont and draws like a deyil. What sayeu yo', 
Mr. Frank ? " 

" I don't know, Blezzard. I think the grey mare will do 
jet awhile. When I make np my mind to pa^ with her, I'll let 
you know." 

" Are yo' wantin' oaght i'th shuttle or bobbin way, thinken 
yo' P We are gradely weel fit up now for toming 'em out fast, 
and I can put 'em in chap." 

" You know we always give orders for these things at the 
works, Blezzard. I'll inquire how we stand when we get back, 
and you can call on Friday. Is that all P " added Baudle, with 
a shade of impatience in his voice ; for he was growing rather 
weary of the man's importunity. 

" Nay, not quite. I wanted to speak to yo' about summut 
else," said Blezsuurd, as he again yigoronsly applied the pocket- 
handkerchief to his face, which, without apparent cause — for the 
cellar was cool enough — was now perspiring more profusely than 
erer. 

" WeU, what is it, Blezzard P " 

" About that theer account as is due next Friday. I wanted 
to ax yo* to let it stan' o'er till next month end." 

" What is it for, and how much P " 

" Them twothry skips o' yarn ; they comin' to welly [nearly] 
a hnndr^ pounds — £98 15s. 6d. after the discount's taken off.' 

*'Well, you know our rule, Blezzard. When people don't 
keep faith -with us~that is, when they don't pay according to 
agreement — we have nothing more to do with 'em. 

" That is hard law, Mr. Frank." 

" Law always is hard to those who break it. You must pay 
the account when it is due, Blezzard, or take the consequences. 
I should make the same answer to the best house in Manchester, 
even if I knew they had a million at their bankers." 

Blezzard wiped his forehead more furiously than ever. He 
was an old B«edscar oyerlooker, and had known Handle from a 
lad. Some years previously he had given up his situation, and 
started for himself as a sort of Jack-of-aU-trades. He was 
partner in a small weaving concern, ran a bobbin mill and a saw- 
mill, made glue, pickers, and soap, dealt in horses, and traded in 
timber. A spirit of enterprise, however laudable in itself, is apt 
to hmd a man in pecimiary difficulties. This was Blezzard's 
position on the present occasion. He was desperately hard up. 
The request he had made of Handle he would never have dreamt 
of preferring to Handle's father; but he had counted — ^as it 
seemed without warrant— on the son being more complaisant. 
If he could have persuaded him to buy the hunter or the cart 
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horse, the amonnt to be paid on the f oUowing Friday would have 
been materially reduced, so that Bandle's refusal to trade was a 
great disappointment. 

" Well/' he said, after a long pause and another application 
of the handkerchief, " I mun see if I cannot scrape it together. 
This is Tuesday; IVe three days afore me; I can happen 
manage it. I suppose if I bring yo' th' brass i' good time o' Satur- 
day morning that'll do ?" 

" No, Blezzard, it must be Friday — ^as late as oyer you like, 
but Friday." 

'* Well, yo' are hard, Mr. Bandle, and me as tackled [oyer- 
looked] fiye and twenty year for yo're father and yo're gron- 
father, and wor a weyver at Bedscar factory afore yo' were 
bom ! Good day to yo , Mr. Handle." 

" Wait a moment," said Handle, as Blezzard turned to go, 
" I am, perhaps, not as hard as you think. How is your busi- 
ness, or, I should rather say, how are your businesses going on — 
are you all right ?" 

" Yo' mean, con I pay twenty shillings t'pound, I reckon ?" 

Randle nodded. 

*' Ay, con I, and haye as much loft as will keep our Mary and 
rae i' porridge as long as we liye. And what is moor, I shall 
have plenty of brass comin' round in a month's time — enough 
to pay eyerybody." 

" Well, I'U tell you what I'll do for you. The concern must 
be paid. I can have no parley about that. But I'll lend you 
X2()0 — give you a cheque on my own private account, I mean. 
Half that will, of course, go to pay your debt to the concern ; 
the other half you can use until your money comes round — say 
until the end of. next month.'' 

** That's gradely good on yo', Mr. £>andle," said Blezzard, 
shoving the blue pocket-handkerchief into the crown of his hat, 
for a sunny smile was drying up the perspiration that bedewed 
his face. " If ever I can do yo' a good turn for this kindness, 
I wiU." 

The cheque was written out and Jack Blezzard left the ware- 
house with a light heart. He took the steps two at a time, and 
went at such a rate that he nearly overturned a young man who 
was leisurely descending them, whom in his hurry he had not 
perceiyed. 

"Hulloa! By Jingo, you nearly knocked me down," ex- 
claimed the young man. " Why, it's Jack Blezzard. Tou haye 
got your seyen-leagued boots on this morning, I think, Jack. 
But 1 would not advise to go at such a bat up Mosley Street. If 
you do the police will be taking you up for overdriving, or on 
suspicion of being an escaped lunatic." 
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" I ax your pftrdon, Mr. Bobbnt. I did not see you.'* 

•' It's a good job I saw you. If I had not you would have 
knocked me into the middle of next week. Has my brother 
tamed up this morning, do you know P" 

"Ay, yo'U find him theer i' th' office." 

" All light. Good morning, Jack ; and, I say, the next time 
70a feel inclined to try how fast you can get upstairs, just see 
that the way is clear before you start." 

" Well, I will, Mr. Bobbut ; I promise yo' that. It wouldn't 
do to knock yo' into th' middle <? next week ; yo'd happen be 
stopping theer. I went so fast because I wor so fain ; if yo'll 
ax yo're brother he'U happen teU you why. Good day." 

Whereupon Blezzard turned into Mosley ^reet, while Robert 
Ejrinj^ton completed his descent of the steps, and, after ex- 
changing greetings with Oates, entered the little glass parti- 
tioned inner office, where his brother was looking over a fist of 
the orders that had been taken in his absence. 

" Hulloa, Bob, is that you P" said Handle, looking up. " How 
are you, old fellow P" 

*' Tip-top. And you — ^but I need not ask — ^your face is the 
colour of a piece of ancient oak. Enjoved yourself ?" 

" Very much. I have had a most delightful trip. You must 
have a run on the Continent one of these days. Bob." 

" I shall be delighted, I am sure. You could not name a day 
for the start, could you, Ban ? I am ready." 

" Not at this moment, I am afraid. We will see later. How 
is the mother P" 

" Very well in body, but rather uneasy in mind." 

" What about P" 

" Her son Handle. When she heard you were on the Alps, 
she was afraid you might be tumbling down a precipice, or 
getting yourself smothered by an avalanche. But her latest 
fear— 1 might say her present (for we were not sure on what day 
you would be back) — was that you might be lost in crossing the 
Channel." ^ J s s 

** Poor mother ! she is too anxious." 

" Well, if there had not been you to fidget about there would 
probably have been some other source of anxiety for her," re- 
joined Bob, with a reflective air. " A certain amount of misery 
Beems necessary to mother's happiness." 

" How have you gone on at tne works P All right P" 

** Could not have gone on better, Ban, if you had been there 
yourself. For that matter you might have tiiken another mouth, 
xou have not been missed in the least." 

" That is because of your excellent management, I suppose," 
eaid Bandle, who had made such complete arrangements before 
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liis departare that it was hardly possible for things to have ^one 
otherwise than smoothly dnring his absence. 

*' Well, I think my management has had something to do 
with it. By-the-by, I bagged Robin o' Kits the other day." 

" What for P Itobin is a very good weaver, and haa been 
with ns a long time.*' 

''He cheeked me, and I conld not stand that, yon know." 

*' I thought Robin had more sense. I have always found Lim 
very respectful. What did he say to you. Bob ?" 

" He did not say it exactly to me," rejoined Bob, reddening, 
'' but I heard him, and that is the same tlung, you know." 

" But what did he say P" 

** Well, there was a lot of them — a lot of the hands, I mean — 
going up New Factory Lane, and I was close behind them, but 
they did not see me, and they were talking " (here Bob reddened 
a second time) " about my — about my moustache." 

" Indeed," observed Kandle, gravely, though with the least 
suspicion of a smile lurking at the comers of his mouth. " And 
what did they sayP" 

** One of them was saying that young Robbut seemed to have 
a good conceit of that top lip of his. 'Top lip be hanged,' 
said Robin; *if our Betty couldn't grow a better moustache 
than young Bob's I'd give her a good hiding.' That made me 
rather mad, as you mav suppose. Ran, so I just stepped up and 
asked him if he thougnt that was a right way t<o speak of his 
employer, and what do you think P — ^he had actually the impu- 
dence to maintain that they were not talking about me at all, 
and that the Bob he meant was bandy-legged Bob— the self- 
actor minder in number five, you know !• That was more than I 
could stand, so I told him to go about his business, for a cheeky 
young rascal." 

" And you think he did mean vou ?" 

** Think ! I am sure. Why bandy-Jegged Bob has no more 
moustache than a new-bom baby." 

" Still, I don't think Robin o' Kits meant to be disrespectful ; 
he did not know you were within earshot, and you remember the 
proverb, * Listeners never hear any ^ood of themselves !' When 
he found you had heard him, he tried to get out of the scrape 
the best way he could. If he asks to come back, as I daresay 
he will, I think you had better give him a talking to, and take 
him on again." 

" Wefl, if you think so. Ran, I wiU. But I'll give him a 
good blowing up first," said Bob, with a fierce pull at his fluffy 
moustaches, of which, being all the hair he had on his face, 
or was likely to have, he was excusably proud, and submitted 
them to frequent caressings and strokiugs. For the rest, Bob 
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Ryvington was a tall, well-proportioned lad, with an intelligent 
eager face, and keen grey eyes. His hair was light, his com- 
plexion blonde, and his nose retrousse. He wore his hat rather 
on one side, which gave him a rakish air that was foreign to his 
disposition, dandyism not being one of his foibles. The habit 
was involuntary, due, not to deliberate intention, but to physical 
peculiarity; for his sknll, being slightly lobsided, he conld not, 
do as he would, prevent his hat from tilting a little towards his 
left ear. This difficulty, and his extremely youthful appear- 
ance, owing to the almost nakedness of his face, were tor the 
present Bob's greatest troubles. 

" Have you had. occasion to draw anything out of the bank?" 
asked Eanme. 

" I have not drawn a single cheque. There has been nothing 
to pay but wages and some small accounts since you went away, 
which have been more than covered by moneys received. The 
bank balance has improved by as many thousands the last two 
or three weeks." 

After some farther conversation on divers topics, and a con- 
ference with Oates, on the all-important question of prices and 
sales, all three left the warehouse on various errands relating to 
the business of the concern. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BED BANDLE AT HOME. 

The compartment in wliich Handle and his brother travelled to 
Whitebrook was filled with manufacturers. . It was market day, 
and there was probably not a person in the train that did not 
own allegiance to King Cotton. As was natural in the circum- 
stances, a good deal of shop was talked. 

"Done any business to-day, Ryvington?" asked a portly, 
pompous gentleman, with a red face, and a white waistcoat, who 
seemed gifted with great fluency of speech, for he talked as 
much as all the rest of his companions put together. He was 
the active partner in the firm of Oliver Tugwood and Co. His 
brother was one of the borough members. Their father, in 
days gone by, had kept the * Nag's Head,' in Leather Lane, a 
circumstance which the people of Whitebrook strove to keep in 
remembrance by calling the Tugwood Mills * Pinchnoggin.' 

" A little," answered Randle ; " about 15,000 pieces, I think, 
of one sort and another." 

" Shirtings ?" 
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" Some of them — ^about half, I fancy." 

" What did you get for eight and a quarters, if it's a fair 
question ?" asked Tugwood, who was noted for his thirst for 
uif ormation, especially about other folks' business. 

Handle told him. 

" 'Pon my word, Ryvington, you always seem to get better 
prices than anybody else. Why, I have not got as much by six- 
pence a piece. 

" That perhaps comes of the difference in quality," suggested 
Handle. 

" But you surely don't mean to say, Ryvington, that your 
shirtings are sixpence a piece better than ours P A trifle better 
they may be, but not that much." 

" Buyers don't seem to be of your opinion, Tugwood, and the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, you know." 

" What do you think about it, Twister ? " inquired Tugwood 
of the man next to him. " Do you think that Ryvington's shirt- 
ings are better than ours ?" 

"Ay, do I. Why, there's sixpennuth moor cotton in 'em than 
yours, let alone better weyving. Yours is nobbut rags, mon, with 
th' holies filled up wi' chma clay." 

Twister had nsen from the ranks, and, having made money, 
he naturally thought himself as good as any other body. He 
always spoKe his mind with uncompromising bluntness, and 
without the least respect for persons. A roar of laughter followed 
his answer, for Tugwood, besides being too inquisitive and pa- 
tronising to be popular, had the name of putting more filling in 
his ^oods than any other manufacturer in the trade. Not having 
a rejoinder ready at the moment, he judiciously gave the conver- 
sation another turn by asking if anybody present nad received his 
assessment under schedule D, which he pronounced " sheddle." 

" I guess we all have," said Twister, his stiff, red beard brist- 
ling with indignation. " I know I have, and a bonny beggar it is." 

" You don't mean to say. Twister, that they have stuck you 
something on ? " 

Bv gum, but haven't they ! Only £2,000." 
Tney have increased our assessment too — ^very consider- 
ably," said Tugwood. 

" And mine," joined in several others. 

" I call it a right down hard case," observed Twister, " that 
we should be taxed for bigger incomes when we are making less 
brass." 

" Are you going to appeal ? " • 

" What is the use ? I should get nowt off. I did go to 
Smalley one time, and tried to convince him as he had assessed 
me a deal too high ; and I showed him figures as proved what 
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I said. 'And so yoa have not made that much, Mr. Twister P' 
he said, qnite pleasant like. * That I haven't, Mr. Smalley/ says 
I, *and I hope you'll take my case into consideration, and knock 
roe a thousand or two off,' says I. ' You assure me, then, Mr. 
Twister,' says he, 'that you haye really not made within £2,000 
of the amount of profit for which you are assessed p ' 'I have 
not, Mr. SmaUey,' says I, * dall my rags if I have.' * Then you 
ought to have, Mr. Twister,' said th' owd beggar, 'and I am 
quite unable to comply with your request to make an abatement 
of your assessment. I consider it to be most reasonable, and, if 
what you say be true, you are managing your business very badly. 
If you like to appeal, you can, of course, do so ; but I am really 
afraid you would only have your trouble for your pains.' " 

"And did you appeal ? " 

" I wasn't such a fool. What would have been the use of 
losing both time and money? Another thing, I've given o'er 
makmg any return. I just pays what they put down. A time will 
liappen come when they*ll put down too Httle, and if it does, dall 
my rags if I'U tell 'em." 

" How do you get on with these income-tax chaps, Bradshaw P 
Do they treat you as badly as they seem to be treating everyone 
else ? " asked Tugwood of an individual who sat quietfy smoking 
in a comer of the compartment, and who had hitherto taken no 
part in the conversation. He was a heavy pasty-facckl man with 
a large nose, little eyes, and a very big head — like a book, some 
people said it was — ^for he possessed a marvellously retentive 
memory, and could calculate things mentally and instantaneously 
that other people had to waste a good deal of time and blacklead 
over. These qualities, combined with good business capacity, 
had raised him from the position of warehouseman and cuuooker 
to that of partner in one of the largest concerns in the county. 

"Well, gentlemen," he observed, in answer to Tugwood's 
appeal, " you may say what you like about the income tax being 
this, that, or the other. All I can say is as I'm d — d glad I have 
it to pay. I never thought I should have had at one time. Them 
as doesn't like income tax can easy mend themselves — ^they've 
only to look cuts [cotton pieces] and cut their income down to 
a pound a week." 

This pliase of the conversation, like that about the price of 
Eyvington's shirtings, ended in a laugh rather at Tugwood's 
expense, and in no very long time thereafter the train arrived at 
Whitebrook. 

A great gathering of horses and vehicles was ranged in front 
of the station — ^a handsome and roomy edifice — waiting for the 
home-coming manufacturers. Among them was the Byvington 
four-wheeled drag, and the brothers moimting thereon, Bob took 
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the reins and drove rapidly in the direction of Bedscar. After 
passing np a narrow street, bounded on one side by coal wharves 
and foundries, on the other by breweries and factories, and 
rising a steep hill, they entered a broad macadamised road, whose 
whiteness contrasted pleasantly with the coal and soot-darkened 
pavement they had left behind them, the more especiallv as the 
surroonding country was agreeably undulating axta, for that part 
of the county, well- wooded. 

A short spin on this road brought them to the lane leading to 
Bedscar, which ran alright angles with the main road. 

" Shall we go round by the counting-house, Bandle," asked 
Bob, " or drive straight home ? " 

" I think we will go home. It is almost too late to do any 
good at the counting-house, and I daresay mother will be anxious 
to know if I am back." 

"All right; here we are, then. Kenyon, jump down and 
open the gate. Old Jane is as deaf as a post. If she does not 
happen to be on the watch, you have to shout at least fifty times 
before you can get her out of the lodge." 

Bedscar House, though as to externals solid and unpreten- 
tions, was a spacious and by no means an unhandsome dwelling; 
and being set in a fair snow of greensward and garden, and 
approached by an avenue of old lime-trees, populated by a colony 
of rooks, its general appearance was rather that) of a country 
gentleman's seat than a manufacturer's mansion. 

The. drag had hardly pulled up before the substantial portico 
which adorned the front of the house, when the door opened and 
a tall lady in black silk dress and a widow's cap appeared at the 
threshold. Despite her sixty years, her tall form was unbent and 
her dark hair, only slightly streaked with grey. Her features 
were rather large, and their expression in repose was somewhat 
hard and stem ; but, when she caught sight of Bandle, they lit 
up with a glow of pleasure which changed their look as if by 
magic into one of deepest tenderness and love. 

Itandle lamped from the drag, took both his mother *8 hands 
in his, and kissed her. 

" I am thankful you are safe back, child," she said. " 1 was 
beginning to be anxious about you." 

" So Bob has been telling me. But, dear me, mother, what 
was there to be anxious about P There is no more danger in a 
trip to Switzerland now-a-days than in a journey to London." 

" We can never tell what may happen," rejoined Mrs. 
Byvington, who always looked at the dark side of things. " Even 
a journey to London nas its dangers. Are there not railway acci- 
dents P And I am always uneasy about my children when they 
are away from me." 
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" It is very well you have no more of them, then ; or whatever 
would become of you ? How would you do if you had two or 
three children in every quarter of the globe, like Mrs. Maitland P " 

" I suppose I should have to bear it. God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb, you know. Bat won't you come into the 
dining-room and have some tea P I am sure you are hungry." 

" Well, I do feel rather peckish. Yes, thank you, mother, I 
will have some tea." 

" Would Ton like something to it ? " 

" I don't Know whether Rim would or not," put in Bob, who 
had at this moment joined them, *' but I know I should. Besides, 
what a queer tea it would be without anything to it ! " 

" Bimdle knows what I mean. Would you like some meat P " 

" By all means, mother, let us have— —but I know you have 
something ready, and I am sure it is good." 

"So am I, because I know,*' interrupted Bcb. "I heard 
A whisper this morning. It's boned turkey and cold boiled ham. 
When will tea be ready, mother ? " 

" In ten minutes." 

" All right. In ten minutes I'll be ready too, and I bet Ban 
will also." 

The Bedscar Ryvingtons kept up the old custom of early 
dinners and evening teas, which latter on special occasions, such 
as Bandle's return, were particularly strong teas, differing little 
from the more substantial meal save in the addition of the 
heveiage that cheers but not inebriates. 

" KaxQ you seen much of Uncle while I have been away ? " 
asked Baudle, as his mother was pouring out his second eup 
of tea 

" Not Tory much. He has only called twice, I think ; but he 
has been pretty often to the counting-house. Has not he, 
Hobert P " (Mrs. Byvington never called her second son Bob.) 

** Bather — every day nearly. I never saw such a tiresome old 
beggar in my life." 

** Robert ! " exclaimed his mother, in a tone of remonstrance, 
** is that the way you speak of your uncle P " 

" I don't care, mother, he is tiresome. He never lets a fellow 
alone. He was always wanting to know everything, and patro- 
nised me, and gave me fatherly advice, until at last I ran out of 
the counting-house whenever I saw his carriage coming over the 
hill ; and old Pitt had standing orders never to be able to find 
me so long as Mr. Byvington was on the ground. I suppose, as 
Handle was away, he thought he would have his fling." 

" Uncle Ranale has a passion for meddling, there is no doubt," 
said Bed Bandle, " and, if I had not been partner as well as 
executor, I don't know what I should have done. But since the 
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time I reminded him that I was both, and that, though I would 
listen to his advice, I was the sole manager of the concern and 
meant to remain so, he has let me alone." 

" Only wait till I am partner, and 1*11 give him a bit of my 
mind too." 

" He will have nothing more to do with the concern after you 
are a partner, Bob ; he will simply be one of the trustees for the 
settlements." 

*' So much the better, for I don't like Uncle Handle a bit." 

" Robert ! what are you saying ?' exclaimed his mother. 

" It's true, mother; and one ought always to speak the truth, 
you know. And, if you were to speak your mind, I don't think 
you like him much either — any more than Ran does. What do 
you think he was saying the other day in Whitebrook P " 

" I have not the least idea, Robert. What was it ?" 

" Why, that he kept * those lads ' on their legs — meaning 
Handle and me." 

" I think I have heard of him saying something of that sort 
before," said Handle. " He probably thinks it his duty ; he is 
always great on duty, you know. At any rate, it is of no conse- 
quence. If it pleases him to say so, it does us no harm." 

" You are too patient, Ran. I call such statements downright 
annoying ; as if we could not get along without him." 

" Never mind," observed Handle, nelping himself to a slice 
of boned turkey, '' let him think and talk what he likes. But I 
will have no meddling, and that he knows. Hulloa ! what is 
that P" 

" Wheels," said Bob. 

'* I declare, it is Uncle Handle," exclaimed Red Handle, as a 
carriage drove past the dining-room window. 

'* Talk of the devil," muttered Bob, as the door opened, and 
a smart waiting maid announced Mr. Ryvington and Mr. Handle 
Ryvington. 



CHAPTER XYI. 

DEEPPENE BANDLE. 



Mr. Ryvington was a tall, rather stout, grey-haired gentleman, 
with a short neck, a ruddy countenance, and a somewhat high- 
coloured nose, a peculiarity, as also an occasional attack of gout, 
which was probably attributable to the fact that he thought it his 
duty to drink the greater part of a bottle of port wine every day 
with his dinner. He tried to put on a stately manner, but only 
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sncoeeded in being pompous, and, as is often the case with pom- 
pons people, his words were apt to be bigger than his deeds. 

His son Bandle was strikingly like his nephew Randle. Apart, 
ihej were often mistaken for each other ; albeit when thej were 
together it was impossible to doubt which was which. Deepdene 
Bandle, though in height, feature, and complexion so much 
resembling his cousin that they might haye been twin brothers, 
was sUghtly stouter than Bedscar Ilandle ; his eyes were a shado 
smaller, his face, too, was fuller, and his general aspect, some 
people thought, less frank and winning. 

'' Grlad U} see you back, Ilandle, lad," said Mr. Ryving^n, as 
he shook hands with his nephew, after having greetea his sister- 
in-law. '* I hope you have enjoyed yourself in Switzerland. I 
travelled there myself when I was a young fellow— did it all. 
Times were different then, though. How long were you in going 
from Lausanne to Loudon p " 

" Twenty-six or seven hours, I think." 

'* Just look at that, now. I was twelve days on the road, and 
did not let the grass grow under my feet either. But that is 
forty years since — ^things are very different now." 

Here Mrs. Byvington interposed to ask if he would not take 
a eup of tea. 

" Ah, thauk you, Sophia, just a cup, but nothing to eat. We 
dine late, yon know, and I don't want to spoil my dinner. We 
Just called en passant, on our way back from Orrington, you 
Know ; been to took at some property there, which I think I shall 
purchase, if they will take my price. I will give £9,500, and as 
1 told Chipping, that is the agent, you know, the money is 
leady when he is ready, cash down, and no questions asked. 
Ah, ah ! that is the way to do business. If I had not been well 
trained in business we should not have occupied the position we 
do now — eh, Handle, my ladP" (This was spoken to his son.) 
" My father, whom you two boys resemble so much, knew how to 
bring up a child in the way he should go, I can tell you. But it 
answers — ^that sort of bringing up answers. You will not find 
many men, taking it all together, who have succeeded better than 
me — ^than my brother Hobert and myself. He has left you very 
well off, though I have perhaps been more fortunate than he has, 
and, please Qod, I'll put the family in its proper position before 
I have done. Is ' Ancient Families of the Northern Counties ' 
out yet, Randle ? " 

" Not yet," answered his son. " I fton't think it will be out 
for two or three months. But Peter Wiswell expects a proof 
every day — ^we have to revise it together." 

" Ah, yes ; I was forgetting. Did I tell you, Bandle " (to his 
nephew) " Did I tell you that we have traced the family pedigree 
back to Adam de Ryvington of Angelzark, who obtained a grant 
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of Ryyingiou Pike from Edward III. for his Yalonr at the battle 
of Agincourt P " 

" Yes, you told me," said Randle, rather indifferently, for he 
had heard the story — of which he did not believe a word — at 
least half a dozen times before. 

"It has cost me a deal of money haying these researches 
made, as yon may suppose. But that is not all. Peter Wiswell 
found a document the other day that carries the pedigree back a 
stage farther, and it appears that the father or grandfather of 
this Adam was a soldier of fortune, served in the Imperial Gruard 
at Constantinople, and afterwards in Germany, where he married 
Hildegarde, daughter and co-heiress of Prince Hermann Barba- 
rossa, one of the first and oldest families as is, Peter says. If he 
is right we have royal blood in our reins, Randle, lad. And we 
have got a portrait of the reigning prince, and everybody that 
has seen it thinks that him and me are very like." 

" He has got a big red nose, then," whispered Bob to his 
brother. 

'' It is all going to appear in the ' Ancient Families of the 
Northern Counties.' You shall have a copy as soon as it comes 
out. I have ordered fifty." 

"Fifty!" 

" Yes, fifty at two guineas ; that's the " 

"Never mind about the pedigree just now, father," in- 
terrupted his son, just in time to prevent his parent letting the 
cat out of the bag. "We are forgetting all about Dora. I 
suppose you saw Dora, Ran P " 

Whereupon Randle told how he had found the young lady, and 
delivered the various messages with which she had charged him. 
After this he was asked to give some account of his wanderings — 
where he had been and what he had done. His first idea was to 
say nothing of his adventure in the Furca Pass, but remembering 
that he had told the story to Dora, and she might mention it in 
her letters home, he concluded— lest his silence should be mis- 
construed — to teU it a second time. 

" Oh, Randle, you might have been killed," exclaimed his 
mother, when he had finished ; and her emotion was so great that 
she felt constrained to retire a few minutes from the room, as 
her son rightly supposed to offer up a thanksgiving for his escape. 

''And you saved the life of Lord Lindisfame's daughter, of 
Lady ^Muriel Avalon ! ". observed Mr. Ryvington, in an awe- 
struck tone. " How very providential 1 " 

" And the earl asked you to Avalon Priory," said Deep Randle, 
with a look of envy. " xou are in luck, cousin ! " 

" I did not say he invited me. I said he promised to send 
me an invitation when the family returned to England." 
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"It is the same thing." 

" Not quite ; he may forget, you know." 

" Why, it is cue of the (udest earldoms in the kingdom, isn*t 
it, Randle ? " asked Mr. Ryvington. 

" Earl of Lindisf ame in the peeras^e of Scotland, and Baron 
Ayalon of Avalon in the peerage of the United Kingdom," 
answered Deep Randle, who was very knowing in such matters. 
But the present earl is not very rich, I helieve. He came into 
the title rather late in life — succeeded his uncle the late earl — and 
as he has two or three dowagers on his hands, besides other en- 
cumbrances, his income is not exactly princely. At least, so I 
have heard." 

'*But think of his high rank — ^Earl of lindisfame in the 
peerage of Scotland, and Baron Avalon of AvaJon in the peera^ 
of the United Kingdom — ^his ancient lineage and hononralSe 
name !" urged Mr. Byvington. " What is mere income compared 
with such priceless advan&ges P " 

" They would be of very little use without income, I fancy," 
said Bed Randle. *' But do you think the earl is as well off in 
the matter of lineage as we are, uncle ] At any rate, he is not 
deiacended from the Prince Hermann what-do-you-call-him^ 
Barbarossa — and I don't think he has royal blood in his veins." 

" But that is different, you know. Not that I don't think our 

pedigree is as good as his ; but Lord Lindisfame is ^however, 

there is no use talking to you about these things. You are a 
Radical, and would like, I oaresay, to level all our ancient in- 
stitutions to the ground." 

" Do you consider the Ryvington pedigree, as prepared by 
Peter Wiswell, to be an ancient institution, under" rejoined 
Randle, with a significant smile. 

" WTiat does it matter to you whether I do or not? " returned 
Mr. Ryvington, angrily. " At any rate, you are not worthy of 
such a pedigree. I am sorry, very sorry, Kandle, to see you are 
such a Radical. If my poor brother could have foreseen that 
his son would desert the old flag, how it would have grieved 
hun!" 

"I have not deserted the old fla^, uncle. I have been a 
liberal ever since I began to think seriously, that is since I went 
to Glasgow ; and I believe that in keeping my opinion in abeyance 
during my father's lifetime I did what was right. But I never 
pretended, to be what I was not." 

*• Well, well, it is a subject about which we shall never agree, 
so let it drop. We are unenlightened individuals, and you are 
wiser than me, your father, and your grandfather all put to- 
gether." 

" I thought you said let it drop, uncle P " 
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" Well, I have done, hav Vt I P But " (looking at his watch), 
** hless me, how late it is ; we must be going, Bandle " (to his 
son). ** I think you will find all right at the factory, Randle " 
(to his nephew). ** I have called nearly every day during your 
absence — l thought it my duty, you know — as Robert will tell 
you, though I am sorry to say he was not always there. I had a 
good deal of fault to find at times — I thought it my duty, you 
know — but the men knew I was not to be trifled with, and, as I 
said, you will find things all i^ht." 

" Thank you, uncle, said Kandle, gravely. " I am sure you 
have been very good.*' 

" Confound his impudence," said Bob, soUo voce. " Why, 
he never came that he did not set everybody by the ears, and it 
was all I could do to persuade the fellows to be civil to him." 

" I try to be, lad ; I try to be ; and if you would only follow 
my advice about everything you would do well. But we cannot 
put old heads on young shoulders. You know the saying: 
Young folks think old folks are fools ; old folks know that young 
folks are. Come, Randle, lad, let us be off. We shall be half- 
an-hour late for dinner as it is." 

" I think my uncle is getting slightly crazed about the an- 
tiquity of the Ryvington family," said the other Randle, as he 
returned to the mning-room after seeing that gentleman and his 
son into their carriage. " It was always a weak point with him, 
but he talked greater nonsense to-night than I ever heard him 
talk before. Ii he swallows that story about our descent from 
Prince Hermann Barbarossa he'll swallow anything." 

" But do you think he does believe it, Randle P " asked his 
mother. 

" I fancy he does. When a vain man wants very much to 
believe something that exalts him in his own estimation, and, as 
he thinks, in that of his neighbours, he generally succeeds." 

" Peter Wiswell makes a nice penny out of him." 

** Rather. And Peter will go on making bogus pedigrees as 
long as he is paid for them. That was really a fine stroke of his 
to connect us with the Barbarossa family. Why Prince Bar- 
barossa is half -cousin to the Queen, brother-in-law to the Emperor 
of Austria, and akin to half the royal houses in Europe." 

" It will all appear as large as life in the * Ancient Families of 
the Northern Counties,' I suppose P That's another of Peter's 
speculations. Oh, he's a very downy gentleman, is Mr. Wiswell. 
l)id you hear what my. uncle said — that he had agreed to take 
fifty copies at two guineas each P And he would have said more 
if my cousin had not stopped him." 

** What would he have said P" 

" Ihat his taking fifty copies was the condition on which his 
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bogus pedi^ee was to figure among those of the ancient families 
of the normem counties." 

"And then?" 

"Why, he thinks it will be the means of attaining the ^eat 
object of his ambition — getting the Byring^ons of Dee^ene 
recognised as a connty family, and himself admitted to the in- 
timacy of such people as the Olanghtons, the Myersconghs, and 
the Stahnines." 

" Do you think he will succeed P " 

*' Ko ; they don't like him. They don't like his bumptiousness. 
They have heard of his meannesses, and they laugh at his claims 
to ancient lineage. He would have had a far better chance of 
getting his ends if he had not pretended to be more than he is 
--a retired manufacturer of honourable family. It is Decmdene 
that has spoiled my uncle. My father used to say that, though 
my uncle was always a bit soft on the pedigree question, he was 
a Tery sensible man so long as he was in the concern. But he is 
not the first, by a long way, who has been demoralised by pros- 
perity and the possession of laud." 

" But he is very shrewd in some things, Kandle," observed 
his mother. " See how well he manages his properW. And 1 
have heard your poor father say that the purchase of Deepdene 
was almost a stroke of genius." 

" Shrewd ! I should think he is. In money matters there is 
nobody more so. Very few people have anything to do with 
Undo Randle, except Peter Wiswell, that don't come off second 
best. As Jack Blezzard would say, they generally get hold of 
the dirty end of the stick." 

'* And some people say the deep 'un " (this was a designation 
Bob had conferred on his cousin) " is quite as keen." 

" I don't know about that. But it is likely enough, for he 
looks at everything from one point of view — that of his own 
interest. He did at school, and I don't suppose he has altered 
much since." 

" But does not everybody do the same ? " pHt in Bob. 

"Every unregenerate person does, Robert," observed his 
mother, with a little sigh, " and I am afraid your cousin iiandle 
is one." 

" And not the only one, by a long chalk," muttered Bob. 

"Yery likely," continued KandLe, not heeding these inter- 
raptions ; " but there are degrees. What I mean is, that when, 
ever anything happens that can touch himseK or the family, the 
first thought that occurs to Bandle is : How wiU this affect me P 
And he never tries to rise above this egotism, or to fight against 
the selfish impulses from which nobody is wholly free. And, un- 
less his actions belie him, he is shaping his life on the principle 
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of placing his own comfort and ambition before eveiy other 
consideration — ^before even his dutj to his father or the affection 
he owes his sister, to say nothing of outsiders." 

" Are you not judging him rather hardly, my dear P " re- 

J'oined Mrs. Ryringikon. " I know he is very worldly, but to say 
le is utterly selfish seems rather uncharitable." 

" I merely say what I believe to be true, mother. You know 
Bandle and I have been schoolfellows, and I have very good 
grounds to go upon. Time will show whether I am right or not. 
If I am not) so much the better." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

PEDIGREE PETER. 

" CoiTSiN Bakdle is in luck," said the other Handle to his 
father, as the two drove away from Bedscar. 

" In having rendered so important a service to Lord Lindis- 
fame's family, you mean P " 

" Not so much that as in having got introduced to the family, 
and received an invitation to Avalon Priory." 

" Yes. I wish it had been your luck mstead of his. If we 
were on visiting terms with the Lindisfames, Sir Humphrey 
Stalmine would think twice before refusing my invitations to 
dinner, as he did the last time I asked him. But do you think 
you would have had the presence of mind, Bandle, to have 
plucked that girl, the Lady Muriel, from the carriage ? " 

** Oh, yes, I think so. And very likely my cousin makes the 
most of it. I don't suppose it was so much of a feat as he makes 
it appear." 

"I don't agree with you there, Bandle. I have no great 
cause to love my bephew ; he is not too respectful, and refuses 
to follow my aavice ; but, whatever may be his faults, he is at 
least sincere and truthful." 

"A man may exaggerate, may he not, without absolutely 
lying P Well, I think Bandle's story of the rescue, and that, is 
too strange to be altogether true. Let us see whether he is really 
asked to Avalon Priory or not. That will be the test. If he is 
not, we shall know what conclusion to draw." 

" If he is, he will perhaps introduce you and me, so for good- 
ness' sake don't let him suppose you doubt his word. If we 
could ask the Stalmines and Myerscoughs to dinner to meet the 
Earl of Lindisfame it would be the making of us. Until we can 
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do sometliiiig of the sort, or can get yon a high-bom wife, I am 
afraid we shaU not be admitted into the county set. I should like 
you to marry well, Bandle." 

" And I mean to marry well if I can get a chance. But how 
ami to go abont it? These people never invite me to their 
houses. I should like to propose to Miss Glaughton, but I never 
see her except in the hunting field." 

" But you will be very weU off, Bandle, and Miss Glaughton 
is not rich. They say her father cannot leave her more than five 
thousand pounds, and will not give her a penny down." 

" That may be. But you will worsen my chance of marrying 
blood much, father, if you persist in dividing the property equally 
between Dora and myself." 

" There is no help for it, Bandle. I promised your mother 
before she died that I would leave you equal. Besides, it is in 
the settlement. Tour mother's fortune was twenty thousand 
pounds, which I thought a great deal thirty years since — it was 
as much almost as I had myself — and we agreed, and it was put 
down in the deed, that my property as well as hers should be 
equally divided among any children we might have. It is an 
engagement to which I have put my hand and seal, and there is 
no getting out of it. But I promise yon one thing, Handle, that 
my will shall be made in such a way that it will be entirely your 
own fault if yon do not come into all my property, with the ex- 
ception of a small legacy to Dora in addition to what she takes 
under her mother's settlement ; and that she will, of course, hare 
when she is twenty-one. I don't believe in large fortunes for 
girls." 

" But how on earth will yon manage that, father P " said the 
young man, eager»y. " I cannot conceive." 

"I daresay you cannot, and I do not mean to tell you. Ton 
will know soon enough ; that is, when my last will and testament 
is read. Meantime you have no reason to complain. Ton have 
the interest of your mother's ten thousand pounds, and that, 
' with your allowance from me, is equal to £1,000 a year ; besides 
which, yon live free of charge at Deepdene, and I keep your 
horses. It is more than Sir Humphrey Stalmine allows his son. 
Ton are very well off, my lad, whatever you may think." 

" I was not complaining, father ; only, if you want me to 
marry blood, I must oe in a position to do so ; and, if it were 
given ont that I am to inherit all your real estate, I should be a 
deal more of a catch, don'tyou see ? " 

" All right, my lad. Ton find the blood, and 111 find the 
groats. Talking of marrying, do yon think yonr cousin Bandle 
cares at all for Dora ? " 

" I do think so. Ban is veiy close in some respects, and hard 
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to read ; bat I think he is fond of Dora, and I am sare she likes 
him. At any rate, they have always cottoned to eaeh other a 
good deaL Why do yon aak the question — would yon like them 
to make a match of it P *' 

** Not particularly ; I was only asking for information. As 
for Dora marrying, it will be time enough to think about that 
two or three years hence. I don't believe in girls marrying so 
very early," with the utterance of which sentiment Mr. Ryving- 
ton fell into a brown study, of which his son took advantage to 
light a cigar, and indulge in a smoke that lasted until they 
reached the gates of Deepdene Park. 

Deepdene lay about two miles from Whitebrook, but the 
estate to which it gives a name was almost conterminous with the 
northern boundary of the borough. Its purchase by the elder 
Byvington was regarded, not only by his brother, but hj the 
world of Whitebrook generally, as a stroke of genius. From 
almost time immemorifd Deepdene had belonged to the Earls of 
Holleth, and been under settlements so strict that, although 
much of it was most desirable building land, nobody could be 
persuaded to build upon it. The longest lease the Holleth trustees 
were empowered to grant was sixty years, and Whitebrook manu- 
facturers absolutely refused to build factories on a tenure so 
onerous. Mr. Ryvmffton had often cast his eye on the property 
and cfdculated its vaJue to an enterprising man unfettered by 
absurd restrictions, and he resolved, if ever the opportunity 
should arise, to become its owner. The opportunity did arise. 
When Lord Forton, the Earl of Holleth's heir, attained his 
majority it was arranged to sell the Lancashire estates and invest 
the proceeds in land in Staffordshire. Mr. Byvington, who was 
on mendly terms with the local steward, getting a word of this 
before anybody else in the neighbourhood, went up to London, 
saw the lawyers engaged in the matter, and succeeded in buying 
the whole estate at the rate of twenty-five years' purchase of its 
agricultural value. It would have been cheap at double the 
money. Some rich Whitebrook people, who would gladly have 
bought Deepdene, when they know how acutely Mr. Byvington 
had out-generaUed them, were much annoyed that he should have 
acquired the property for so inadequate a price; and it was 
broadly insinuated that he liad bought the steward as well as the 
estate, if he had not bought the lawyers. To these insinuations 
— if they came to his ears— he paid no heed, but busied himself 
almost day and night in developing the resources and increasing 
the capabilities of his purchase. Being just outside the borough, 
and therefore escaping the heavy borough rates, yet close to the 
railway and well supplied with water, it quickly came into vorae 
as a site for factories and cottages, and grew so fast in value that 
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when Bobert Byvington died his brother was a man of £10,000 
a year, albeit the possibilities of the property were by no means 
exhausted. 

One of Mr. Ryvington's first proceedings, after paying off 
the mortgage which he had raisea in order to enable him to 
complete his purchase, was to restore the old house in Deepdene 
Park, into which no Holleth had put his head for half a centoiy. 
It was a fine old timbered mansion, standing on a grassy knoU, 
flanked by a small lake, and approached by a grand ayenne of 
chestnnt-trees. When its owner sent out invitations for his 
honse-warming he felt that he was at length on the point of 
reaching the secret ambition of his life, and becoming, not only 
a country bat a county gentleman, as he was already a county 
ma^trate. Bitter, therefore, was his disappointment when 
none of the gentry of the neighbourhood accepted his invitation. 
They aU replied very courteously and made very plausible 
excuses. One had the influenza, another had a wife in the straw, 
another had a sick son, others had previous engagements — ^all 
had something, and the end of it was that the coimty families 
were conspicuous by their absence, and their places had to be 
filled up at the last moment by an equal number of the despised 
people of Whitebrook. It next occurred to Mr. Byvington that 
the one thing needful was a pedigree, that if his family could be 
proved to beef a respectable antiqaity>^and he had an impression 
derived from his own consciousness that the proof would be easy 
—the position to which he aspired would readily be accorded to 
him. 

In this emergency he bethought himself of Peter Wiswell, a 
local genealogist, journalist, antiquarian, author, and poetaster ; 
for Peter was as great a hand at turning verses for puffing 
tradesmen as in making pedigrees for aspiring manufacturers. In 
early life Peter had come to grief as a oookseller and stationer, 
whereupon, to use his own expression, ** he had betaken himself 
to a literary career." His great achievement in this line, the 
one of which he was most justly proud, was his " Whitebrook 
As It Is." He was commissioned to write the work for an enter- 
prising publisher, who proposed to brin^ it out in combination 
with a directory. There was a little preliminary difficulty about 
the terms. Peter wanted a lump sum for the job ; the publisher 
wanted to pay by results. In the end Peter agreed to accept so 
much a sheet, and the price was so low that the publisher thought 
he had made a most excellent bargain. But the poor man had 
forgotten to make any stipulation about quantity, the amount of 
••copy" to be supplied being left implicitly to the author's dis- 
cretion, and he sent in, we&s. after week, such piles of manu- 
Bcript, that the unfortunate publisher was driven to the verge of 
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despair. Peter wrote both a preface and an introdaction. In 
the former he had mnch to say about the ancient Britons, the 
Romans, the Angles and Saxons, and the Danes, " who harassed 
this part and made sad havoc in their incursions." The intro- 
daction was a philosophical treatise in which Peter expressed his 
yiews on things in general in sentences of portentous length. 
" The irregular progression of society,^' he obseryed, " in intel- 
lectual development, in moral force, in religious fervour, and in 
mercimtile prosperity — its advances, retrogradations, aberrations, 
and interviQs of quiescence are phenomena hard to understand 
and difficult to explain. There are, indeed, known to thoughtful 
observers and students of humanity, physical causes and ethical 
combinations on which philosophy is accustomed to base its 
estimates of particular social epochs and political revolutions ; but 
there would seem to be something more recondite than their 
agency, which produces, at fixed intervals, an unwonted activity 
of mind and removes the time and ages in which it occurs from 
the common roll of history and its records ; and it is because of 
the faithful tracing from cause to effect of unbroken concatena- 
tion in the chain of great events and momentous cataclysms, and 
of the well-detailed and practical illustration which famishes a 
complete clavis to their connection with, and affinity for, each 
other, that I experience such deep and unfeigned pleasure in 
bringing a work of this nature forward, as being a history of 
the ancient that renowned town of Whitebrook, a town whose 
present commercial development is on a par with its local impor- 
tance in the days of the PLakntagenet and Tudor monarchs of this 
realm of England." 

There was no event in the history of the borough that Mr. 
Wiswell thought too trivial to be chronicled. When he came to 
the year 1839 he observed : " About this time we were chequered 
in our business,*' a euphemism by which the few who were still 
cognisant of the circumstances were reminded that in 1839 was 
the year of Peter's bankruptcy. He devoted three chapters to 
the market house alone. He told of the time when, in the in- 
fancy of the town, old women who sold sweetstuff and potatoes 
were exposed without any protection, save such as their umbrellas 
afforded them, to all the inclemencies of the weather ; and drew 
a pathetic picture of their sufferings. He next described in ereat 
detail a wooden shed — the first attempt at a covered market — 
which had been erected by a charitable townsman' at his own ex- 
pense to protect " these poor but industrious and honest crea- 
tures from the fury of the elements." And so he went on, until 
he came to the new market house, which he described from its 
very inception to the weather vane on its top, and wound up his 
narrative by observing, that "over the principal entrance is a 
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handsome lantern (by Messrs. Hodges and Podges, of this town), 
placed there for the purpose of giving light.*' 

The bookseller declared that he was going to be rained, and 
olPered to give Peter doable the lump sum he had at first asked, 
on condition that he should keep his " copy ** within reasonable 
honnds, an ofEer that the writer of " Whitebrook As It Is '' ac- 
cepted with feigned reluctance but inward rejoicing. 

Peter's fame as a genealogist dated from the time when he 
foxmd a pedigree, a new name, and a coat of arms for the Bel- 
lows £uiiily. Joe Bellows, its founder, had started life in White- 
brook as a working blacksmith and beershop keeper. He was so 
illiterate that he could hardly write his own name, yet so shrewd 
and energetic withal that he won wide renown and a large for. 
tnne as a maker of boilers and steam engines. All that he knew 
of his ancesti^ was that his father had been transported for life 
for killing a fellow- workman in a drunken brawl ; and when his 
two sons, to whose industry his success was largely due, sug- 
gested that his new carriage could not be considerea complete 
without a crest on the pan^s, he had to be told what a crest was. 
But he let the lads have their way. 

"It maks no difference to me," said honest Joe, "what 
mack [sort] of a pictur they painten on th* panels." 

So Peter Wiswell, who nad really a fair smattenng of heral- 
dic and archaeologic lore, was called into council, and speedily 
produced a coat-of-arms and a crest which made a very pretty 
show when emblazoned on the new carriage. Nor was tMs all. 
Joe's children did not like their name. It was bad that the 
father was generally spoken of as Old Bellows (among the hands 
in familiar converse this became " Owd-Bellies-to-li&nd " ), but 
what most hurt their feelings was, that the family at large should 
always be designated as "them Bellowses." This grievance 
suggested to Peter one of his happiest inspirations — rather, let 
us say, one of his most remarkable oiscoveries. He found out that 
the trae, original name of the family was not Bellows at all, but 
Bellasis. Bellows was a modem corruption, a proposition which 
Peter supported by documentary proof — extracts from registers 
and so forth — and a pedigree that carried conviction to the 
minds of the entire family, except the head of it, who, when it 
was proposed to change his name, swore with a big oath that Joe 
Bellows he was bom and Joe Bellows he would die. But few 
men can withstand the importunity of wife and children ; and 
the old blacksmith and boiler.maker is described, on the marble 
tablet which chronicles his virtues and records his death, as 
*' Joseph Bellasis, Esq., a deputy lieutenant and justice of the 
peace of this county," and his grandchildren, if not his chil- 
oren, are fully convinced that they come of a lordly stock. 
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In short, Peter was a genius ; and, as may be supposed, he 
had not much difficulty in providing Mr Ryvington with a pedi- 
gree entirely to his satisfaction. Knowing his man, he did not 
nesitate to give him a v ery distinguished ancestry indeed. Per- 
haps the only person at Whitebrook who believed that the Byv- 
ingtons were akin to the royal house of Barbarossa was the 
owner of Deepdene himself. 

As for Wiswell, his celebrity as a genealogist won for him 
the name of " Pedigree Peter," a name which he retained to the 
day of his death. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTEB. 

DoBA was as good as her word. The spring following Handle's 
memorable excursion in Switzerland, she returned from Nyon 
under the escort of her brother, reaching Deepdene a few days 
before Robert Ry vington's twenty-first birthday, and in time to 
take part in the informal council which was held to consider in 
what manner the event should be celebrated. 

" I am going to Redscar this afternoon, Dora," said Mr. 
Ryvington, as they were taking breakfast together the morning 
after ms daughter's arrival ; " will you bear me company P I 
daresay your aunt would like to see you." 

" Certainly, papa. It is my duty to see Aunt Sophia, yon 



know, and I think I should have gone to Redscar to-day — at any 
rate, to-morrow— even if yon had not been going. What is going 
to be done about Bob's birthday P " 

" That is one of the things we have to talk about. Tour aunt 
hinted the other day that they would like to have my advice, 
though I am not sure that I shall give it." 

" Why not, papa ? " asked Dora, in a tone of some surprise ; 
for she liad observed that advice was the only thing her father 
ever gav e freely. 

"Well, you see, Dora, my authority as executor ceases the day 
Robert is of age. He goes into partnership with Handle, and 
henceforth* they conduct the concern on their own responsibility. 
I shall have nothing more to do with it." 

" But if they ask your advice, you know P " 

" It is exactly what they have not done. Your aunt has ; but 
I have had to complain ever since my brother's death of the 
little attention the young men have paid to my wishes. I am only 
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afraid, now that they are their own masters, they will make ducks 
and drakes of the property ; and I should he sorry indeed if the 
concern were to go down. But I fear it will ; I fear it will." 

*' But I thou^t Bandle was such a good business man, papa. 
I haye heard people say that the Biedscar mills are almost the 
best managed in Whitebrook." 
" Who says so ? " 
" Why, did not that Mr. Biser who was here last night say 

80?" 

"Ah, yes, I remember. But he forgets that Randle has never 
yet been left to himself. Since his father's death he has always 
had me to look after him ; and, though he has not observed my 
advice as he ought to have done, my position as executor has 
enabled me to veto more than one questionable scheme. And 
he has notions about treating the hands that will never answer." 
" How, papa ? " 

"Why, he thinks he can rule them by kindness; but he'll 
find it out ; they will let him see." 

" But is it not our duty as Christians, papa, to treat everybody 
with kindness, whether they are hands or not P You know we 
are told to love our neighbours as ourselves." 

" Do yon consider that our work-people are our neighbourSi 
then?" 

" Cousin Bundle's work-people are his neighbours at any rate, 
papa." 

" You are much too literal, Dora," rejoined her father, tersely. 
"Besides, girls do not understand these things. When you 
are older, you will think differently. But I must be going ; I 
have an appointment with Riser at nine o'clock. How that man 
has got on, to be sure ! I can remember him being a weaver at 
Bedscar, and now he wants to take land for another loom shed, 
and he has nearly one thousand looms already." 

" Will Randle go with us to Redscar ? " asked Dora, who did 
not seem greatly interested in Mr. Riser and his looms. 

" I am sure I don't know. You can ask him when he comes 
down to breakfast. I shall be out all morning. We leave at two 
o'clock, remember ; I have some matters of business to arrange 
with my nephews." 

" Very well, papa. I will be ready." 

Half an hour after Mr. Ryvington's departure, his son 
Randle sauntered languidly into the morning-room, where the 
Bryvingtons generally breakfasted when they were without 
guests. 

"How lat-e you are, Randle!" said his sister. "It's past 
nme o'clock ! " 

" Nme o'clock ! Do you call that late P I call it early." 

a 
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** It seems very late to me. At Yil]& Artemisia we break- 
fasted in snmmer at half-past six, and in winter at seven 
o'clock." 

** That is all very well for Swiss schoolgirls," yawned Deep 
Handle, as he drew a chair to the table and cnt himself a slice of 
ham, " bat yon won't persuade me to breakfast either at half- 
past six or half -past seven, nor even half-past eight. Pour me 
out a cup of tea, there's a good girl. Wnere has the governor 
gone ? " 

" He has ^oue to see Mr. Riser about some land." 

** Glad to near it. That means an addition to the value of 
the estate. I hope my father will make Mr. Riser pay a good 
price. I think he will, for our revered parent is not easilv beaten 
at a bargain. What are you going to do with yourself to-day, 
Dora ? " 

** Papa and I are going to Bedscar after luncheon. Papa has 
something to arrange with Handle and Bob, and I want to see 
Aunt Sophia. Will you go with us. Ban ? " 

" No, I don't think I shalL" 

** Why ? I am sure Aunt Sophia and the cousins would be 
glad to see you." 

" J. am not. At least, so far as the cousins are concerned, and 
Aunt Sophia wearies me with her canting conversation." 

" Aunt Sophia never cants, Bandle. She has her faults, per. 
haps — who has not P — but insincerity is not one of them ; and she 
is always very kind." 

" I will say, then, by her frequent references to reL'gion, and 
the tacit assumption of infallibility, which is the badge of that 
party in the Church to which she belongs. She speaks of mo 
as worldly, I believe ; that means, 1 suppose, that I am not, like 
herself, a self -elected saint. At any rate, I am as saintly as 
either of her sons, even as that paragon of perfection, my cousin 
and namesake. Did you hear of that wonderful exploit of his 
in Switzerland — the rescue of Lord Lindisfame's daughter, I 
mean ? " 

" Yes, I heard ; what then ? " replied Dora, with a contemp- 
tuous curl of her lip. 

" What then 1 Why, it is all a cram, or at any rate a gross 
exaggeration." 

" You don't mean what you say, Bandle ; you cannot mean 
it," exclaimed Dora, passionately. " You know as well as I know 
that Bandle Byvington of Bedscar is utterly incapable of telling 
a deliberate falsehood." 

" Oh, we are indignant, are we P " said the other, with a 
sneer. " Well, since you put it in that way, Dora, let me tell you 
that I don't know that my cousin Bandle—or anybody else, for 
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thai matter — ^is ntterly incapable of telling a deliberate false- 
hood, if the inducement is sufficient." 

" Oh, Handle, if you talk like that," irejoined the girl in a 
Yoice trembling with emotion, " you will make me almost dis- 
like you. But you cannot mean what you say. You are only 
iiying to tease me. Besides, I know that my cousin did rescue 
Lady Muriel Ayalon, when she was run away with in the Furca 
Pass." 

" How do you know ? Were you there P " 

"I^o; but I saw an account of it in the Gazette de 
Lausanne*' 

" I don't know anything about the Gazette de Lausa/nnef*' 
answered Deep Randle, whose scepticism this statement seemed 
somewhat to shake. "But just tell me this. If my cousin 
really did what he says he did, he laid the lindisfame family 
mider a great obligation. Yet they take not the slightest notice 
of him. He said he was going to see them at Avalon Priory, 
hnt he has never been, and, so far as I know, has receiyed no 
communication from them. Is it credible that if he had 
rendered them so important a service they would not acknowledge 
it in some way ? " 

" The invitation never came, then ? ** 

** I^ot it ; shouldn't we all have known if it had P I have 
asked Handle two or three times when he was going to Avalon 
Priory. The last time I asked him he seemed rather waxy, and 
wanted to know what business it was of mine ; so, seeing the 
snhject was a delicate one, I just let it drop." 

" I don't wonder he was vexed. Such mgratitude would vex 
anybody, let alone your sneers, and I daresay you did sneer," 
exclaimed Dora, with great warmth. "But I don't care. 
Handle did rescue Lady Muriel, and nearly lost his life by 
trying to get up the body of the governess from the place where 
it had fallen. I am as sure of it as if I had been there myself ; 
and, after what he has done, the conduct of the Lindisf ames is 
simply disgraceful. If Itandle is vexed it is because of their 
ingratitude. As for their invitation, I don't believe he cares for 
it one bit. I don't believe, if it came now, he would accept it." 

"Not care for an invitation from the Earl of Lindisf ame P " 
rejoined Handle, with a mocking laugh. " I pity your inno- 
cence, Dora. Why, it is exactly what he does care for. He 
would give his ears for an invitation." 

" You would, I daresay. But I will talk no more with you. 
Handle. I shall not be able to keep my temper if I do. Do 
yon want any more tea P I am going mto the garden." 

" No, I don't want any more tea. By all means go into the 
garden i£ you want to go." 
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" If tliat yoong lady is not in love with her consin Randle," 
mnttered her brother, as the door closed behind Dora, "the 
female mind is an unfathomable mystery." 

They met a little later in the garden, as Bandle was return- 
ing from the stables, when Dora again asked him to accompany 
her father and herself to Bedscar. He again declined, but this 
time a little more graciously, adding that as he was under a long- 
standing engagement to be present at an agricultural show in 
the neighbourhood he could not go if he would. Dora had. her 
doubts as to the entire accuracy of this statement ; but it was 
so far satisfactory that it might seem to account for her brother's 
non-appearance at Bedscar. 

During the remainder of the morning Dora thought of little 
else than her cousin and the Lindiefames. Though since 
Bandle's Yisit to Njon she had not once heard from him, she 
never doubted that he had made the contemplated visit to Avalon 
Priory ; she had even reproached him in her thoughts for his 
failure to write to her as he had promised, a failure which she 
was disposed to attribute to the fascinations of Lad^ Muriel, with 
whom she made up her mind that he had fallen m love. The 
news that he had not been to Avalon Priory at all was almost 
startling. This contingency was one the possibility of which 
had never occurred to her. Despite her brother's assurance that 
Bandle had received no communication from Lord Lindisfame 
since their parting at Brigue, Dora finally came to the condn- 
sion that it was more probable he had received and refused — ^for 
reasons best known to nimself — ^an invitation, than that he should 
not have received one at all, a refusal with which she had a 
vague suspicion that she herself might be no.t remotely con- 
nected. 

This theory was, however, rather rudely shaken by a conver- 
sation she had with her father on their way to Bedscar. She 
told him what had passed between her brother and herself on the 
subject, and asked him what he thought about it. 

" It's a very strange affair," said Mr. Byvington. " I don't 
understand it at all." 

" But are you sure, papa, that Bandle has received no com- 
munication whatever from Lord Lindisfame P " 

'^ He says he has not." 

** How long ago did he say so ? ** 

" I don't Imow exactly how long. Three or four months, 
perhaps." 

" May he not have heard something since P " 

'' He may, of course ; but, when I saw that Bandle did not 
like being questioned on the subject, I questioned him no more 
He's rather testy if you tread on his corns, my nephew is. Still 
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I don't think he has heard. If he had received an inyitation to 
Ayalon Priory we should all know, of course." 

"But suppose the invitation was so lon^ dekyed, or so 
coldly given, that Bandle, feeling hurt, dechned it, and told 
nobody?" 

Mr. Ryvington, instead of replying, shrugged his shoulders 
and smiled. No more than his son could he ^lieve in the possi- 
biliiy of anybody refusing an invitation from an earl, whether 
long delayed or coldly given. 

" I know what you mean, papa ; but I am sure that cousin 
Bandle is quite capable of decUning an invitation from Lord 
Lindisfame, or any other lord. But you surely don't share in 
my brother's opinion, that Bandle never met the Lindiefames, 
and that it is all a made-up story P " 

"No," said the old gentleman, reflectively. "It's queer, 
certainly — ^very queer; but I don't think that. As I have 
said before, though my nephew Bandle is not always as re- 
spectful as he might be, he is, I believe, an honest man. At any 
rate, he is not a fool, and I do not see what he could hope to 
gain by inventing such a story, and above all by saying that he 
was going to Avalon Priory, if he had no ground to go upon. 
Such a proceeding could only bring upon him discredit and 
expose mm to ridicule. As it is, many people believe that it 
was a piece of bounce — about the invitation, 1 mean." 

" Did he tell many people, then ? " 

"No, I don't tmnk he did; but these things get out, you 
know. Your brother mentioned it to the Stalmines and one or 
two others — ^that is what makes him so sore; and, for my own 
part, I did not think it my dniy to make a secret of it, you 
know. I did not see the necessity. Altogether, it has been a 
very annoying piece of business for us all." 

Mr. Hy vington judiciously omitted to mention that both he 
and his son had told pretty nearly everybodjr they knew of 
Bed Bandle's exploit in the Furca Pass, and of his expected visit 
to Avalon Priory. They had even gone so far as to hint that 
Lord Lindisfame was expected at Whitebrook in the course of 
the winter, and that Mr. Bynngton, as head of the family, 
would give a grand dinner in his honour at Deepdene, to which 
all the gentry of the neighbourhood were to be invited. 

" I am glad, however, papa, that you do not think, with my 
brother, that Handle has been deliberately deceiving us." 

"No, I don't think so," replied Mr. feyvington, but rather 
less confidently than before, for the conversation had re- 
vived the bitterness of his disappointment about the dinner 
|>arty, on which he had counted to launch himself, once for all, 
mto county society. "But I do not think that the matter 
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requires explanation. Either the Earl of Lindisfame said he 
■ wonld have my nephew at Ayalon Priory, or lie did not. If he 
did sa^ so, why has the invitation never come? The supposition 
that his lordsmp has failed in his promise is not admissible, for 
noblemen of his rank are always as good as their word. 
Noblesse oblige, yon know. At the same time I should be sorry 
to think that my nephew, for some incomprehensible reason 

"Your nephew is quite incapable of doing anything dis- 
honourable," interrupted Dora, impetuously. " I know very 
little about noblemen and their ways, but I do know Cousin 
Handle ; and I would rather take his word than that of any 
duke or earl or baron in the kingdom. In my opinion, Lord 
Lindisf arne and his wife, and his daughter, whose life my cousin 
saved, are ungrateful wretches. Their treatment of him is dis- 
graceful; they may be noble, but they are not gentle. The 
acquaintance of such people is no honour ; I would rather asso- 
ciate with honest factory folks." 

" Dora, Dora, what are you saying ? " exclaimed her father, 
almost breathless with astonishment at the vehemence of his 
daughter's language. " Never let me hear you utter such senti- 
ments again. They are low, they are radical, they are unlady- 
like, they are — in fact they are bad form in every way. I do hope 
they have not turned you into a Nihilist, or a republican, or 
something equally dreadful, at Yilla Artemisia. If I thought 
so, I do believe " 

Mr. Ryvington's belief in the matter was destined never to 
be known, for the suggestion that she could possibly have learnt 
anything politically heterodox from Mademoiselle Yieutemps 
tickled Dora so much that she interrupted her father with a 
merry laugh. 

*' Why, don't you know, papa dear, that mademoiselle is far 
more conservative than you are yourself? She adores the 
memories of Louis XYI. and Marie Antoinett<e, hates all 
republics with undying hatred, and would rather have a 
rattlesnake in her house than a radical. Oh, Mademoiselle 
Yieutemps is the most correct person in the world, I do assure 
yon." 

" I am very glad to hear it ; but where have you got your 
ideas, then P I am sure you did not get them at Deepdeue." 

"I do not think I did," replied Dora, with a look which, if 
her father's quickness of apprehension had been on a par vnth 
his sharpness at making a oargaiu, he would have understood 
to imply that, in her opinion, Deepdene was not a place 
especially rich in ideas of any sort. 

** Well, then, I hope you will get rid of them at Deepdene ; 
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for they are not ideas that I like my daughter to hold. But 
here we are at Redscar. Driffield will drive you up to the house. 
X will get out here and walk down to the mill, where I have to 
meet my nephews.*' 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A P S ACE- OFFEBI NQ. 

"When Mr. Ryviugton joined his daughter at B^dscar House 
he was in high good humour. His nephews had presented him 
with a handsome chronometer repeater, striking the hours and 
quarters, furnished with a perpetual calendar, and emhlazoned 
with the Ryvington arms. They offered it to him, Randle said, 
as a token of their respect, and in acknowledgment of his services 
as executor during Robert's minority. The old gentleman was 
lifted into the seventh heaven of delight, and expressed his 
thoughts in a long, but slightly incoherent speech; and when 
he showed the watch to Dora it was easy to see, by her kindling 
eye and the increased animation of her countenance, that she, 
too, was deeply gratified. 

In answer to an inquiry from herself and her father. Handle 
said that he had ordered the watch at Geneva, but that watches 
with highly complicated movements are only cased, finished and 
regulated in that city, the mechanism being made in the valley 
of Joux, near the lake of that name, in the Vaudois Jura. He 
further told them that, albeit that Genevan and other watch- 
makers sell timekeepers of complex construction as entirely 
their own manufacture, they are an exclusive specialitv of 
the Joux Valley, the horolos^sts of no other locality, in Switzer- 
land or out of it, being able to make these movements, or, at 
any rate, to make their production a commercial success. 

"Well, I suppose there are tricks in all trades, and you 
were always clever at rooting things out, Randle," said Mr. 
Ryvington, whose present disposed him to be complimentary. 
" 1 have heard your poor father say it of you many a time, and 
I have perceived it myself. It is an excellent quality in a 
business man, that power of rooting things out — getting to the 
bottom of 'em, eh. Bob ? I was good at rooting things out 
myself when I was a young fellow. They could not palm much 
false-packed cotton on me, those Liverpool fellows. I always 
took the cotton buying when I was in the concern, you know. 
Well, about this watch, you know " (regarding it complacently), 
"as I told you down at the counting-house, I shall prize it and 
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wear it as long as I liye. I consider it my dnty to do so, and 
after my 'death I shall give it — I mean before my death I shall 
transmit it as an heirloom io my son, to remain in the family as 
— as — ^yes, as an everlasting memorial of this day— of Bob's 
twenty-first birthday, 1 mean." 

Mrs. Efyyington gave her sons a significant glance, which 
they both rightly interpreted as meaning " I told you so." The 
idea of the present had, in fact, originated with her, and been 
carried ont almost at her sole instance, for Randle did not regard 
the project with much favour, and Robert had vigorously 
opposed it. 

" "We owe Uncle Randle no gratitude," he had said, " and I 
will be no party in making him a present." 

Randle knew his mother's motive. The relations between 
the two families had become unpleasantly strained, and in the 
interest of peace and goodwill she was desirous to mark the 
occasion of Robert's majority by strengthening the fast- weaken- 
ing ties which had formerly united Deepdene and Redscar. She 
had also another and less disinterested motive; for, whatever 
might be the case with the elect, Mrs. Ryvington in her deal- 
ings with the world showed much more of the cunning of the 
serpent than the meekness of the dove. She feared that a feud 
between Redscar and Deepdene might militate against the 
interests of her sons. She could not foresee exactly how, but 
she had a very strong presentiment to that effect; and on 
general grounds she was of opinion — an opinion which she strove 
very earnestly to impress on Randle and Robert — ^that young 
people, at the outset of life, should spare no pains to make 
friends ; and that, seeing the wealth and the influence of their 
uncle, it was well worth their while (worldly speaking) to be on 
good terms with him. In the end she had her way, and the 
watch was bought, although neither Randle nor Robert was 
quite convinced that the gift would have all the efPect she antici- 
pated from it. 

** It may please my uncle, though I am not quite sure even 
about that," said Randle ; *' but it will not propitiate my cousin. 
He is no friend of ours, and never will be, do what we may. 
However, let it be as you say, mother. It is well to try to pro- 
mote goodwill, even if we have little hope of success." 

The mention of Bob's birthday by Mr. Ryvington suggested 
the question as to how it should be kept. 

" Robert wants to give a dinner party and a dance," observed 
Mrs. Ryvington, in a tone as serious as if she were discussing 
the day of judgment ; " but a dinner party would give a vast deiJ 
of trouble, and dancing, I am afraid, is very worldly. Besides, 
it is hardly two years since his father died, and it might be 
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No, 



thonght we were not paying proper respect to his memory. 
I do not think I shonld like tohaye a dance in the house. 

Boh, to whom these argoments did not altogether commend 
tiiemselves, was on the point of asking his mother if she ohjected 
to a dance out of the house, when he was anticipated by Dora. 

" Well, then," she said, " suppose we have a picnic, aunt. 
Take some carriages, start early in the morning, and have a long 
day in the country." 

" Capital," exclaimed Bob, who at length saw his way to the 
much-longed-for dance ; " I beg leave to second that motion." 

" Yes, said Mrs. Ryvington, who felt that Dora's plan would 
remove a great weight from her mind, for there was nothing she 
more disliked than such a disturbance of the regularity of her 
honsehold arrangements as the giving of a party would nave en- 
tailed. " I think that would be very nice. What do you think, 
Randle ?" (to her brother-in-law). 

"I quite agree with you, Sophia; nothing could be nicer. 
But, look here, why not have your picnic at Deepdeue ? We 
have plenty of room in the park, and we will have dinner or tea, 
or something, out in the open, under the trees. Yes, by all 
means come to Deepdeue. And then after sunset, you know, we 
could light up the terrace and the garden with Chinese lanterns." 

" That would be very, very nice, papa, but I do not think it 
is exactly what we want. We want a long drive in the country ; 
the drive would be the best part of it. Don't you think so, 
Bob P It has to be your entertainment, you know. I am only 
suggesting." 

" You express my opinion exactly, Dora — ^the drive, hy all 
means. At the same time we are very much obliged to Uncle 
Bandle for the offer." 

** Yes, it is very kind of papa ; but we mean to have a fete 
champetre at Deepdene all the same, although not on Bob's 
birthday. But I don't believe in eating on the grass — there are 
always nasty earwigs and ants and things about. ' 

"Well, everything considered, I prefer sitting on a chair 
myself," observed Bob, sententiously. "Could we not regale 
ourselves in some country inn and " 

" And get up a dance," he was going to say, but fearing 
some objection from his mother he prudently checKcd himself in 
time. 

"An excellent idea, Bob," rejoined Dora, "I vote for the 
country inn. Don't you think so. Cousin Randle ?" 

" It's Bob's birthday we are going to keep, you know, and 
whatever pleases you and him will please me. xes, let us have 
the drive and the country inn, by all means." 

Thereupon followed an animated conversation as to the 
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direction tliej should take, and it was finally decided to drive to 
Sallej Abbey, and after a ramble by the Kibble to hold their 
revels in the inn at Chatbnm. 

All the available vehicles of the two families were to be 
placed in requisition, and if those did not suffice additional 
carriages were to be hired at Whitebrook. 

" X on will come, of course, uncle P" said Randle. 

" Certainly," answered Mr. Ryvington, as he trifled with the 
chain of his new repeater. " It will be a great pleasure, and 
even if it were not a pleasure it would be my duty to be 
present on the occasion. We old folks — ^your mother and I, you 
know — ^and my sister will all go together in our pony phaeton." 

" No, Randle, you must let me stay at home," said Mrs. 
Ryvington, as she laboriously rubbed her spectacles with her 
pocket-handkerchief. " Randle and Robert will both be away, 
and there is no telling what might happen. I shall be quite 
happy here, thinking how vou are all enjoying yourselves." 

" Bother !" exclaimed 6ob. " How can anything happen ? It 
won't be the first time the place has been left to itself for a 
day." 

"I should not be content, I am sufe I should not." 

** Oh, but we cannot do without you, aunt," put in Dora. 

"You really must go with us, Sophia," observed Mr. 
Ryvington. " I consider, it is nothing less than your duty to go." 

"I think you had better make one of us, mother," said 
Randle, quietly, putting his hand on hers ; " you know Bob will 
never be twenty-one again. This is the last coming of age we 
shall have to celebrate. 

Thus pressed, Mrs. Ryvington was constrained to yield, 
albeit not without a long-drawn sigh and a deprecatory shake of 
the head, as if to signify that she was of the same opinion still, 
and yielded only to overwhelming force. 

" You made a mistake just now, Cousin Randle," remarked 
Dora, when this knotty point had been settled. *' Bob's coming 
of age is not the last we shall have to celebrate, unless indeed 
you count on my never being twenty-one. Be good enough to 
remember that even now I am in my twentieth year." 

" I beg your pardon very much, Dora," laughed Randle. " I 
meant our family, of course. I hope we shaU live to celebrate 
your majority in a manner becoming the occasion." 

" Please God, we may," sighed Mrs. Ryvington, who was 
feeling decidedly unhappy at the idea of the house and the mills 
being deserted by every member of the famihr for a whole day. 
" But there is no telling what may happen. Vy e know not what 
a day may bring forth, and your uncle and I are getting into 
years; maybe " 
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" Yon forget tliat other text, mother," interposed Bandle, who 
conid see that her last remark was not at all to his uncle's 
liking. " * Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.' We hare 
now to decide how many we shall ask, and whom." 

"All right," said Bob, "and then we shall be able to orga- 
nise the transport and commissariat departments. We shall ask 
the Bellasis, don't you think P" 

"I suppose so," replied Bandle, thongh ivith a shade of 
liesitation in his voice. "Tliey are rather stuck up and give 
themselves airs, it is true ; but we are on friendly terms with 
them, and they are likely to take it amiss if we don t ask them." 

" Yes, you had better ask them," observed Mr. Ryvington, 
gravely. " They are doing a splendid business, I am told, and I 
know they are rich. Old Joe left those lads very well off, and 
they know how to take care of it " (their fortune, Mr. Ryvington 
probably meant). 

"Yes," said Randle; "he left his two sons more than 
£100,000, and his daughter only £15,000. I don't think that 
right." 

" I differ from you there, Randle," said his uncle. " I look 
^pon £15,000 as being a very handsome fortune for a girL" 

"She was just as much Joe Bellasis's child as William or 
Henrv, and she ought to have been left equal with them. 
Besides, they have the business, which is a fortune in itself." 

" Anyhow," interposed Bob, rather irrelevantly, and perhaps 
somewhat more emphatically than the occasion required, " Flora 
Bellasis is a deuced fine ^irl." 

" Robert !" exclaimed his mother, in a tone of horror, " what 
are you saying ?" The poor lady entertained a shrewd suspicion 
that her second son had a weakness for the sex which might 
some day lead to unpleasant results, and she feared that the 
admiration he expressed for Miss Bellasis pointed to a possi- 
bility that she would have strongly deprecated ; for, " fine " as 
the young lady in question undoubtedly was, Mrs. Ryvington 
did not look upon her as an eligible daughter-in-law. 

" I don't care what you say, mother," returned Bob, rather 
sulkily, for he thought it was high time she ceased to treat him 
w a child, " she is a fine girl." 

" And a haughty and a proud one," said Mrs. Ryvington. 
"She is not a girl I admire. 'Handsome is that handsome 
does.'" 

"Do you know what the hands say about the Bellasis?' 
asked Randle, by way of putting a stop to this altercation. 

" No; what do they say ?" 

" That old Joe was a rough casting, and his children want to 
pass themselves off as fine gold." 
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** Ah, ah," laughed Mr. Byvington, " not bad, not at all bad. 
But it serves them right. "What business have they to pretend 
to have a high pedigree, and try to persuade people that they 
come of an old stock? Yery high, indeed, I snould think. 
Why, old Joe's father was hanged for sheep-stealing, wasn't he ?" 

"I believe there is a tradition of that sort," said BAndle, 
" but I rather think it was a case of manslaughter and trans- 
portation beyond the seas ; and minrbe, after aS, the story is a 
pure invention. However, it is no business of ours. The only 
fault I find with the Bellasis is their trying to ignore that 
which constitutes their chief, if not their only, claim to distinc- 
tion and respect — the lowness of their origin. It is surely not 
less honourable to have for forefathers men who have won their 
bread by the work of their hands, than to belong to a family that 
has liv^ for generations on the labour of others. Will the 
time ever come, I wonder '* 

" Don't you think it would be well to settle about the invitoi- 
tions, Bandle P Perhaps there is somebody you might like to 
ask," put in Mrs. Ryvington, who was apprehensive that if her 
son went on he might say something that would give his nncle 
as much offence as the repeater had given him pleasure, and so 
mar all the good effect she anticipated from a present which she 
regarded both as an investment and a peace-offering. 

** Certainly," said Bandle, gravely, but inwardly amused at 
this display of his mother's anxious watchfulness. ''Is there 
anybody in particular Vou would like us to ask, uncle P" 

"No, I don't think there is. It is Robert's party, you 
know. Had you not better leave the invitations to him P* 

" In consultation with Dora," suggested Bob, with a smile. 
" It is too big a job for me to tackle luone, I think." 

" Agreed, said Bandle. " You and Dora form the invita- 
tion and organisation committee. Are you willing, Dora ?" 

" I shall be delighted. Cousin Bandle, to give Bob every help 
in my power, and iQl the benefit of my experience," answered 
Dora, with mock seriousness. 

" I am sure we are greatly indebted to you, Miss Byvington," 
returned her cousin gravely. " And now, I think, we may con- 
sider this meeting adjourned until the day on which Bob becomes 



a man." 
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CHAPTER XX. 
bob's birthday. 

The sun rose anspiciously on Brobert Byvington's birthday, and 
the promise it gave of orilliant weather was justified by the 
eveni The gaests numbered more than a score, without reck- 
oning the people from Deepdene and Bedscar. The first vehicle 
to leave was a large waggonette, drawn by four horses, in which 
rode Eobert and most of the maiden and bachelor members of 
the party. The rear was brought up by carriages, which were 
chiefly affected by the married and middle-aged. Randle 
Bjrington of Deepdene, who looked upon the whole proceeding 
as being somewhat beneath him, and accepted his cousin's in- 
Titation only out of deference to the paternal wish, had chosen 
to drive his own drag, and was accompanied by his particular 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Oliviger. Not caring to be publicly 
identified with what he rather scornfully described to the lady 
and gentleman aforesaid as a juvenile picnic, he did not leave 
Deepdene until the others were well on the road. 

In the waggonette that led the van there rode, besides Brobert 
and Randle, Dora, Miss Mora Bellasis, her brother William, and 
fiye or six others. 

Flora fully answered to Bob's description of her as a fine girl. 
Though rather tail, she was exceedingly well proportioned, and 
her dark hair and eyebrows, brilliant complexion, and regular, if 
somewhat too heavy, features would almost have rendered her 
worthy to be called beautiful if she had not posed as a beauty, 
and sought by every petty artifice of which she was mistress to 
call attention to her charms. Although the criticism she thus 
challenged was not always favourable to her claims, she had 
many admirers among the young men of Whitebrook ; but the 
one she most desired to captivate. Bed Byvington, had hitherto 
shown an insensibility to her attentions as provoking as it was in- 
comprehensible. As for Bob, she looked upon him as a boy ; but 
as it was easy to see that he admired her, a sentiment that, with 
time, might not improbably develop into something warmer, she 
judiciously decided to give the young fellow a little encourage, 
ment, to keep him in hand, as it were, so that, if the elder brother 
should fail her, there might be somebody else to fall back upon. 
It must not, however, be supposed that Miss Bellasis was a mere 
man-hunter, for as she one day confided to her friend, Mrs. Tom 
Cliviger, she could have had half-a-dozen offers any day by 
lifting up her little finger. But she fully believed in the Bel- 
lasis pedigree, and had made up her mind that the Byvington 
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family was the only family in Whitebrook into which it would 
not be beneath her to many. 

William Bellasis was a gay yonng bachelor of forty, heair^ as 
to build and stolid as to countenance. The greatest oz his minor 
troubles was the bieness of his hands, a peculiarity which he 
probably inherited mm. his iron- working ancestors, and which 
he sought to minimise by wearing the tightest-fitting glo-ves he 
could thrust his fingers into. He affected, moreover, an airiness 
of attire, particularly in the matter of neckties, which were often 
of gorgeous hue, that, together with a habit he had of sporting a 
bright flower in his button-hole, had procured for him among* 
the Whitebrook people the name of " IBlooming Bill." 

Notwithstanmng his foibles, William BeUasis was an acute 
man of business and a shrewd politician. He was chairman of 
the Whitebrook Conservative Committee, and his powers of 
organisation were highly thought of by his party. 

Whitebrook men never come together, however sad, solemn, 
or festive may be the occasion of their meeting, without talking 
shop, and the waggonette was hardly under weigh when Blooming 
Bill introduced the topic that was ever uppermost in his mind 
by asking Handle if he had anything fresh in business. Handle 
answered in the negative, and gave his gossip the opening^ he 
desired by inquiring in turn if he had anything new. 

" Only that there's trouble brewing among the hands," said 
the other ; " they're getting confoundedly uppish, that's what 
they are. T\e just had a rumpus with our chaps, and had to 
give in too." 

" Indeed ! How was that ? " 

" Well, you see, weVe got some rather good contracts lately. 
We've one for ten locomotives from Australia ; we are making a 
pair of fifties for Riser's new factory, and we are fitting the 
Blackmoor colliery up with new eng^es and pumping erear. 
One way and another we've jobs on hand that will keep us onsy 
for six or eight months. Well, the beggars got wind of this, 
and last Saturday they sent a deputation to my brother and me 
to say that if we did not give them an advance of five per cent, 
all round they'd knock off work. I told them at first to go to 
the devil ; but when we came to talk it over it was plain to see 
that there was nothing for it but submission. We could not 
afford a turn-out — that's the plain truth — so we just gave them 
what they asked for. But it was a very unfair thing to do, and 
I shall not soon forget it. If hands take advantage that way, it 
will be impossible soon to do any business at all." 

" Upon my word, Bellasis, said Handle, ** I don't see that 
you have much cause for complaint. You got off very cheaply ; 
the men might have asked ten per cent., you know." 
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*' What ! Mr. Ryyinffton ! You, an employer of labour, think 
tbit hands are justified in taking advantage of their masters 
being under coniract P " 

"Why not?" 

It was clear from the bewilderment expressed in Mr. Bel- 
lasis's countenance that this question had never before either 
occmred or been put to him. In disputes between masters and 
men he always assumed that the masters were in the right, or, 
conversely, that the hands were in the wrong, and he liad not 
believed it possible that there could be any difference of opinion 
as to the recent conduct of his own workpeople. Neverthe- 
less, being somewhat slow of utterance, and not very quick 
of thonght, he did not find it very easy to answer Kaudle's 
question. 

" Because," he said, after a rather long pause, " it is not right. 
I mean it is not right to take an unfair advantage." 

" There I quite agree with you. But I don't see that your 
men were taking an unfair advantage. Political economists are 
nerer tired of telling us that labour is a commodity, the price of 
which is regulated by supply and demand, and the cost ox living. 
Hence your men, having something to sell— to wit, their labour 
—have the same right to sell it to the best advantage, as 
ypu have to sell your engines for the utmost you can obtain, 
lou have pressing need of their services for the next few months, 
and they, in the exercise of their strict right, profit by the cir- 
cumstance to demand a higher price for their labour." 

" That is all very well, Ryvington, as to theory ; but come to 
practice. How can I ever take a contract again if I know that 
the day it comes to their knowledge the beggars will be down on 
me for a rise ? " 

" How do you secure yourself against a rise in the price of 
iron when you make a contract for engines ? " 

" By making a contract for iron at the lowest prices of the 
day." 

" Why not adopt a similar course with your men ? " 

" Why, if I did that I should never be able to take a contract 
without asking their leave. Nay, by Jingo ! " 

" You may call it asking their leave if you like. I should 
call it making a bargain. It seems to me a very easy matter to 
call your people together, tell them you are tendering for some 
large contracts, and inquire if, in the event of your obtaining 
them, they will agree to work until their completion at whatever 
wages you can afford to give them." 

" Nay, by Jingo, we have not come to that yet. I'd rather 
take my chance.'* 

" Yery good. But then you must not complain if your men, 
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knowing that yon are busy, and have need of them, profit by the 
opportunity to ask a higher price for their services/' 

** It is all very fine talking, Ryvington/' replied Blooming 
Bill, whose strong point was not readiness of reply, " bnt just 
wait a bit nntil the shoe pinches you, and then we shall hear 
what you will say. And it will pinch you, take my word for it, 
and soon. There's going to be a big turnout at Ribbleton, and 
the factory hands at Whitebrook are deuced fractious ; at any 
rate, they are at our Nova Zembla mill." 

" Yes, I have heard there is trouble brewing at Ribbleton, 
but I fancy we shall escape it at Bedscar. We hardly consider 
ourselves as belonging to Whitebrook, you know. But it is not 
wise to meet troumes half-way ; sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof." 

" Come, now, I like that, Randle," put in Bob, with a serio. 
comic air. " * Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof ' — the day 
being my birthday. I suppose you and Mr. Bellasis consider the 
whole thing a bore. A nice compliment to the ladies, 'pon my 
word. Did you hear what my Ibrother was saying just now, 
Miss Bellasis ? * Sufficient for the day is the eyil Siereof .* A 
pleasant sentiment for a fellow to hear the day he comes of age, 
isn't it?" 

" We were not talking about you. Bob ; we were discussing 
business," replied Bandle, with a smile. 

" That I can weU believe," said Miss Bellasis, sarcastically, 
as she adjusted one of her bracelets on her shapely arm; "my 
brother talks business everywhere, in season and out of season. 
It is business at our house, morning, noon, and night. I wish 
with all my heart there was no business. You are very fortunate. 
Miss Ryvington " (turning to Dora), " in not having any brothers 
in business." 

" I am not very sure about that," returned Dora. " I rather 
think my brother finds having nothing to do hard work some- 
times. ^Depend upon it. Miss Bellasis, if your brothers were out 
of business, and did not take to some other occupation, you would 
have far more cause for complaint than you have now. 

** You are of my opinion, I can see, Miss Ryvington — that 
every man ought to nave some occupation," observed Bellasis. 

" A hobby sometimes answers as well," said Randle. 

" Exactly, because it provides a man with occupation. And, 
as for business, I daresay we do become too much absorbed in it 
sometimes. And my brother and I have often matters to talk 
over at home that we have not time to talk over at the works. 
But you should not say anything against business, Flora. It has 
made us what we are.' 

" It has helped to retrieve the family fortunes, I know," said 
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the jonug lady proudly ; " but the Bellasis were not always iu 
tndej as I daresay you are aware, Miss Ryyington. If Bertram 
Belksis of Bowland had not joined Prince Charlie in 1745, and 
lost all his property, my brothers would not be making engines 
and boilers at Whitebrook now.*' 

" Well, I am sure we are all greatly indebted to Bertram 
BeUasis of Bowland," said Bob gravely. " You see but for him 
we should not have had the pleasure of your acquaintance, not 
of your company to-day. Your misfortune has been our gain. 
Miss Bellasis." 

" It is really very kind of you to say so, I am sure," returned 
Flora, with a gratified smile. " Still, you know, I cannot help 
feeling sorry t£at our ancestor was so unfortunate. But it ie 
some little consolation to know that he did not lose his estates 
by gambling or speculation, or anything of that sort, but by 
ms devotion to a great cause. How many acres were forfeited 
to the Crown, William ? " 

"I do not justly remember — several thousands, I think," 
answered William, with a large vagueness becoming the subject 
and the occasion ; and there flitted across his face the suspicion 
of a smile, which suggested to Robert Byvington, who was rather 
quick at drawing imerences, the idea that Flora's implicit faith 
in Peter Wiswell's version of the family history might possibly 
not be quite so implicitly shared by her brother. 

" He must have had a fine property, this Bertram Bellasis ; 
and it was in a fine country too. Whereabouts in Bowland was 
it, did you say?" asked Bob, with an appearance of great 
interest. 

" Well, you know," said Blooming Bill, " on that point the 
&mily history is just a little obscure — some of the records lost 
and that, you know. But I don't think the property was exactly 
m a ring fence. There were several estates, in different parts of 
the West Hiding, and some in Lancashire. This Bertram Bel- 
lasis my sister has been speaking of lived iu the neighbourhood 
of Bolton, I believe ; that is where my father came from. The 
honse he lived in was burnt down ages ago. But it is really too 
had to inflict all these details upon you. You must find them 
very tiresome." 

"Not at all; I find them very interesting, I assure you. I 
think the history of old families is one of the most fascinating 
of studies. You have, of course, paid many visits to the cradle 
of your race. Miss Bellasis P " 

"I am ashamed to say I have never been there once, Mr. 
Robert. I have often asked my brothers to take me, but they 
are always too busy; and then, until just lately, I have been 
almost always at school." 

H 
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" Well, then I will tell you what we will do," said Bob, with 
the eagerness of a man who conceives a brilliant idea. '* You 
must see Bolton, yon know. It is not far from Chatbnm ; we 
are well before the others ; we have four good horses ; we will 
drive to Bolton, take a look' at the church, perhaps stroll a few 
minutes in the park, and get back in time for the banquet. What 
do you say P " 

" Thank you very much, Mr. B»obert," exclaimed the young 
lady, whom the proposition seemed greatly to delight. " It will 
be so awfully nice — don't you think so, William P I want so 
much to see Bolton." 

** What's that you were saying about a banquet, Mr. Robert? " 
asked William, ignoring his sister's question, from which Bob 
rightly inferred that he did not much care about going to 
Bolton. 

** Oh," said Bob, carelessly, '' I call it a banquet because I do 
not know what else to call it. Three o'clock — ^that is the time 
fixed, you know — ^is either too early or too late for dinner, and 
the wrong time for luncheon. It seemed to require a name out of 
the common, so I called it a banquet. Perhaps, though, banquet 
sounds rather too swell, but I don't know any better word." 

" Refection," suggested Dora. 

" Yes, refection is, perhaps, better ; but if we could find a 
word between refection and. banquet it would be better still. Can 
you, Dora ? " 

Dora had to admit that she could think of no middle term 
between refection, which signifies a light meal, and banquet, 
which signifies a rich repast. 

" Well, never mind," Bob went on ; ** we will call it refection, 
then. It will not be grand and rich, but good and substantial, as 
becomes a country inn. Now look here, this is the programme. 
After the refection we — that is, those of us that are so disposed 
— inspect the ruins of the abbey or wander by the banks of the 
Ribbk for an hour or two. Then we return to the inn and 
have some music, and perhaps a little dancing in the cool of the 
evening, and drive home by moonlight." 

" Oh, how nice ! " exclamied several young ladies in chorus* 
** But where will the music come from ? " 

" That is all in perfect order," answered Bob, with business- 
like precision. " I have arranged everythinff. There is a very 
fair piano at the inn, which I have had tuned expressly for the 
occasion. A musician is coming from Whitebrook to work it. 
He brings with him a clever lady harpist and her harp, and a 
blind man who plays divinely on the harmonium." 

" Oh, how awfully nice ! " exclaimed the chorus of young 
ladies. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

HISS BELLASIS H8ABS SOMETHINa ABOUT HEB ANCESTOBS. 

"Look there, Dora," exclaimed Bandle, as the party in the 
waggonette sighted Salley. " See the bright river winding past 
the ivy-clad, weird-looking rnins of the old abbey — ^the green 
pastures and yellow corn-fields, with the background of dark 
wood tK)wards Bolton Hall. Is it not as beantitnl as anything 
ever seen in Switzerland? And those whitewashed cottages, are 
they not as picturesque as Swiss chMets ? " 

" At any rate they suit the landscape better, and they have 
the quality of cleanness, which Swiss cMlets do not always pos- 
sess. I do not know how it is,, but in Switzerland, I think, no 
place can compare with it ; yet when I return to England, it 
seems — where it is not scarred by coalpits and made hideous by 
long chimneys — the most beautiful country in the world. How 
do you explain the contradiction P is it natural prejudice ? " 

" Well, I suppose we are all more or less prejudiced in favour 
of our native land, though that would not, of course, account for 
preference for Switzerland. Perhaps latest impressions are the 
strongest. In order to make a fair comparison, it would be necessary 
to have the most characteristic features of English and Swiss 
scenery side by side, and look at them together. My own idea is, 
that while Swiss scenery is unquestionabfy the finer, our English 
scenery is the more beautiful. There is nothing in England to 
compare in grandeur with the Furca Pass, the gorge of the 
Reuss, or the lake of the four cantons — ^to say nothing of the 
Alps ; and then there is nothing in Switzerland to equal the rich 
beauty of this part of the valley of the Ribble, and many another 
spot in what Shakespeare calls this precious stone set in a silver 
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"And demi-paradise ! " put in Bob. "It might be, perhaps, 
if it were not quite so muggy at times, and had a better climate 
of its own." 

"And a little more sunshine," suggested Dora, " and a loftier 
sky, and not quite so much rain." 

" I am not sure about that," returned Handle, who seemed, as 
Bob whispered to Dora, to be in an unusually patriotic mood. 
"The low sky you speak of is much more favourable to enjoy- 
ment than eternally blue skies and glaring sunshine. It mellows 
the landscape, too, keeps the grass green, and fills the streams. 
If we had a continental climate, all those fields and meadows 
would be burnt brown, and the country robbed of more than half 
its beauty, and ourselves of more than half our energy. Our 
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climate has its faults, bnt I don't know any other that I would 
like to exchange it for. It gives us the finest horses, the most 
beautiful women, and the most laborious working people in the 
world." 

" Bravo, Ryvington, you express my sentiments to a T," ex- 
claimed Blooming Bill, whom this laudation of the British 
climate gre&tlj peased. " But here we are at Salley. Do yon 
mean to drive on without stopping, Robert P " 

** Oh, dear, no ; we must stop a few minutes, and let the 
horses have some meal and water." 

*' Well, then, I shall get out and wait here until you come 
back." 

" What ! won't you go on to Bolton with us ? " 

" No, thank you. I have been to Bolton several times before. 
I would rather stroll about here, and go over the ruins of the 
abbey." 

" As you like, we shall be back in an hour or so." 

Before Bellasis alighted from the waggonette, he whispered a 
few words to his sister, to which the onfy reply she vouchsafed 
him was a negative and almost angrv gesture. 

The arrival of a carriage and four at the quiet village of 
Bolton naturally caused somewhat of a sensation, and a crowd 
of gossips and sightseers quickly gathered near the church gate, 
where the waggonette was brought to a stand. All the party 
alighted and entered the quaint old building. The object that 
attracted the most attention was the curious monument of Sir 
BaJph Pudsay (the faithful follower of Henry VI., who sheltered 
that unfortunate monarch at Bolton Hall after the disastrous 
battle of Hexham), with the effigies of his three wives and twenty- 
five children. 

" I don't see any of the Bellasis amongst them ; do you ? " 
whispered Flora to Bob, by which she probably meant to inti- 
mate that she did not see the name of Bellasis recorded any- 
where in the church. 

" Nor I," answered Bob, with becoming gravity, " but they 
have perhaps got rubbed out ; they are so old, you Imow." 

" Yes, I daresay that is the reason. I wonder if my ancestors 
were much respected in the neighbourhood." 

" Not a doubt of it, I should say. Perhaps you would like to 
ask P I see there are some very old people near the church gate, 
there. Shall I inquire if the name is still remembered here- 
abouts ? " 

" Thank you, Mr. Robert, if it would not be too much trouble. 
I am so anxious to learn all I can about our family, and it is so 
interesting to be in the place where they lived so long." 

As they crossed the road towards the park, Bob exchanged a 
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few words with an aged villager, and presented him with a shil- 
ling, whereupon the old fellow gave a ffrin of delight, mattered 
something which Bob did not quite unoerstand, and hobbled off. 

" Confound the old beggar,' mattered Robert, " he has taken 
me in. He knows nothing.!' 

They did not linger long among the stately elms and ancient 
oaI(8 of Bolton Park. The time mien they had promised to be 
back at Salley was nearly up, and after one glimpse at the grey 
old house, so rich in historic memories, they returned to the 
Tillage. 

As Robert, who was walking with Flora, crossed the road a 
second time, he was accosted by an ancient woman. She could 
not hare been less than ei^htv, and might have been a hundred, 
yet though bent and shnyelled and white-haired, her eyes were 
not dim, and she seemed sharp of hearing and ^uick of speech. 

** Which on yo," she inquired, with a look directed at Robert, 
''has been axing if onybody here knew aught o' th' BellowsisP" 

" Bellowsis ! That must be the local pronunciation of Bellasis,'' 
observed Mora, for she did not remember her father, and the 
alteration of the name occurred before she was bom. 

" Yes, I was asking, on behalf of this young lady, who is a 
Bellasis," said Robert. " Her father came from somewhere here- 
abouts, I think." 

''Oh, shoo's one o' th' Bellowsis, is shooP Father's name 
was Joseph, wom't it P " 

''Yes, my papa was Mr. Joseph Bellasis," answered Miss 
BeDasis, haughtily, and with a strong emphasis on the "Mr.," as 
if to intimate to the old body that her manner was vastly too 
familiar. 

" Ay, ay," returned the ancient woman, dreamily. " I knew 
Joseph Bellows weel, if ever onybody dud. But that wasn't th' 
name as he went by i' these pairts, though I alius called him 
Joseph mysen. He went by th' name o' Joe o' Fat Sam's i' this 
coimtry. Ay, ay, him and me should ha' been wed ! and if we 
had been, who knows, my bonny wench " 

" Woman, you lie !" exclaimed Flora, who was beside herself 
with rage, and trembling lest the woman should say something 
still more unpleasant, for the rest of the party had now come up, 
and many of the villagers were within earshot. " What do you 
mean by insulting me m this way P My father could never have 
been married to Sie like of you." 

" Oh, couldn't he P " said the old woman, quietly, but with an 
angry twinkle in her dark eyes. " It was t'other way about. I 
couldn't be wed to him. Do you know, my proud young lady, 
why my mother wouldn't let me be wed to him as you call Mr. 
Joseph Bellasis P It was because his father was sent to Botany 
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Bay for killing Black Ned, fra Slaidbam ; and if he Ladn't been 
worse for diiSk when he dud it, and Ned hadn't provoked him, 
he'd ha' swung' for it: I seed your grandfather, wi' my own een, 
marched down this here road between two constables, wi' gyyes 
on his wrists, my braw Miss Bellasis," 

" It is not true, it cannot be true," exclaimed Flora, passion- 
ately. " You are a wicked, wretched old woman to tell such un- 
truths. I will have you punished — put in prison — that I will. 
Do let us go ; please take me away, Mr. Kobert." 

As Robert led her to the carriage, she burst into a flood of 
tears, which he greatly feared might be the forerunner of a fit of 
hysterics ; but he had under-estimated the young lady's power of 
self-control, and before they were well out of sight of Bolton she 
was sufficiently composed to ask him if he could imagine what 
had induced that wicked old woman to say such terrible things. 

*' I really cannot tell," answered Bob, hesitatingly, " unless it 
was that you said she lied. That made her mad, I expect." 

** But she did lie, didn't she ? You don't think for one 
moment, Mr. Robert, that what she said was true ? " 

Seeing that Bob believed every word of the old woman's 
story, and was moreover rather " spoons " on Miss Bellasis, this 
was a sufficiently embarrassing question. But he was a youth of 
resource, and, by simply saying " Impossible," came happily out 
of the difficulty. 

This answer seemed to give the young lady great satisfaction. 

" Impossible, indeed," she exclaimed. " Impossible and pre- 
posterous. But can nothing be done to her — cannot she be pun- 
ished for telling such untruths p Is there no law against defa- 
mation of character ? " 

** Not, I am afraid, against defaming the character of one's 
grandfather." 

This was an unfortunate answer. 

" And do you really believe, Mr. Robert," exclaimed Flora, 
her voice trembling with indignation, " that the wretched convict 
this miserable woman spoke of was really my grandfather? 
Don't you see that there is some dreadful mistake, or that the 
malignant creature made it all out of her own head, just to annoy 
me?'' 

" Exactly, exactly. Yes, of course, decidedly," replied Bob, 
in some confusion. " And that, you see " (briskly, as if struck by 
a happy thought) ** makes it all the more difficult to do anythingf, for 
if you could not punish her for slandering your own grandfather, 
it stands to reason that you could not punish her for slandering 
some other body's grandfather." 

" Still, I should like," said Miss Bellasis, vindictively, " I 
should like to do something at that old woman, and at those 
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Bolton people too, for I saw some of them lau^hiug, and they 
looked as if they believed her. I will certainly speak to my 
brother about it the moment we get to Chatburn. I wish he had 
been here." 

"By all means ; that is decidedly the best thine you can do. 
Yes, it was a pity he did not come,*' said Bob, who felt, however, 
by no means sure that when Blooming Bill heard what had 
come to pass he wonld be of the same opinion, nor that appre- 
hension of some such fiasco as had actually occurred was not his 
motive for staying behind. 

When, a few minutes later, they arrived at Salley, they found 
that the remainder of the party had been waiting for them half- 
an-hour or more, and that the repast which Robert had described 
as being something between a confection and a banquet was 
ready to be served. 

"Well, how did you like Bolton-by-Bowland P " asked 
William Bellasis of his sister, as they walked toward the inn. 

" Not at all," answered Flora, with an angry toss of her head. 
" It's nothing but a common little village, and I was grossly 
insulted by a wretched old woman — I may say by all the people 
of the' village, for they evidently sympathised with her." 

" Well, I wanted you not to go, you know. Who was this 
old woman, and what did she say ? " 

What else passed between tne brother and sister was never 
exactly known ; but, as Robert Ryvington remarked that Miss 
Bellasis did not refer again to the unpleasant incident at Bolton, 
and that she rarely thereaft-er spoke of her family, or boasted of 
her distinguished ancestry, he drew the conclusion that she had 
profited by the lesson he had been the imwitting means of giving 
her 



CHAPTER XXII. 
pudsay's leap. 

Save that the viands composing it were cold, the repast that 
Robert had provided for his guests deserved better the descrip- 
tion applied to it by himself than by the word which his cousin 
had suggested. As touching abundance and variety the meal was 
rather a banquet than a refection. A splendid Ribble salmon 
reposed at one end of the table, a magnificent sirloin of beef 
adorned the other. These lords of the larder were reinforced by 
^n appetising array of side dishes, such as roast capons, boned 
turkeys, ox tongues, Strasburg pies, and cold hams, over which 
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a smftll army of bottles, headed by a large contiugent of gold- 
helmed champagne flaaks, stood guard. 

As Bobeti, who had occasionally shrewd ideas, albeit he did 
not always act shrewdly, explained to his gnests, he had thought 
it well to order such a meal as they saw before them, rather than 
a regulation dinner, for several reasons. In the first place, the 
day was warm, and hot dishes, he opined, did not go well with 
hot weather. Then, the honse being only a country inn, he did 
not want to put too great a strain upon its resources ; and last, 
though not least, as the excursion partook somewhat of a picnic 
character, it seemed in accordance with the fitness of things that 
their principal repast should be as little formal as was compatible 
with comfort. 

This explanation was received with warm approval Every- 
body applauded Robert's idea, the ladies one and all declaring 
that a cold collation was greatly to be preferred to a warm 
dinner, which would have taken up much time which might be 
used to better purpose than eating. 

Bob, who was m such excellent humour that he had forgotten 
all his grudges against his uncle, requested Mr. Ryvington to 
take the head of the table, and, although the old gentleman made 
a show of resistance on the ground that the place was properly 
his nephew's, he ended by accepting the honour and carving the 
sirloin, while Robert took the second place and served out the 
salmon. 

Notwithstanding the drinking of a few toasts, the refection 
was soon over. The principal health drunk was of course that 
of the hero of the day, proposed by Mr. Ryvington, who de- 
scribed his nephew as *' an honour to our ancient family and a 
very promising young man." Bob blushed, but replied with a 
point and discretion that surprised many who heard him. When 
Tom Cliviger proposed the married ladies, and expressed a hope 
that both Mr. Robert Ryvington and his brother would before 
long " enter the land of Uz " (by which he was understood to 
signify the holy state of mAtrimony), Bob blushed again and stole 
a sly glance at Flora Bellasis, to whom a few glasses of Moet 
and Gnandon had restored the equanimi^ which the old woman 
at Bolton had so rudely disturbed. He fancied that she blushed 
too, and felt flattered and gratified thereat ; but seeing that she 
had just drunk the greater part of a glass of champagne he may 
possibly have been mistaken in connecting the young lady's 
seeming emotion with Mr. Cliviger's witty and suggestive 
BiUic^ allusion. 

When the toast-drinking came to an end the younger ladies 
withdrew to equip themselves for the proposed walk, and so soon 
as they were ready were joLued by most of the geutlemeu. A 
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feif, lioweyer, among whoni were Mr. Byvington and his son, 
Tom CliTiger and William Bellasis, preferred to stay where 
Hiej were, and ronnd off the repast with brandy and water and 
cigars. 

After a stroll through the rains of the abbey, where Mrs. 
Ejvington and Mrs. Ford (Mr. Byving^n's sister-in-law and 
housekeeper), and a few more of the old and middle-aged signified 
their intention of remaining nntil the young folks should return 
from their walk, the pedestrians set out on their excursion. 

The walk chosen by Biobert led by the riyerside, through fat 
pastures and green meadows, in which scores of beautifully- 
marked and heavily-uddered cows were feeding on the rich grass 
for which Craven is so famous. The stream, broad, shallow, and 
bright, was bordered by a row of gnarled old thorns, of age so 
great that they must have outlived many generations of men. 
Roimd some of them, as if seeking the protection of their 
strength, clung the tender, sweet-scented honeysuckle; and 
prompted, perhaps, by a kindred feeling, the wild white rose had 
mingled its pale petals with their dark green leaves. Farther 
on, the valley takes the form of an amphitheatre, the sides of 
which are clothed with shady woods. The turrets of Bolton are 
visible in the distance, and old Pendle, his rugged outlines 
softened by a silvery haze, beams benignantly on the scene. 

Among the foremost group of saunterers were Randle, 
Bobert, Dora, Miss Bellasis, and several others, but these 
gradually fell behind, some to gather wild flowers, others to lie on 
the grass and listen to the music of the river, others again to 
take a line of their own ; for Bob had declared liberty to be the 
watchword of the day, and that everyone was free to follow his 
own fancy. 

The brothers were not far from each other, but it somehow 
came to pass, rather to Biobert's disappointment, that the elder 
paired oft with Miss Bellasis, the younger with Dora ; and in 
this order they strolled until they came to a picturesque part of 
the river known as Bainsber Scar, or Pudsay's Leap. 

The Scar is a tall cliff, crowned with noble trees, and mantled 
with ferns, mosses, and clustering ivy. At its base flows the 
yet limpid Bibble — soon, alas, to be polluted with unspeakable 
abommations— mmgling its silvery voice with the " wood-notes 
wild " of the feathery denizens of the vale. 

" Let us sit down here," said Bandle ; " we shall hardly find 
a lovelier spot to while away a few minutes in, I think." 

The proposal was received with acclamation, and the four 
seated themselves on the trunk of a fallen elm, not far from the 
edge of the stream. 

" Well, what say you to this, Dora ? " continued her cousin. 
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directing her atteuiion by a look to the rustling trees as tliey 
bent graciously over the Scar, the gliding river, and the rich 
emerald of the grass, spangled with cowslips and wild hyacinths. 
** Did you ever see the marrow of it in Switzerland P " 

" Your thoughts seem to be running a great deal on Switzer- 
land just now, Bandle. Why are you so wishful to know my 
opinion on the comparative merits of English and Swiss scenery ? 
What does it matter which I prefer P Besides, I have told you 
already." 

" Yes, I know your general views, but it is well sometimes to 
descend from generals to particulars. It seems to me that the 
scenery hereabouts cannot be matched out of England, and I was 
curious to know if you thought the same." 

" It is certainly very beautiful, but I think I could find the 
marrow of it, as you say, in the Jura ; and in the Jura, more- 
over, there is hardly a stream, a well, or a mountain that is not 
consecrated by 'some quaint or graceful legend, and legends 
always seem to add to the interest of a place, to throw a glamour 
over it, as it were, and to heighten the beauty of nature by the 
charm of association." 

" Well, there is a legend about this place. My brother has 
been here before, he knows all about it. Can you tell us the 
story of Pudsay's Leap, Bob ? " 

"I daresay I can, especially as there is very little to. tell. 
William Fudsay, who was the owner of (Bolton Hall some time 
in the sixteenth century, had a lead-mine at Bemington-in- 
Craven. Whether he was a clever metallurgist, and hit upon a 
method of extracting the silver that lead ore almost invariably 
contains, or he found a vein of the nobler metal in some other 
form, nobody knows. Anyhow, as the story runs, silver he got 
and coined mto shillings. And although these shillings were 
good — better probably than the coin of the realm then current- 
coining was and is still a royal prerogative, and nobody had a 
right to make money, save by leave of the sovereign, at that 
time Queen ^Bess'; who, moreover, by an old law of the realm 
was seized of all the gold and silver mines in the kingdom. 
Thus Mr. Fudsay committed a double crime. He approp»riated 
the Queen's silver and illegallv stamped it with Her Majesty^s 
image and superscription. When this came to the old lady's 
ears, as it did m course of time, for Fudsay flooded all Yorkshire 
and Lancashire with his shilHngs, she was mighty wroth, and 
sent off a pursuivant and a posse — ^I think that is the right 
word — of men-at-arms to catch him and bring him up to London. 
But our friend William did not believe in being caught. When 
he heard the men-at-arms come clattering up the avenue he knew 
that his little game was up, and made up his mind from Bolton 
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to bolt. Oalliiig for his seven-league boots— I mean for liis 
horse, Wanton Grey, whidh always stood ready saddled in the 
stable— he jumped on its back, and at the very moment the 
pnrsnivant was hammering with his sword-hilt at the front door, 
and demanding admittance in the Queen's name, Pudsay ^Uoped 
off towards Rainsber Scar, leaped clean over it down mto the 
river there, and got dear away. And of all the Queen's horses, 
and of all the Queen*s men, there was neither steed nor rider 
that dared to follow him. The place has been called ' Pudsay's 
Leap ' ever since. 

" A rare jump, wasn't it P " added Robert, looking up at the 
cliff; "a hundred feet, if it was an inch." 

" I don't believe it," exclaimed Mass Bellasis. " Why, the 
man would have been killed." 

'* Ah, bnt you don't know. You have not read the ballad. 
Here it is *' (taking a book from his pocket). " This contaiuH 
the true version, I think ; but we must not criticise legends too 
narrowly, you know. Do you criticise your Swiss legends, 
Dora ? '' 

" Oh, dear, no. We accept them in faith." 

" Exactly. That is the right thing to do ; it is what I do 
myself. Well, according to this poetic version, William Pudsay 
was a very popular gentleman hereabouts, ' loved and honoured 
by every degree,' and a special favourite with the denizens of the 
nether world, two of whom, Lob and Michel, invited him one 
moonlight night to revel in Aithera Hoile, a cave up in the 
woods yonder, and — 

" * They gave him there a magical bit. 

The strangest thing you ever could see, 
And charged him aye to remember it, 
If ever he chanced to be forced to flee; 

" * For it would nourish a drooping horse 
From evening red to morning grey, 
And help him by its magical force 
To gaflop away for the live-long day.' 

'* I wish I had a bridle like that," said Bob, looking up ; " a 
fellow might ride the same horse to hounds every <&y of the 
week, and always be in the first flight. It would save a mint of 
money in horseflesh, a bridle like that would." 

" Well, you must emulate the example of William Pudsay ; 
tri^ to be a popular gentleman, and make friends with Lob and 
luchel," said Dora. 

" Yon think it is all true, then, Miss Ryvington," exclaimed 
Miss Bellasis, " and that this Mr. Pudsay had really a mn^ical 
bridle!" 
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"I belieye every word of it," observed Robert, "only 1 
am afraid that Lob and Michel haunt the woods of Bolton no 
more. The shriek of the railway whistle, if nothing else, would 
be enough to scare them away ; and I daresay, if the tmth were 
known, they went out long before railways came in." 

** Does the ballad say nothing else P " asked Flora. 

" Oh, yes, lots ; but I do not think you would care to hear it 
all read. It tells how he made his money, * thinking no ill ; ' how 
he escaped, and how — 

** * Out of the gates himBelf he flung, 
Kainsber Scaur before him lay ; 
Now for a leap, or I shall be hung, 
Now for a leap, quoth brave Pudsay ! 

*' * If of death I must meet the shock. 
Since it may no other be, 
Better a leap from my own good rock. 
Than from a ladder at York, quoth he. 

** * Into his steed he drove the spur, 

Fearfully did he snort and neigh ; 
Yet, though at first he was hard to stir. 
Over the Scaur sprung Wanton Grey.' 

** The last verse seems rather mixed, though, don't you 
think ? " remarked Bob, with an interrogative look, " Which of 
them was it that did so fearfully snort and neigh — ^the rider or 
his horse P " 

'* The horse, of course. How could the rider snort and neigh ? 
Why, you were talking onl^ two or three minutes since as if it 
were almost sacrilege to criticise a legend, and here you are the 
first to find fault ! I am surprised. Bob." 

" Permit me to observe, Miss Ryvington, that I was criti- 
cising, not the legend, but the wording of this ballad, which, 
being quite modem, has nothing sacred about it. I daresay, as 
you seem to think, the writer does mean that it was Wanton 
Grey who snorted and neighed, though he might have been a 
little more precise ; and a jump like yon is quite enough to make 
any man snort, and, if not neigh, at any rate, say ' nay.' " 

"Bob, you are becoming insufferable," exclaimed Dora, 
** What a wretched pun ! Have you no more of the ballad ? 
What became of Pudsay after he leaped the Scar P " 

" He galloped ofE to London as hard as he could go, to ask 
the Queen's pardon, found Her Majesty on board a ship in the 
Thames, threw himself on his knees before her, and being a 
good-looking chap, and her own godchild to boot, she let him oS 
with a wigging. As the baUad says— 
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'' 'She gave him her hand to kaas ; 

So, while the tear stood in his e'e, 
His heart was brought from bale to bliss, 
** But no more Pudsay shiUings ! " said she. 
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** Is that all ? " inquired Miss Bellasis. 

" That is all," answered Bob, pnttin^ the book in his pocket. 
" And noTT " (looking at his watch) " I think we had better be 
retracing our steps. I expect my musicians have arrived by this 
time, and I must see that the preparations for onr dance are in 
proper train." 

"All right," returned Randle, " you three go on. I will fol- 
low in a few minutes. There are some fine snap-dragons up 
there, which I would like to get." 

" I will wait for you. Cousin Handle," said Dora, reseating 
herself on the fallen elm. " You two go on " (to Robert ana 
Mora), " we will come presently." 

Miss Bellasis would have preferred a somewhat different 
arrangement, but not being of ihe family she acquiesced in the 
proposal with seeming alacrity, and went away ?nth the younger 
Drother in the direction of Ohatbum. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

A COUSINLY TALK. 

While Randle gathered his snap-dragons, Dora sat musing on 
her elm-tree. 

Her cousin's manner puzzled her. Though since her return 
home she had seen little of him, she fancied he was quieter and 
more taciturn than of yore ; and if he did not seem less happy, 
he was decidedly less mirtMnl. Did the cause, she asked herself, 
lie in his increasing business responsibilities, or had it some con- 
iiedion with his adventure in the Furca Pass P Could disappoint- 
ment at not hearing from the Ayalons be the source of his melan- 
choly P Was he, after all, as she had jestingly suggested at 
Villa Artemisia, in love with Lady Muriel P As for her own 
feelings towards Randle, they were complex and contradictory. 
Bhe had a greater liking and respect for him than any man she 
knew, or was likely to Imow. If he had asked her to be his wife 
she would have said " yes," without much hesitation. And yet, 
strange to say, she felt no jealousy of this great lady who, she 
began to suspect, had really stolen her cousin's heart, albeit she 
felt indignant at what she deemed her ingratitude, and the in- 
gratitude of her kindred, and deeply sorry that Randle's noble 
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condnct should have brought him only vexation and an nnquiet 
mind. That the disparity in rank between her cousin and Lord 
Lindisf ame's daughter — even if they should meet again, and all 
else were favourable — ^might prove a bar to their union, never 
so much as occurred to her. Dora's knowledge of the world 
was not very profound, and it seemed, she thought, only in 
accordance with the fitness of things that Banme's guerdon 
should be the hand of the eirl who owed him her life, if he 
asked for it and she returned his love. Her only misgiving was 
lest, if they did marry. Lady Muriel might not make mm happy. 
She was proud, of course— -that went without saying — and, 
what would be much worse, she might be gay and frivolous, 
and alwavs wanting to go to balls and parties ; and Bandle did 
not like balls and parties. He looked upon them, as she had 
heard him say, as necessary evils, and as involving a frightful 
waste of time. 

It fell out that, when Dora had arrived at this stage of her 
reflections, she raised her head, a movement which chanced to- 
coincide with Handle's descent from the bank where he had been 
botanising. The incident interrupted the flow of her thoughts, 
and suggested to her that she had, perhaps, been travelling a 
little too fast. She had omitted from her calculations the rather 
important consideration that Lady Muriel's family, so far from 
being eager to wed her to Handle, had never, since the parting 
at Brigue, condescended to acknowledge his existence. She 
possessed, moreover, no positive evidence that her cousin recipro- 
cated the love which she had once ascribed to Lady Muriel. She 
might easily be mistaken, but the difficulty was easy of solution. 

She would ask him. Her cousin and she had always been on 
good terms. He had ever treated her in a brotherly fashion, 
while her feeling for him was that of a sister for a favourite 
brother. She had no secrets from him, and she felt sure that 
he would make no difficulty in telling her whether he had lost his 
heart to Lady Muriel or not. 

" I am glad we let the others go on. Handle," she said, so 
soon as he came back with his snap-dragons. " I want to have 
a talk with you. We have not had a talk since I came back, you 
know." 

" Talk away then, Dora," answered her cousin, rather absently. 
** I am always glad to hear anything you have to say. Is there 
anything I can do for you P " 

" Talk away, indeed ! " returned Dora, with aU her wonted 
liveliness of manner. " It must be the other way about. I want 
you to talk to me. Have you nothing to tell me ? " 

" Nothing very particular, I think," replied Handle, seriously, 
as if he were trying to recall something tnat might interest her. 
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" Oh, yes, I have, though " (briskly, as if struck by a happy 
thought). " Yoa remember Mary Waddington, that girl who 
was so badly hurt in onr card-room, and whom yoa took so much 
interest in P You will be glad to know that she is qnite recoTered, 
and was married the other day to Dick-o'-Dolly's ; a decent lad 
is Dick, and doing well." 

"How provoking you are. Handle ! Of course, I am glad to 
know that Mary Waddington is well, and happily married to 
Dick-o'-Dolly's. What a name, though ! I suppose she will be 
Mrs. Dick-o'-Dolly's ? But it is yourself I want to know 
about." 

" What do you want to know about me, Dora, that you don't 
know ah-eady ? " was Handle's somewhat ungracious answer. 

"Well, first of all, is it true that Lord Lindisfame has not 
written to you ? " 

" Quite true." 

" What can be the cause, do you think P " 

Bandle shrugged his shoulders and walked a little faster. 

"I really don't know, Dora, and I don't think I much 
care." 

This answer, and the manner in which it was given, were so 
irreconcilable with the theory she had formed that it seemed 
hardly worth while to question him further ; but, having started 
the subject, Dora felt that she ought to continue it, if only to 
express her sense of Lord Lindisf ame's conduct. 

" But cannot you conjecture P " she said, after a short 
pause. 

" The only ground on which T can account for Lord Lindis- 
fame's silence is that he wishes to drop the acquaintance. I 
am only a Lancashire cotton-spinner, you know, and he is a peer 
of the reabn." 

" Did you teU him you were a cotton-spinner ? " 

" I do not think I md. I said no more about myself than was 
necessary. It was rather an exciting time, and we were not long 
together. But I tlunk he understood I was in business. I gave 
him my address, too, and he must know it is hardly possible for 
a man to live in a Lancashire manufacturing town and not be in 
business." 

" But he promised he would write to you and name a time for 
you to go to Avalon Priory, did he not P " 

" No. I don't call it a promise. It was merely an expression 
of his intention to do a certain thing. Circumstances, or fur- 
ther reflection, have caused him to change his intention, that is 
all" 

" Still you must feel very much annoyed. You cannot help 
seeing that you have been treated in an unworthy manner. You 
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haye rendered Lord Lindisf ame a priceless service —you sayed 
his daughter's life — and vet, because you happen to be a cotton- 
spinner, he treats you with contumely. You may say what you 
like, Randle, I caU it shabby in the extreme, and if you are not 
very much annoyed you ought to be." 

" I do not say that I am not annoyed, Dora," said Bandle, 
smiling at his cousin's vehemence, ''yet less because Lord Lin- 
disfame has acted, as you say, shabbily, than that he has acted, 
as it seems to me, insincerely. I claim no credit for saving his 
daughter's life; I should have done just the same if she had 
been his coachman's daughter ; and it was quite open to him to 
go on his way without taking further {nought about me. 
But instead of that, he and the others showered thanks on me 
far beyond my deserts, treating me, during the short time we were 
together, almost as one of themselves, and pressed me to make 
them a long visit after their return to England. And I liked 
them. I had an idea that earls and ' ladies ' were stiff and 
formal, if not high and mighty, in manner. But I am bound to 
say the Avalons were extremely pleasant and agreeable. Their 
kindness could hardly have been greater if I had been a member 
of the family. It seems now, though, that it was all put on. I 
suppose they forgot all about me before I was well out of sight. 
Yes, Dora, I am disappointed, or, rather, I was. I have given 
over thinking about it now." 

*' And Lady Muriel P " 

" Lady Muriel. What about Lady Muriel P " 

" You said she was so nice, you know." 

'* A little hypocrite, rather ! I expect these people make it 
the study of their lives to be gracious and courtiy. But it is 
all veneer. They are what my father would have called * hol- 
low.' " 

** You don't care, then " 

Dora hesitated. It seemed absurd, after what lUndle had 
said, to suggest that he might, after all, have a tender feeling 
for Lady Muriel Avalon. Perhaps if she had known of a cer- 
tain bunch of forget-me-nots that her cousin kept hidden 
away in a private drawer at home she might have thought 
difPerently. 

" 1 see what jrou are driving at, Dora," he went on, with a 
laugh. ** You think, because I was instrumental in saving a 
girrs life, I ought to fall in love with her. That is the way in 
novels, perhaps ; but novels are one thing, real life is another. 
You are too romantic, coz." 

"And you are too matter-of-fact. It would have been so 
very nice, you know." 

" Nice I to fall in love with a girl that I shall very likely 
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neYer see again, and who would not hare me, or be allowed to 
haye me, if 1 were to ask her. Besides, a lady with a handle 
to her name is not a right sort of wife for a plain manofac- 
turer. But I think it is now my turn to ask you a question or 
two. Are yon snre that nobody — ^no sturdy Switzer or f ascinat- 
iQg Frenchman — has stolen your heart, Cousin Dora P " 

" I should just like to hear you nut that question to Made- 
moiselle Yieutemps, Ran. She would resent the mere sugges- 
tion of such a possibility as a foul libel on her establishment. 
Nobody has stolen my heart yet, cousin, and that is a more 
straightforward answer than you gave me," returned Dora, who 
had an uneasy sense of not having obtained quite all the infor- 
mation she desired. 

"What is the matter, I wonder P Why, they are coming 

uftCJC. 

This seemingly irreleyant observation was caused by the ap- 
pearance of Robert Ryvington and William Bellasis, who were 
making towards them— apparently in great haste — from the 
direction of Chatburn. 

" Why have you come back. Bob P Nothing wrong, I hope," 
Eaid Randle when they met, as in a few minutes they did. 

" I am sorry to sav there is," answered Bob, who was evidently 
much agitated. " There has been an accident." 

" Nothing serious, I hope. Is anybody hurt P " 

"Yes, but not seriously — not fatally, I mean," said Bob, 
looking earnestly at his cousin. 

" fi it my father or my brother P " asked Dora, with trem- 
bling lips. She had rightly interpreted Bob's look. 

** Your father ; but I nope it is nothing very bad. He got 
knocked down by a brewer's cart as he was crossing the road to 
the Abbey grounds." 

"Was he run over? " asked Randle. 

"No, only thrown down by the shaft; but the horses were 
going at a trot, and the fall was a bad one. He could not speak 
at first, but he seemed to be coming round a bit when we left." 

" Is my brother there P " inquired Dora, faintly. 

" No, ne went off for a doctor first thing. He thought it 
would be better than sending a messenger." 

** Oh, this is terrible ! " cried the poor girl, as the tears ran 
down her cheeks. " And to happen on Rooert's birthday, too, 
when we were all so happy. It is terrible. Poor papa I Let 
us go on, please, as fast as we can." 

" Do not distress yourself, Dora," said Randle, gently. „ It 
may not be so bad as you think. I do not gather from Bob that 
your father is very badly hurt — that he has any bones broken, 
for instance — has he, Bob ? " 
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" I do not think bo. Do you think he has, Mr. Bellasis ? " 

" I am sure not. I helped to carry him iiL He is slightly 
cat abont the head — scratcned, rather — for the woimds are qiiit« 
superficial. Bnt he was stmmed, yon know, and I daresay rather 
badly shaken; that is the worst, so far as I am aware." 

" Ton hear, Dora. Nothing worse than a bad shake. There 
is nothing to fear. I have no donbt that, with careful nursing, 
uncle will be all right again by to-morrow, or at any rate in 
a few days." 

Notwithstanding this expression of confidence, Bandle was 
not without fear that, to a man of his uncle's years and habits, 
the consequences of a *'bad shake" might be very graTe. 



CHAPTER XXTY. 

ONE RANDL£ LESS. 

An excited, chattering crowd had gathered before the inn door. 
Everybody was telling everybody efee how the mishap had come 
to pass, and there were naturally almost as many yersions as 
individuals. The great point of contention was whether Mr. 
Ryvington had been knocked down by a brewer's cart or a 
butcher's van. One gossip averred that a railway lorry had done 
the mischief, another laid the blame on a carriage and pair. As 
to the extent and nature of Mr. Ryvington's injuries opinions 
were equally coufiictiug : some had it that his head was cut open, 
and that he had sustained a compound fracture of the thigh ; 
others asserted that both arms were broken, one so badly that it 
would have to be amputated. The suggestion of a sceptical 
shoemaker that " t'owd gentlemon was noobut in a bit of a faant," 
and that "a glass or two of brandy would bring him raand 
directly," was received with general indignation; and the 
rebuke of the dogger's wife (the originator of the compound 
fracture theory), that it was " the most unfeelinffest saying as 
she had ever heard come out of a man's mouth, was warmly 
applauded. 

When Dora and Eandle appeared the clamour was instantly 
hushed, and as they walked swiftly towards the inn door aU 
respectfully made way for them. 

They found Mr. Ryvington in a room on the ground floor. He 
was lying on a sofa, with closed eyes ; and his pallor, and the 
black court-plaister with which his cuts had been dressec^ gave 
him a look so ghastly that Dora was almost startled into a 
scream. The rustle of her dress, or the creaking of the door, 
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attracted his attention, and lie opened his eyes. When he sai? 
Dora he smiled. This made him look more natural, and, re- 
covering herself, she went forward and kissed him. 

"Dear papa," she said, " I am so very, very sorry. Are yoa 
much hurt—have you pain ? " 

" A httle, child ; but perhaps when the doctor comes he will 
be able to do something for me. Kiss me again, dear." 

This was so tender^ spoken that Dora coald hardly restrain 
her tears. 

** Can I do anything for you, papa dear ? " 
*'! do not think you can, child. Tour aunt " (looking towards 
Mrs. Ryvington, who was the only person in the room besides 
themselves) " is very kind, and has done all that was possible. I 
am pretty comfortable, thank you. But if you would leave 
Randle and me alone a few minutes I should be very glad." 

As the door closed behind them the expression of cheerfulness 
which the stricken man had put on in his daughter's presence 
gave place to one of pain and misgiving. 

** What is it, uncle P " said Eandle, anxiously ; " do you feel 
worse?'' 

" Not worse just now, but no better. I am done for this 
time, Randle, lad." 

"Nonsense, uncle; you must not talk in that way. You 
will live many a year yet. You are only a little shook. You 
have no bones broken, you know." 

" But I am afraid I have something broken here " (pressing 

his hand to his side). " I feel it ; something tells me I am not 

long for this world. And I am not easy in my mind, Randle." 

" Can I do anything for you, anything to make your mind 

easier?" 

** Thank you kindly," said the old man, plaintively. " You 
were always good and kind, Randle. I only wish others were 
more like yon. It is about my will, Eandle. I fear much I 
have made a foolish will, — that it may lead to trouble, especially 
for Dora. It opens a man's eyes when he gets his death-stroke, 
as I have got mine." 

" Not so bad as that, uncle, I hope. You must keep up your 
courage, you know. That is half the battle. We shall have the 
doctor here soon, and he will tell you that you are quite mis- 
taken. But about this will ,• can it not be altered ? " 

" That is what I want to talk to you about. I want you to 
telegraph for Pleasington to come over by the first train j there 
may perhaps be time. 

" Yes, uncle ; I will go at once." 

" Wait a minute. Don't tell anybody ; above aU, don't teU 
yoor cousin Randle. When Pleasington comes l^t him be shown 
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in here at once, and send everybodj else out of the room. Till 
then, not a word. And, Btuidle, I have made yon one of my 
executors. Ton will act, won't you P " 

" Certainly, uncle, if it will give you any satisfaction," 

" It will, it will. And if so be that — ^that this will cannot 
be altered, you will do your best for Dora. You will not let her 
be put upon in any way, I mean." 

" I don't know altogether what you mean, uncle ; but so far 
as it depends on me she shall not be put upon by anybody. Of 
that I give you my word. I will watch over her interests as if 
she were my own sister." 

" Thank you, Randle ; thank you. I wish my own lad bad 
been more lite you. But go and send that message to Plea- 
sington. I acted against his advice in making my Timl as I did, 
but I would not heed him. I see now, though. It is not a 
right will, and may lead to trouble. But go — time presses — 
and send Dora and your mother here." 

When the two women re-entered the room, Mr. Ryvingion 
asked his daughter to sit beside him. Then he took her hand in 
his and closed his eyes. Mrs. Byvington, who was an experienced 
nurse, noticed with alarm that his paleness had increased, and 
that his voico was weaker; but Dora thought that her father 
seemed more tranquil, and therefore better. 

As Randle returned from despatching his telegram to the 
lawyer, a two-horse drag was driven at a fast trot to the inn 
door. His cousin had brought a doctor — a grey-haired old 
gentleman — who was at once conducted into the patient's room. 
His first proceeding, after asking a few questions, was to re- 
quest the ladies to withdraw for a minute or two. Then, while 
the two Randies looked on, he made a careful examination of 
Mr. Ryvington's body and limbs. 

"You are right," he said, when the inspection was over, 
turning to Deep Randle. " No bones are broken, nor is there 
much internal injury. It is a case in which a surgeon is almost 
powerless — one of nervous shock. We can look for cure only to 
time, good nursing, suitable diet, and perhaps a course of tonics. 
At present the quieter Mr. Ryvington can be kept the better." 

" You do not think it would be safe to take him home, then ? " 
asked Deep Randle. 

The surgeon shook his head and looked very grave. 

" Not at present, certainly," he said. " I think the ladies 
might come in now." 

As Dora and Mrs. Ryvin^n returned, the doctor left the 
room, remarking, with a sigmficant glance at the two Randies, 
that he would be back in a few minutes. 

Both the young men followed him« 
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''Well," said Deep Handle, as soon as they were outside, 
"what is your opinion, doctor? Do you thiuK there is any 
danger ? " 

"I am afraid there is considerable danger. Your father has 
a weak heart ; the shock to the system has been very great ; and 
—I always like to be plain in cases of this sort— ii he does not 
rally very speedily jovl must prepare for the worst." 

" But can nothing: be done ? Cannot you give him some- 
thing?" 

" I am going to do. We must try stimulants. But tell me 
first, please, what have been your father's habits. I meanha^ 
he taken much wine or spirits r " 

" No, I do not think you can say he has taken much ; that 
is, not too much. He drinks half a bottle of port, sometimes 
a whole one, with his dinner." 

" And takes a nightcap, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, he genera&y takes a glass or two of brandy and watei 
before going to bed." 

" I feared so. Well, we can only do our best ; but I should 
be doing wrong if I encouraged you to look for a favourable 
issue. But I must now return to my patient and give some 
instructions." 

" This is terrible. I did not expect this. The doctor means 
that it is impossible for my father to get better — that he must 
die," said Deep Randle to his cousin. 

He looked much distressed, as, indeed, he was; for althousrh 
his own interest was always his first consideration, and he had 
often thought of the day when he should receive his inheritance 
and become master of Deep'dene, contemplating the possibili^ 
of his father's demise with perfect equanimity, the stroke had 
come 80 unexpectedly that he felt completely unmanned. Now 
that he was about to lose his father, he recognised for the first 
time how much he owed him, how kind he had been, how he had 
schemed and striven to raise his family to a higher social posi- 
tion ; and he remembered, not without remorse, that he had not 
always rendered him that respect which was his due— had 
openly sneered at his old-fashioned ways, his closeness in money 
matters, and even his educational deficiencies. 

" Terrible indeed. I do not think the doctor expects him to 
live many hours," observed Red Handle, who was surprised at 
his cousin's evidently genuine emotion. He had not given him 
credit for so much feeling. 

" Do you know anything about his will P " asked the other, 
after a short pause. 

This was rather an embarrassing question. Handle disliked 
eoncealiug the fact of his having sent for the lawyer ; yet he did 
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not feel that it would be riffht to disobey bis uncle's injunction to 
keep it from his cousin's knowledge. So be was constrained to 
do the thing he most disliked — dissemble. 

'' Only that he has made a will, and that I am to be one of the 
executors. I thought you knew aU about it." 

" Hardly so much as you know yourself. I was not aware, 
for instance, that you were to be one of the executors." 

This was said with a slight tinge of bitterness, as if the 
news did not altogether please him. The first shock over. 
Deep Handle's grief was already giving place to. an anxious 
curiosity as to the tenor of his father s testamentary dispositions. 

" I was not aware myself until half an hour ago." 

" Wm you act ? " 

" That is a strange question at such a moment as this. I 
have no ambition that way, I assure yon. An executorship is 
about the most thankless office a man can have. But I can give 
you an answer. I promised my uncle that I would act, and I 
shall keep my word." 

" I do not think you will find the office a thankless one so far 
as Dora and I are concerned, B^an," said the other, to whom it 
had just occurred that, as his cousin was appointed and deter- 
mined to act, it might be as well to keep on good terms with him. 
" And there will be very little to do. It will not be like wind- 
ing up a manufacturers business, you know. The principal 
thing will be the investment of my sister's fortune, and that, I 
make no doubt, is made a charge on the estate." 

" That I know nothing about," returned Red Randle, coldly. 
" But don't you think our place just now is in your father's 
room P The doctor evidently thinks he may not survive the 
day." 

" Yes, let us go," answered the other, annoyed as well at his 
cousin's rebuke as at his own failure to elicit information from 
him ; for, in spite of his denial, he was convinced that Brandle 
knew all about the will. 

The surgeon's prognosis of the probable result of Mr. Ryv- 
ingtou's accident was realised even more speedily than he had 
anticipated. In less than an hour after his arrival, Mr. Byving- 
ton passed away, so quietly and painlessly that Dora and the two 
Randies thought he had sunk into a deep sleep, and it was only 
when Mr. Thyme placed his hand on his patient's heart and 
said, " It is all over," that they knew their father and uncle was 
no more. 

Amid the solemn silence that followed the surgeon's words, 
Dora bent reverently over the dead man's face and touched the 
cold forehead with her trembling lips. Then she knew that her 
father was gone from her for ever, that in this life thay could 
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never meet agidn, and her heart seemed dead within her. In his 
lifetime she had not been blind to her father^s faults. What 
child is P But at this solemn moment she remembered only that 
he was her father, and that he had loTed her as she had loved 
him. And there fell npon her a f orebodii^ that, as his death 
had brought her trouble, so it might bring her evil, and that the 
brightness of her young life would be buried in her father's 
grave. 

Her brother, too, in that supreme moment, was conscious 
onlj that he had lost a father. Death for a while banished every 
thought of self. He forgot even that the event to which he had 
80 long looked forward had at last come to pass, and i^at he was 
now master of Deepdene and £10,000 a year, with full liberty to 
shape his life according to his liking. 

Bat this abnegation was not of long duration, and jealousy 
of his sister and cousin, and an uneasy doubt as to the provi- 
sions of the will, despite his father's assurances that they were 
in his favour, began speedily to assert themselves— doubts that 
were far from being allayed by an incident which occurred 
shortly after his father's demise. As he and the other Handle 
left the chamber of death they met Lawyer Fleasington, looking 
very hurried and disturbed. 

" Am I in time ?" he asked of Red Handle. " I started the 
moment I got your telegram. How is your uncle going on ?" 
" I am sorry to say my uncle died half an hour ago." 
" Dear me, dear me, it's a thousand pities ; but I set off the 
moment I received your telegram, and if there had not been a 
train on the point of starting I could not have got here for an 
hour or more." 

** What telegram P" exclaimed Deep Handle, to whom this 
conversation was altogether enigmatical ''What does it all 
mean?" 

" I telegraphed for Mr. Fleasington at vour father's request," 
said the other. " He wanted him to make some alterations in 
his will, and he particularly desired that I should not mention 
the circumstance to anybody, not even to you." 

" I " began Deep Handle, angrily, and then, restrained 

doubtless by prudential considerations, he stopped short; but 
his look said as plainly as words could say, "I don't believe 
you." 

" What alterations did he want to make, Mr. Fleasington ?" 
he asked, after a short pause. 

That is more than I can tell you." 

Can you guess, then P" 

It is against my j)rinciples to guess, Mr. Handle." 

But his present will — you made it—is it all in order ?" 
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" Perfectly.'* 

" And valid P** 

** Of course." 

** What is its purport ?" 

** That I am not at liberty to say. But you will not haye to 
restrain your curiosity long, Mr. lUvington," said the lai^yer, 
sarcastically, recognisinff for the nrst time tie young man's 
accession to the headship of the family. ** On the day your 
father is buried you will be fully enlightened." 

This answer did not seem to give Deep Bandle much satis- 
faction, and, after remarking that he had several pressing 
matters to attend to, he left Mr. Pleasington and his cousin to 
themselves. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MRS. BYVINGTON AND HER NIECE. 

** Ip it could only have been ; if it could only have been ; if 
even yet it might please the Lord to bring it about !" and then 
Mrs. Kyvington stopped short, as if afraid of going any further, 
or, perhaps to watch the effect of this rather enigmatical utter- 
ance on Dora, who, by her own wish, was staying at Redscar 
until after the funeral. 

" If what could only have been, aunt ?" asked Dora, with 
wondering eyQs, still red with weeping. 

** Oh, Dora, my love, it will oe lonely for you in yon big 
house, all by yourself, for your brother will be often away, and 
your aunt Ford is not much company for one of your age. And 
if the estate is left to him, as I daresay it is, you may have no 
right to live there." 

" You surely do not think Handle would turn me out of the 
house, aunt P And I am sure dear papa will have left us both 
alike. Am I not as much his child as my brother ?" 

" As far as that goes, yes ; and I think parents should make 
no difference between one child and another. But everybody 
does not think so, and your poor father, I know, wanted to keep 
Deepdene in the family. He is almost sure to have entailed it, 
and, even you lived there for the present, Randle might marry, 
you know, and then what would you do ?" 

" Oh, aunt, yon are too anxious. I cannot think about such 
things at present. I am sure poor papa will have arranged 
everything for the best ; and he once told me that he had pro- 
mised mamma to leave us both alike." 

' If it could only liave been ; if it could only have been," 
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exelaimed Mrs. Byrington, again with a heavy sigh, and a look 
as dolorous as if she, not Dora, had been left an orphan. 

" How mysterions you are, aunt," said Dora, smiling in spite 
of her sorrow. " If what could only have been P " 

'* If it might have pleased the Lord to make yon one of ns." 

" But am I not one of you already P We are all Byyiugtons, 
you know," answered Dora, quite unable to conjecture what her 
aunt was driving at. " Tell me plainly what you mean, for I am 
sure I shall never guess." 

" That if it might please the Lord in His goodness to bring 
you and my son Kandle together the great wish of my life 
would be realised." 

"Oh!" 

For a few minutes nothing more was said. Mrs. Byvingfton 
was watching anxiously for some indication of the effect of her 
words, while Dora seemed io be thinking how she should reply. 

" Does — does Handle know of this ?" she said at length. 

" K^ot at all, Dora. He has not the least suspicion that I 
liave any such wish. You may think it strange that I have 
chosen this time, when your poor dear father is lying dead, to 
moot such a matter to you. But it seemed to me, seeing that 
tlie Lord has taken away your only parent, that it might comfort 
you to look forward to having a house of your own, and living 
where your father and mother lived and you were bom." 

*' You forget, aunt, that I have no right to look forward to any 
such thing. I have always looked upon Handle as a dear 
brother, and I am sure he has never thought of me in any other 
light than as a sister." 

" But if so be. " 

" You are mistaken, aunt, I am sure. Handle and I are 
brother and sister, and I do not think we shall ever be anvthing 
else. And " (hesitatingly) " it seems hardly right to discuss 
such a subject now. Let us talk about something else." 

Mrs. Hyvington was far from being dissatisfied with this 
answer. The question was, as it were, left open, and Dora had 
6aid nothing to indicate that she would refuse Handle if Handle 
at some future time should ask her to be his wife. Meanwhile 
the matter had been laid before her. She could not help think- 
ing about it if she would. Mrs. Hyvington knew, moreover, 
that when the heart is softened by a great sorrow, we crave 
more for sympathy, and are more thankful for any manifestation 
of it than at other times ; and nothing could exceed the kind- 
ness and delicacy of Handle's attentions to his cousin since her 
bereavement, attentions which left as little doubt in his mother's 
mind that his love for Dora was more than the love of a brother, 
as that they were exceedingly grateful to the young lady hers©^. 
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As Mrs. Byvington had told her niece, a marriage between 
her and Bandle 1^ long been one of her day-dreams. She 
honestly thought they were well suited to each other, and wonld 
make each other happy ; and, as a woman who knew the valne of 
money, she was folly alive to the advantage her son wonld d^ve 
from marrying a girl with so large a fortune as Dora would be 
sure to possess. 

In the evening she mentioned the matter to Bandle. She 
thought it might be expedient to put the idea into his mind also, 
if peradventure it were not there already. 

" Poor Dora," she began ; " it will be very lonely for her at 
Deepdene. Her aunt Ford is no company for anybody. When 
the funeral is over and everything settled she will feel the loss of 
her father more than ever." 

" She will, indeed, poor g^rl," answered Bandle, pityingly. 
''But we must have ner here often. She is always pleased 
to come to Bedscar. I have heard her say she feels more at 
home here than at Deepdene." 

"I am afraid that cannot be, Bandle. You forget that 
Dora is now a woman. People would talk." 

" What would they talk about ? Let them talk," exclaimed 
Bandle, who had a great contempt for what he called " twaddle,'' 
meaning thereby gossip and scandal. 

" It 18 very easy for you to despise talk, but Dora would pro- 
bably be less indifferent. Suppose they said she came here to 
see you ?" 

" Suppose they did, what then ?" 

" Dear me, Bandle, how obtuse you are ! Would you like it to 
be said of Dora that she came here to look for a husband p" 

"Oh, that is it, is it?" 

" Yes, that is it. Has no such idea ever occurred to you P" 

" What, that Dora came here to look for a husband P" 

** "No ; you know what I mean. Has the thought that you 
might do worse than make her your wife never occurred to 
you ?" 

*' Honestly, mother, it never has. I have always looked upon 
Dora as a sister, and the idea of marrying her, now you mention 
it, seems to me positively unnatural." 

" Perhaps when you have thought a little more about it, it 
may seem less so. And oh, Bandle, nothing would please me 
more than to see you and Dora united." 

''Has Dora any such idea, do you think P" asked Bandle, 
sharply. 

** That is more than I can say ; but I almost think so. I 
think if you were to ask her she would not say you nay." 

** I hope you are wrong, mother. I should be sorry to think 
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that Dora's feeling for me is other tlian sisterly ; for great as is 
my affection for her, it falls far short of the love a man ought to 
have for the woman he means to marry. I have a warm brotherly 
love for her, bnt nothing more." 

" The more would come in time, Bandle. At any rate, think 
abont it." 

" You put it in such a way that I cannot help thinking about 
it, mother. I shall think about it a great deal, though perhaps 
not in the sense you desire." 

And he did. As he said, the idea of being more than a 
brother to Dora in adBEection, or a cousin in fact, had never en- 
tered his mind, and, as it seemed to him, there was no particular 
reason wh^ he should make haste to marry — either her or anybody 
else. But if his mother were right in her conjecture that Dora 
loved him, that she had misinterpreted his attentions, the matter 
would wear an entirely different aspect. For he liked her so well 
that he would have been deeply grieved to know that she cherished 
an unrequited love, and he admitted to himself that if he should 
resolve to marry he could not find anywhere a better or more 
suitable wife than Dora. True, he could not offer her that 
higher love, tbat thorough devotion of heart and mind which are 
the tokens of a great passion; but these, as his mother had 
suggested, might come with time. 

And then he thought of Lady Muriel, of her last words of 
farewell, and the buuch of forget-me-nots which he still kept 
hidden away in one of the drawers of his writing-table. Long 
past as the time was, the thought almost made him tremble. 
The passion that he lacked for Dora he could, had circumstances 
been propitious, have felt for Lady Muriel — ^had almost felt in- 
deed. But the rubs of time had already dulled the vividnesis of 
the impression she had made upon him, and if the memory of their 
meeting and parting came back to him, as it sometimes did, he 
would thrust it aside, with a smile at his own folly for allowing 
his thoughts to dwell on one who could never be his, and whom 
he might never see again. 

As for Dora, there was no need for a present decision. Even 
if lie should come to the resolution which his mother so evidently 
desired, it would not be seemly to broach the matter for some 
time after Mr. Byvington's funeral. Meanwhile he would watch 
hiB cousin and try to find out if his mother's surmise as to 
the nature of her affection for him had any foundation in fact. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MR. RTVINOTON*S WILL. 

Two days afterwards, Mr. Byyingioii was buried. 

The funeral, b» he would doubtless himself have desired, was 
conducted with considerable pomp. The hearse was drawn by 
four horses, brought expressly from Manchester; the tenants 
and workmen of the deceased gentleman followed his remains to 
the grave. The Mayor of Wmtebrook attended the funeral in 
person ; many of the notabilities of the town and several of the 
neighbouring gentry sent their condolences and their carriages ; 
and altogether Mr. Byvington wbb more honoured in his death 
than he had been in his life. 

When the time came for reading the will, Mr. Pleasington 
caused it to be intimated to the members of the two families that 
he awaited them in a room which the late Mr. Byvineton had 
been in the habit of calling his study. Besides Mr. x ardley, 
steward, ag^nt, and land surveyor, none but kinsfolk of the 
deceased were included in the lawyer's invitation. Yardley had 
been Mr. Byvingtou's man of business, and knew better than 
anybody else the value of his property and the ins and outs of 
his afPairs. 

" I do not think it is necessair," observed Mr. Pleasin^ton, 
when his audience was assembled.,. ''to read eveiy word of the 
will. It will save time if I read only the principal passages and 
tell you the purport of the rest. The executors and benenciaries 
can, of course, be supplied with copies of the document after the 
will has been proved. 

** Well, the testator leaves all his- estate, real and personal, 
to Thomas Pleasington, Bandle B^ington, the younger, of Bed- 
scar, and Beuben Yardley, of Whitebrook " 

Here the lawyer paused and took a pinch of snuff, and Deep 
Bandle, who had never before heard a will read, believing that 
he had been cut off even without the traditional shilline, turned 
deadly pale, and was on the point of uttering an exc&mation, 
which as likely as not would have been an imprecation, when the 
reading was resumed. 

•' On the following trusts : The ready money — that is to say 
the bank balances and any moneys that may remain in the hands 
of Mr. Yardley after payment of funeral expenses, debts, and 
residuary charges — ^has to be equally divided between the 
testator's two children, Bandle ana Dorothea, the latter's share 
to be paid over to her on her attaining the age of twenty-one." 
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"How mnch will that beP" interrupted Deep Handle, 
sharply. 

"GAiat is hard to say nntil we know what them residoary 
expenses come to," said Yardloy, who, albeit a man of fair 
education, had fallen so much into the habit of talking broad 
Lancashire tiiat it was difficult for him to speak good English. 
''Happen a couple of thousand pounds." 

" All the residue of the property, with the exception of a few 
trifling Wacies," continued Mr. Pleasingtou, " has to be held in 
irost lor nve years after the testator's death, or until one or both 
of his children shall marry. If at the end of that time they are 
still unmarried, the estate has to be divided equally between 
them. Should they both marry commoners, or ii one marries a 
commoner and the other remains single, the same. In the event 
of the son marrying first, and marrying a woman of rank— de- 
fined as one who, either by courtesy or in her own right, enjoys 
the title of lady — he takes alL If, on the other hand, the daughter 
marries first, and marries a man not lower in rank than a baronet, 
she takes all. Until one of these events comes to pass, or if they 
do not happen till the lapse of five years from the present time, 
the rents and profits arising from the estate are to be equally 
divided between Handle and Dorothea. That is about all, I 
think, except some directions as to the devolution of the property 
in the event of either or both of the testator's children dying un- 
married before the expiration of the time in question, which it is 
not needful to read." 

For a few minutes after the lawyer had finished his reading, 
silence prevailed among his listeners, i>artly from surorise, and 
partly, perhaps, because they had not quite taken it all m. 

Then Dora whispered a word to her two aunts, whereupon 
they all rose and quitted the room. 

" Well," said Tardley, when the men folks were left to them- 
selves, "that's the cobdest [queerest] will I ever heard read, 
and I've heard many a one. It requires some elucidation, that 
will does. I was always aware that Mr. Ryvington wanted his 
family to be summut more than common, but I never thought he 
was 60 keen to mate his childer wi' quality as that comes to. As 
1 understand, if Mr. Handle here can Hght of a nowbleman's 
daughter as will have him, ho may take aS, and Miss Dora will 
get nowt." 

" Provided the lady has a title." 

" And hasn't all nowblemen's daughters titles ? " 

'* No, only the daughters of earls, marquises, and dukes, I 
think." 

" Would a widow do, thinken you P '* 

'* Certainly, if she were a * lady." 
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« Do yon think the will is good ? " asked Deep Bandle, quietly ; 
for, thongh small annoyances often caused mm to lose temper, 
he could keep cool when coolness was necessary, and quarrelling 
with Mr, Fleasington and his father's trustees could profit him 
nothmg. 

" If you mean do I think the will is a wise one, I say no ; for 
I think nothing can be more foolish than for a father to attempt 
to impose conditions, on his children such as those contained in 
this will. But if you mean do I think the wiU is yalid, I say yes, 
decidedly." 

" That is what I mean. I put the question because my father 
told me a short time ago that he had left the estate practically 
to me." 

" So he has." 

" How do you make that out P " 

" Don't you see P It is easier for you to marry a ' lady * than 
for your sister to marry a lord. You can put yourself forward. 
You can ask, and if you are refused by one woman of rank yon 
may propose to another. But your sister cannot ask, or, with 
due regard to modesty, put herself in the way of being asked. 
In my opinion your sister is most unfairly dealt with. She is 
put in an entirely false position." 

" You are reyt, Mr. Pleasington,'* put in Yardley. " That was 
the f orst thowt as struck me when you read that part of the will 
out." 

" I, too, am quite of Mr. Pleasington's opinion,'* observed 
Handle. "It is a most unfortunate will, and likely, I fear, to 
lead to grave complications. I am not surprised my uncle wanted 
to cancel it. If I had not given him my promise to act, I 
should certainly have refused to be one of the executors under 
such a will." 

" Well, there is no use crying over spilt milk. It is past 
altering now. Nil nisi honunn, you know. Don't let us be find- 
ing fault with our departed friend when he is hardly cold in his 
grave. None of us nere are responsible for his wiU. He took 
his own course, in spite of my remonstrances. All that remains 
to be done is to make the best of it, and do our duty as trustees 
faithfully. And I am sure we may count on the cordial support 
of the young squire. May we not, Mr. Ryvington P " 

"I only want what is right, Mr. Fle^ngton," said Deep 
Handle (he dearly liked to be called * the young squire'). " I do 
not denv that I am disappointed with the will. It is not what I 
expected. But, as you say, it is past altering, and I do not 
mean to raise any difficult. It is for you to act. As for 



me '' 



At this moment the door opened, and Dora, hurriedly entering 
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the room, walked straight to Mr. FleasinHioii. She seemed 
gresilj agitated. Her face expressed in eqiial measure grief and 
indignation ; and she was twisting her pocket-handkerchief with 
both hands, as if she would tear it to pieces. 

" Will yon please tell me, Mr. Fleasington," she said, speaking 
bIowIj, and in a suppressed voice, as if she had difficulty in 
mastering her emotion, " what I have done that my father should 
have cast such a slur upon me ? " 

" My dear young lady, I do not understand. How has he 
cast a slur upon you ? " 

" What ! Is it not casting a slur upon me to suppose I am so 
eager to marry a baronet or a lord that in order to do so I would 
deprive my brother of his inheritance ? Did he think I would 
offer myself and my fortune as a prize to the first man of title 
that offered himself P Oh, it is cruel ! Papa did not Imow what 
he was doing ; he did not think, or he could not have made such 
a wilL But I have made up my mind, Mr. Byvington. I refuse 
the condition, and I renounce the bequest. Let Randle keep 
the estate. I have the fortune my dear mother left me ; that is 
enough." 

" My dear Miss Dora, you do not know what you are saying. 
I can quite understand your feelings, but in a d&j or two, when 
you have thought the matter calmly over, I think you will view 
it in a different light. And as for your father, though I regret 
that he should have made such a will, we must remember that it 
was prompted by a desire to promote what he deemed the interest 
of the family and your happiness." 

" That may be, Mr. Pleasington," replied Dora, whose excite- 
ment seemed to be subsiding; "and I have nothing to say 
against papa; perhaps I allowed my feelings to carry me too 
much away just now. He had a right to do what he liked with 
his own. At the same time, I adhere to my resolution. I shall 
transfer all my interest in the estate to my orother.'* 

" Happily, Miss Dora, that is not in your power ; and before 
it is in your power you will, I am sure, have changed your mind. 
Ton are not yet oi age, remember, and in any case the estate 
remains vested in the trustees, until one or both of you are 
married, or until the five years' interregnum has expired. It will 
be quite time enough to decide what you will do when one or 
other of those events has come to pass." < 

"It all seems very strange, she replied, wearily, for her 
excitement was now giving way to lassitude. " Perhaps I shall 
understand it better presently. But I do not think I am likely 
to change my mind, even in five years ; and I shall certainly 
never marry a lord, even if one should ask me, which is not very 
likely, I thmk." 
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" Well, well," said the lawyer, as he opened the door for her 
to pass out, *' do not let us come to a hasty decision, whateyer we 
do. Many a thing may happen before your next birthday, and 
many more before the trusteeship expires." 



CHAPTER XXV n. 

TOM CLIVIGBB'S ADVICE. 

Although Deep Randle, or, to give him the designation he 
now considered his due, Mr. Byvington, had heard his sister's 
declaration with considerable satisfaction, he was by no means 
free from anxiety as to the possibilities which the strange pro- 
visions of his father's will opened up ; and a few weeks after the 
funeral he took occasion to talk the matter over with his par. 
ticular friend, Mr. Thomas Oliviger. 

Thomas, or, as his intimates generally called him, "Tom,*' 
was a yam agent in a large way of business, with one office at 
Whitebrook, another at Manchester, and a house in the neighbour- 
hood of Deepdene. Yam agents have been defined by a great 
authority as a class of men who spend their lives in cheating for 
fractions of farthings. It has even been suggested that the most 
of them deserve no better fate than to be hanged with their own 
yam, like the weaver in the song. But these, doubtless, are 
merely samples of the unfounded aspersions so frequently cast on 
the characters of men who get their livings, and sometimes grow 
rich, on fees, brokerages, and commission. The fact that yarn 
agents, like stockbrokers, exist is proof presumptive that they 
are indispensable. Men who are indispensable cannot be other- 
wise than useful, and useful people, though they may not invari- 
ably be endowed with all the virtues, are worthy of respect. At 
any rate, Tom Gliviger thought himself as good as the best, and 
associated, as he f requentihr boasted, with the creme de la creme 
of Whitebrook society. He had a nice place in the country, a 
grouse moor in Yorkshire, went a-huntiug, had ridden in more 
than one steeple-chase ; and he liked a deal in horseflesh, of 
which he had the reputation of being a capital judge, even better 
than a transaction in yam. There was probably a little horsey- 
ness in his character, as there certainly was in his appearance ; 
for albeit he always dressed weU, and in good taste, the cut 
of his trousers, the shape of his coat, the nattiness of his boots, 
his figure even, and, above all, a certain jockey-like keenness of 
look suggested a decided affinity for things equine. Tom had not 
the reputation of being rich, yet he never seemed either short of 
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mofaey or afraid of spending it. But it was generally supposed 
tliat he added considerably to the income arising from his yam 
agencies by shrewd dealings in cotton and judicious operations on 
the Stock Exchange, and that he spent pretty nearly all he made. 

He had called at Deepdene on the occasion in question to in- 
quiie if Randle would accept the mastership of the Whitebrook 
harriers from the beginning of the coming season. At a meeting 
of the subscribers, held a few days preyiously, the present master 
had announced his intention of resigning, and they all thought, 
said Chyiger, that no one was so well qualified in every way to 
hecome his successor as Mr. Kyvington. 

" I don't know, Tom, I am sure, replied Bandle (who, despite 
his doubts, was well pleased that the offer had been made to him). 
'* You see, it is only a few weeks since my father died. Would 
it be right — ^I mean, would it be proper — ^lor me to take a public 
position like that so soon after his death P" 

" It would not be soon after his death. Freckloton will keep 
the mastership until November, and that is something like four 
months off ; and you could wear a black coat for a while, you 
know. There would be no impropriety in that, I am sure." 

" No, Tom," returned Kandle, with a smile. " I don't sup- 
pose that anybody, even my aunt Sophia, would object to my 
wearing a black coat ; and, so far as the proprieties are concerneo, 
I daresay I might, as you propose, take the hounds from Novem- 
ber next. But there is another difficulty that weighs on me rather, 
and I am glad you have called, as I wanted to talk to you about 
it. You have heard something about my father's will, I dare- 
say?" 

"Not very much, or rather not much that is trustworthy. 
There are all sorts of stories going. You have to marry the 
Princess Beatrice, I suppose P" said Toin, with a merry twinkle 
in his eye as he took a sip of his brandy.and- water. 

"Nay, hang it; not so bad as that. But it is bad enough, 
though. We want to keep it as quiet as possible ; but there is 
no secret about a will of which anybody can get a copy for a 
guinea j and I may as well tell you «dl. If I marry a * lady ' be- 
fore my sister marries a lord I take all the property. If my 
sister marries a lord or a baronet before I marry a * lady,* she 
takes all the property. If we both marry untitled persons, or if 
we don't marry at all during the next five years, the property is 
divided between us, share and share alike, you know. That is 
the gist of it. But Miss Byvington declares that she will not 
marry the best lord that ever breathed, even if one should ask 
her, which is perhaps not as unlikely as she imagines. The 
will assumes, she says, that she would be willing to buy a hus- 
band—exchange her fortune for a title ; and she is annoyed past 
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eTerythiug that her father should haye thought her capable of 
such an enormity." 

" Then you are all right." 

" Do you think so P I do not see it in that light ; I only wish 
I did. It is all very well talking ; but even a romantic girl will 
think twice before she throws away £12,000 a-year ; and if a 
chance of keeping it — ^and getting a noble husband into the bar- 
gain — ^were to come in her way, I am very much afraid she would 
accept it, in spite of her protestations." 

" Twelve thousand a year ! Is it so much, then ?" 

" Quite. None of us thought the governor had such a pile ; but 
he had a lot of railway stock that I knew nothing of. He was 
always very close about his afEairs, you know. Yes, it is a great 
deal too much to nm the risk of losing." 

"I understand now. The case seems clear enough. You 
must marry some earl's or marquis's daughter — ^that's all." 

" That's all ! Better say a duke's daughter, while you are at 
it," laughed Bandle. " But, unfortunately, I do not happen to 
number any earls, or marquises, or even barons among my 
acquaintances. You could not introduce me to one, could you, 
Tom P Old Pleasington says the will is much more in my 
favour than my sister's. But, really, I do not see it. There are 
hundreds of spendthrift younger sons with handles to their 
names, and impecunious baronets, who would only be too glad to 
marry a pretty girl of good family with £12,000 a year — ^if they 
had the chance ; and she will have ofPers before long, too, see if 
she has not. But no lady of title is likely to seek me out, and 
make me an offer." 

" Still there are doubtless many who would be glad to have 
you, if they only knew, and had the chance. A man with £12,000 
a year is not to be picked up every day, even in aristrocratic 
circles." 

" Therein lies the difficulty, my dear Oliviger. How am I to 
let them know ? I cannot advertise, or go knocking promiscu- 
ously at the doors of earls and marquises, and ask ii they have 
any daughters to marry. And I am not going to marry anybody. 
I shall not be very exacting, but I must have youth, good loolcs, 
and good temper." 

" So you may, if you go about it the right way ; and there is 
a way," said Tom, senteutiously, as he lit another cigar. 

" What is it ? I am sure I shall be greatly indebted to you, if 
you will tell me." 

" You must get into Parliament." 

"But how? exclaimed Bandle, eagerly; for the idea had 
already occurred to him, but its realisation seemed so hopeless 
that he had long ago dismissed it from his mind. 
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" Btand for Whitebrook at the next election." 

"Nonsense! I shoold not have a ^host of fk chance. How 
could I hope to onst James Tngwood, who has sat for the borough 
fifteen years and more P And were not the two parties so evenly 
matched at the last election that they agreed to aivide the repre- 
sentation between them, and have no more contests ?'* 

"An agreement like that does not stand for ever — even if 
lialf-a-dozen men had a right to pledge a whole party, which they 
certainly have not. Besides, some important changes have taken 
place since the last election, and the changes are all in our favour. 
In my opinion, if we run two candidates at the next election, we 
shall get them both in. Most of the new mills that have been 
bnilt the last four or five years are Conservative ; while Garring- 
ton*8, and two or three smaller concerns — all Liberals — have 
failed, and either been floated (converted into joint-stock com- 
panies) or stopped altogether. The balance is decidedly in our 
favour now, whatever it was at the last election." 

" You think, then, that the factories return the members ? " 

" Of course they do. Tell me how many horse-power — the 
best measure of political influence — there are on the Conservative, 
and how many on the Liberal side, and I will tell you how au 
election will go. Of course, I mean other things being equal, 
and in quiet times ; for if you were to pit a popular against 
an unpopular candidate, a good speaker against a bad one, or if 
some great question were at stake, then my calculation might be 
at fault." 

" Precisely. And, if I were to contest the borough with Tug- 
wood, I should be an unpopular pitted against a popular canm- 
date." 

" Not you. James Tugwood is respected by respectable people, 
perhaps, but he is not popular with the masses. The Tugwoods 
grind their hands too much for that, and he is a wretchedly poor 
stick of a speaker. Now, you speak very fairly. With a little 
practice, you would speak really well. Your family is well known, 
you live m the neighbourhood, and have property in the borough. 
You are not a master, so that the hands can have nothing against 
you. If the party will adopt you as their second candidate, I 
think you cannot miss getting in." 

" Do you think they will, though ?" 

" They shall, if you are willing to stand. I'll be answerable 
for that. WiUyou?" 

** I will, Tom. Apart altogether from my father's will, and 
that, I should be ^lad to be member for Wliitebrook. It is the 
height of my ambition." 

"All right, Mr. Ryvington. Only do as I teU you, and you 
shall be member for Wliitebrook, and it will be your own fault if 
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yon do not marry a dnke's daughter. Once in London with M.P. 
to yonr name, rich and a bachelor, yon will have no difficulty in 
finaing a wife with a handle to hen." 

" I daresay yon are right, Tom. But I am afraid I shall have 
an awfully long time to wait. There can hardly be an election 
under two or three years at the soonest." 

" I am not so sure about that," answered Oliviger, with a 
knowing look. " I heard something the other day that will sur- 
Xjrise you. But this is entirely between ourselves, you know." 

" Certainly, if you wish it." 

" Well, the Tugwoods were very heavily hit in the American 
war. They lost immensely. But everybody thought they could 
stand it, and that they had made money since. They have not ; 
it came to my knowledge the other day, quite accidentally, that 
they have been trying lately to retrieve their losses by operations 
in cotton futures, and that sort of thing. Now I know — ^by the 
way the market has gone lately — that they have only made bad 
worse ; and I doubt if Tugwoods, high as they stand, if they 
were wound up to-morrow, could pay tweniy- shillings in the 
pound. And Oliver Tugwood has not the look of a solvent 
man. I have made as many bad debts as most folks ; and there 
is a troubled, hunted expression iu his eye, which I have often 
noticed in men who were going to fail. 1 do not think James 
Tugwood will ever stand for Whit«brook again, and I should 
not be surprised if he had to resign long before the general elec- 
tion. At any rate we must be prepared." 

" You had better speak to Bellasis and the others at once, 
then." 

" No, E-yvington, that is not our little game. It is too soon 
to show our hand yet. I would not say a word to anybody until 
the time comes, if only to keep the other side quiet, and leave 
them in the belief that they have no opposition to fear. All 
that you have to do for the present is just to show yourself a 
little more. Go to a meeting now and again — it does not mat- 
ter much what it is about — and make a speech. Increase your 
father's subscriptions to the local charities ; double his subscrip- 
tion to the registration fund ; take an interest in schools and 
churches, and such like. But say as little about politics as you 
can, and, above all, don't let it be seen that you mean to offer 
yourself as a candidate. Then, when the time comes, and there 
IS question of an election, either by reason of Tugwood's resig- 
nation or a dissolution, I will tell our fellows that they must 
fight ; and that I have a man ready. They will not say nay ; and 
if they do we will have your address out, and commit them to a 
contest before they know where they are. Talking of addresses, 
it would not be amiss to have one or two ready sketched out" 
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" Capital, splendidly conceived," exclaimed Bandle, warmly. 
"Why, what a clever fellow you are, Tom! Ton ought to 
set im as a professional election a^ent. How can I sufficiently 
thani you ? In any event, I sluul be greatly obliged to you ; 
but, if by your help 1 get into Parliament, I shall be your debtor 
for life. If I can do anything for you, now or at any other 
time, you have only to speak. But, I say, how much will it 
eost?'^ ^ . ^ 

" That is what I was just going to speak to you about. I 
don't suppose the legal expenses will stand you in more than five 
or six hundred pounds. Anything over and above that, I will 
see to ; but, of course, you must Imow nothing about that " 

" Of course not ; still I don't quite understand where " 

" The sinews of war are to come from," said Oliviger, com- 
pleting the sentence. " That is what I am coming to. I can 
arrange it all, so that nobody will be the wiser, and you can do 
me a good turn at the same time." 

"1 am sure I should only be too glad if you will tell me in 
what way," observed Handle, incautiously. 

" Well, you see, we are holding a large stock of cotton and 
yam just now, besides being under heavy advances to our spin- 
ners. I am afraid to say how much money we have out. This 
is all very well in one way, because it brings lots of grist to the 
niill--indeed, we were never doing so well — -but it takes a lot of tin, 
&nd I have had to ask our bankers to increase our overdraft. 
They are quite willing, only they want cover of some sort, and 
I thought perhaps you would give us your guarantee for about 
£3,000. It will be quite temporary, and I could do with less, 
but I intend to provide out of it what is necessary for — you 
^ow what. A nod is as good as a wink in these matters. And 
then, when the time comes, or rather when it has gone by, we 
can square up." 

This proposal was far from being agreeable to Deep Handle. 
Though he knew nothing of Oliviger's means or his business, 
be could not help drawing from his style of living inferences 
not altogether favourable to his solvency. At any rate he would 
not have trusted him £3,000, or even a much smaller sum, from 
choice ; yet, seeing that the yam agent's co-operation was almost 
indispensable to the success of his schemes, and that the grant- 
ing of the accommodation he asked for would attach him to his 
fortunes, he closed promptly with the ofEer. 

"AU right, Tom, I'll do it," he said, after a short pause. 

" Thank you very much. You will not regret doing me this 
kindness, Ryvington. If we both live till the next election, you 
are as sure to be one of the members for Whitebrook as you 
9tXQ sitting there. You may look upon that as settled. I must 
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not f oi^ei about the hunt, however. You will take the master- 
ship, 01 course ? " 

'* Yes, and you can say that I shall double my subscription." 

" Your message shall be duly delivered. I am sure it will 
give great satisfaction. And now I think I must leave yon. I 
will ^11 one of these days to obtain your signature to that little 
document." 

" Whenever you like, Tom," replied Handle, who was politic 
enough not to let Oliviger see that he had any misgiving as to 
the consequences of his complaisance. 

" Dash it," muttered the yam agent, as he rode homeward, 
** I wish 1 had bled him a bit more. He would have done £5,000 
I do believe." 

" Confound it,*' said Mr. Byvington to himself, so soon as 
his guest was out of earshot, " I am very much afraid I shall 
have to find every blessed halfpenny of that £3,000 myself. I 
wish I were as sure of being member for Whitebrook.'* 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE BIBBLETON STBIKE. 

As may be supposed, Mr. Kyvington's will was a frequent subject 
of conversation at Bedscar. The more he thought about it, Handle 
said, the less he liked it. He saw in its conditions a deeply-laid 
scheme to give the whole of the property to the son, and vir- 
tually disinherit the daughter. The promise made by his uncle 
to Dora and her mother, while kept to the ear, was broken to 
the hope. He could hardly speak of him with patience,. and he 
held the old man's memory in little honour. One consequence 
of the will was Bandle's decided refusal to comply with his 
mother's wish that he should " think of " marrying Dora, or at 
least of proposing to her. To do so, he said, would simply be 
playing into her brother's hands — making him a present of the 
estate. For however unlikely it was that any man with the 
requisite qualifications should make Dora an offer, or that if 
such an offer were made she would accept it, the contingency was 
at least conceivable, and it was not for him to render it impos- 
sible. He did not feel, moreover, that he loved his cousin well 
enough to marry her, nor had he seen anything in her mauner 
to justify his mofcher*s suspicion that Dora's afPection for him 
was other than it had ever been, or more than sisterly. 

Mrs. Ryvington acquiesced in this conclusion with more 
equanimity than her son had expected. Like him, she probably 
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thonght that it would be wrong to stand in the way of Dora's 
marrying a man of title. It is conceivable, too, that the for- 
feiture of her niece's contingent interest in her father's estate, 
which her marriage with Bandle would have entailed, maj have 
helped to reconcile Mrs. Byyington to the abandonment of her 
match-making project. Her kindness to Dora, ho?reyer, con- 
tinued unabated, and some time after the funeral the two went 
together for a long visit to the sea-side. 

Bob, who had a passion for paradox, and for tracing events 
to remote causes, one daj startled his mother by suggesting that 
she was the involuntary cause of all the trouble. 

"That watch has done aJl the mischief, mother," he said, 
^' and the making a present of it to uncle was your idea." 

" Whatever do you mean, Robert ? What has the watch to 
do with it?" 

" Why, don't you see ? K we had not given uncle the watch, 
he would certainly not have gone with us to Chatbum. If he had 
not gone to Chatbum, he would not have been killed, and he 
would have had ample time before he died to alter that wretched 
will of his ; or perhaps Dora or Randle might have married, and 
then he would nave been forced to make other arrangements." 

" How absurdly you talk, Robert ! I might just as well say 
that, if you had not chosen to celebrate your birthday by a 
trip to Salley and Chatbum, your uncle would have been still 
alive." 

" Anyhow," returned Bob, to whom this view of the matter 
had not previously occurred, " the watch has not proved a good 
investment. If I had known, I am sure I should not have 
joined in making Deep Randle a present of £100, and that is 
what it amounts to." 

" Is your cousin wearing the watch already, then p " 

" Rather ; and very proud of it he seems. Shows it to people 
as what he calls a remarkable specimen of horological skill ; but 
he takes care never to say how he came by it." 

" Indeed ! " said Mrs. Ryvington. " That is not very candid, 
I think ; '' and then the conversation took another turn, for Bob 
Baw that, albeit his mother had so little to say, she was far from 
being pleased. She had a particular distaste for bad investments, 
whether of hope or cash ; and it was a very sore point with her 
that her ingenious scheme for the reconciliation of the two 
families should have resulted only in placing her nephew Randle, 
between whom and herself there was the least possible love lost, in 
possession of a •remarkable specimen of horological skill at her 
son's expense. 

Meanwhile, Randle of Redscar had his hands full. The ad- 
laijustration of his uncle's estate demanded more of his tunQ 
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and attention than lie had anticipated. At the same time his 
own business, owing to the nnsatisfactory state of the cotton 
market and several heavy failures in Manchester, was giving 
him some anxiety, and the difficolties between the Bibbleton 
masters and their hands, which had been the subject of a con- 
versation between William Bellasis and himself on the way to 
Chatbum, had resulted at length in an open rupture. The 
work-people contended that they were worse paid than any other 
work-people in the county ; that, while their employers pro- 
fessed to reg^ate their wages by the standard list in vogue at 
Whitebrook, matters were so contrived that they earned from 
five to ten per cent, less than the Whitebrook weavers. To this 
the masters replied that, if their hands earned lower wages than 
other hands, it was because they worked with less energy. The 
difference, in fact, as they contended, arose from a difference of 
skill, not from a difference in the rate of pay. This the work- 
people denied, alleging that when Bibbleton weavers went to 
Whitebrook, as they f requentlv did, they earned quite as much as 
the Whitebrook weavers. Alter a long and acrimonious war of 
words, and several vain attempts to effect a compromise, the 
Ribbleton people turned out. 

The controversy by which the strike was preceded excited 
general attention. The cause of the hands was warmly taken 
up by their feUow work-people throughout the district. [Enthu- 
siastic meetings were held on behalf of the strikers aU over the 
county, and collections made for them in every factory in Mid- 
Lancashire. 

The excitement among the Whitebrook work-people was in- 
tense. A Bibbleton Strike Committee was organised, and a levy 
of a certain sum per loom ordered and rigidly exacted. The few 
weavers who refused to pay were boycotted in fact, if not in 
name. Their names were published in the weekly subscription 
lists with opprobrious comments, sarcastic remarks., and hardly 
veiled threats. After reciting, for instance, that the weekly levy 
at Bedscar had produced £48 15s. 9d., there would follow such 
observations as these :-^ 

" That great hulking woman as weaves i' th' nook has only 
paid 3d. a loom this week. If she doesn't do better next Satur- 
day, she'll get summut as she does not like." 

** MaiT Ann, at number sixteen and seventeen, paid nowt last 
week. If she does not pay up next, she'll be getting that red 
head of hers set on fire." 

" Neddy Wag (Ned the Wag) has not paid a half -penny since 
last Saturday but one. He says as he cannot spare th brass. 
They say as he wants it all to get his dandy breeches out o' th' 
popshop." 
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" Brandy-nosed Bill says as he'U pay nowt. Shout him home, 
lads." 

The shontin^ home consisted in following the recusants from 
the factories at which they worked to the places where they 
lived, with an accompaniment of howls, reproaches, and derisiye 
cheers, finishing np with a serenade of taunts and execrations. 
This mode of treatment was probahly quite as effective as open 
violence would have been, and possessed, moreover, the incidental 
advantage of not being flagrantly illegal. The victims did not 
generally hold out more than a week. To live in a *' white light 
of publicity," to be gibbeted every Saturday in prints and 
followed about the country every day by a howling mob, was an 
ordeal that none liked, and few were resolute enough to with- 
stand. The weekly levy was more punctually paid than if it had 
been a government tax. It produced a sum large enough to 
maintain the turnouts in comparative comfort, and, unless the 
masters should give way, it seemed as if the strike might go on 
for ever. 

In these alarming circumstances, the Bibbleton masters 
appealed for help to their confreres of Whitebrook and of other 
localities. Their cause, they said, was the cause of all. If they 
gave in — and without help they would be compelled to give in — 
tiie masters aU over the counly would be attacked in aetail and 
constrained to concede a general advance of wages. The force 
of this argument was admitted, and a general a^ance of wages 
not being regarded as a desirable contingency, measures were 
taken to afford substantial aid to the Bibbleton employers in the 
contest in which they were engaged. Whitebrook took a leading 
part in the movement. An association of masters was organised, 
and a meeting called to receive a deputation from Bibbleton and 
devise means for procuring the sinews of war. 

All this was very disagreeable to Bandle. He neither 
wanted to isolate himself from his neighbours nor to engage in 
a stmggle with his hands. The firm's relations with their work- 
people were excellent, and the brothers had no reason to suppose 
they would be otherwise, whatever might be the issue of the 
contest at Bibbleton. Though in Whitebrook they were not of 
it. Most of their hands had been with them all their lives, not 
a few belonged to families that had lived and wrought at Bedscar 
for three generations ; and as Bvvington and Sons manufactured 
a special class of goods, for which they had a name, they could 
afford, and found it worth their while, to pay relatively high 
wages. They were thus in a somewhat different position from 
their neighbours, and Bandle saw no reason why he should join 
in the proposed subsidy to the Bibbleton masters. 

These outside matters, as he called them — ^his uncle's trust, 
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the strike, the aberrations of the markets, and the failnres of 
merchants — ^were all the more annoying to itandle that he had 
lately conceived a great idea, which he was anxious to make an 
attempt towards putting into execution, and which would 
necessitate a long series of preliminary experiments. This idea 
was nothing less than to effect the transmission of power by 
electricity. Accustomed to look into the nature of things, he 
had long regretted the waste of energy iuTolved in the moving 
of machinery by means of the wheels, shafts, pulleys and bel£ 
which are at present used for this purpose. After much cogita- 
tion he had come to the conclusion that it might not be impos- 
sible to substitute for these complicated appliances a system of 
wires and small dynamo-machines which, placed inmettdlic com- 
munication with current-generating dynamo-machines near the 
engines, would transmit swiftly and noiselessly, without friction 
and waste, and almost without cost, power to every part of a 
mill where power was required. 

Such an invention as this would revolutionise, not the cotton 
trade only, but every industry in the country, lighten labour, and 
economise beyond estimation the production of all machine-made 
articles. But its successful accomplishment, even if success 
were possible — as to which B*andle had not as yet thoroughly 
satisfied himself—might demand years of undivided attention. 
This Bandle could not give. He nevertheless resolved to do his 
best, and all the time he could snatch from his. regular work and 
imperative duties was spent in his private workshop, where he 
had the help of a very clever practical mechanician, for, apart 
from his latest scheme, Handle had always something new in 
hand. He was never satisfied with things as they were if he 
could see a way of making them better. 

One afternoon, when the Ribbleton strike had been going on 
two or three weeks, he left his batteries and lathes, with which 
he had been busied the greater part of the day, and went, accord, 
ing to his wont, to the counting-house to overlook that depart- 
ment of the business. There he found Robert. 

" Anything new. Bob ? " he asked. 

** Nothing very particular. Bellasis and Isaac Potter called 
about an hour since ; but I told them you were very busy, and as 
they seemed in a hurry they had better say to me what they had 
to say. They wanted to see you about the Masters' Defence 
Association, you know, and this strike." 

" Yes ; what about it ? " 

" There has to be a meeting next Wednesday night at the 
'Rainbow,' six o'clock sharp, to hear what the Ribbleton 
masters have to say, and consider what should be done for them ; 
and they want you to be there, and no mistake." 
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" Did ihej give you any idea as to what was likely to be 

done ? " 

"Yes; Bellasis intends to propose a weekly levy of ten 
shillings a horse-power — ^the least, they reckon, the Kibbleton 
people can do with — just to help them to keep their factories in 
order, and leave a trifle towards depreciation and loss of interest/* 

" And what did you say ? " 

"I said I woold talk to yon, that you would certainly go to 
the meeting, and that I had no doubt we should do what the 
others did." 

" That was going a little too far, Bob. I am not sure we 
shall do as the others do." 

" But won't it look very mean. Ban, to refuse to subscribe 
when every concern in the neighbourhood is subscribing ? 
Besides, we ought to stand by our order. See how united the 
hands are." 

"By all means, when our order is in the right. But we 
should be fools to pay £70 a week — and that is what it wiU come 
to— to prevent ourselves being thought mean, and to support 
people who are in the wrong." 

" Why, Randle, you surprise me ! I never heard you talk 
like that before. How can the Bibbleton masters miss being in 
the right p Are they not willing to pay by the standard list, and 
have not the hands struck against the standard list P" 

" Not, as I understand, so much against the standard list as 
against its results, in the shape of earnings, which they say are 
considerably less at Bibbleton than they are here. That is 
reaUy the question in dispute, and before I agree to pay £70 a 
week, or seventy pence, to these Bibbleton employers, 1 must be 
satisfied that their hands earn as much as our hands, or that, if 
they don*t, it is their own fault. You know how greatly earnings 
sre affecteid by the way looms are geared up and speeded, the 
sorts of yams used, and goods produced, and a variety of other 
causes." 

"•What do you mean to do, then P " 

" I mean to look into it myself. I have plenty of irons in the 
fire just now — more than I can keep hot, I am afraid— but to- 
morrow I mean to ride over to Bibbleton, see the strike com- 
mittee there, and hear their side of the question. There is 
nothing like a bit of cross-examination for getting to the bottom 
of things. Then, at the meeting on Wednesday, I shall ask the 
Ribbleton deputation a question or two, and try to do the right 




my lot with my neighbours. If not, I won't, come what may.*' 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A MASTER S' MEETING. 

The " Bainbow " was the largest, and, as a Whitebrook mag- 
nate once publicly observed, the ** most respectablest " inn in 
the town. If it had been in a continental town, it woold have 
called itself a *' grand hotel." Yet the "Bainbow" was far 
from being an imposing edifice. Built of soot-blackened 
brick, slab-sided, and flat-windowed, with a heavy portico, 
and a flight of steps adorned with black railiags on each 
side of the front door, its aspect, especiallv in bad weather 
— and the weather at Whitebrook often was bad — was funereal 
in the extreme. But for the frequent arrivals and depar- 
tures of cabs, carriaees, and omnibuses, the ingress and egress 
of guests, and the huge sign that hung above the door, the 
" lUinbow " might have passed for a great undertaker's shop, 
or the deadhouse of the church hard by. Inside, however, there 
were both cheerfulness and good cheer. The corridors were 
wide, the rooms lofty, the liquors good. The bar-parlour was 
snugness itself, and the landlord and landlady were an old- 
f asmoned couple, who had always a pleasant snule and a warm 
welcome for their friends. Hence the " Bainbow " was as 
popular as its proprietors were prosperous. To tell the truth, it 
was a little too popular for the health and good repute of a good 
many folks at Whitebrook. A great deal too much whisl^, 
some people said, was drunk in the bar-parlour even by the 
fathers oi the town, and in a cosy and retired room upstairs the 
gilded youth of Whitebrook were wont to hold nightly revels. 

The "Baiubow," moreover, possessed a large apartment 
which served as an assembly room, and wherein large dinner 
parties, balls, and semi-public meetings were occasionally held. 
This was the room in which the meeting of the Whitebrook 
masters was appointed to take place, and there, on the Wednes- 
day eveniug after the conversation recorded in the foregoing 
chapter, were gathered nearly all the manufacturers of the town 
and neighbourhood. 

Among them were Bandle and Bobert Byviagton. 

Bandle had been informed the day before tl^t the Masters' 
Committee had resolved to submit to the meeting two alternative 
propositions : one to subsidise the Bibbleton masters in the way 
already described, and the other to lock out the Whitebrook 
hands for a fortnight, or until the Bibbleton weavers should 
agree to resume their work on the old conditions. It was 
considered that, the Whitebrook operatives being the warmest 
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BUpporiers of the tnm-onts, a stoppage— whicH would, of course, 
render it impossible for them to continue their subscriptions — 
codd hardly fidl to bring the strike to a speedy termination. 
The hands, it seemed, had epiessed, or been told, what was in 
contemplation, for an excited crowd had gathered in front of the 
" Bainbow " ; and the Bibbleton masters, as they entered the 
inn, were greeted with a round of ^ans. 

The first business of the meeting was to elect a chairman, 
and the choice, almost as a matter of course, fell upon Mr. 
Itoger Stubbins, a broad-set, pastj-f aced man, with protuberant 
stomach and oat-starting eyes, who boasted with 3ustice that 
he was the largest employer of labour in the borough. His 
other qualifications for the position were an oyerbearing manner 
and a total inabUiiy to make a speech of which anybody could 
make sense. But he could sit in a chair, call upon the secretary 
to read the report of the committee, and euiort the meeting 
from time to time not to come to " an 'asty conclusion." 

It is not necessary to describe the proceedings of the meet- 
ing in detaiL The Bibbleton masters told their tale, and 
were asked some questions by Randle and others. Several 
speeches were then made, and as the plan of attempting to bring 
the Hibbleton strike to an end by starving the Whitebrook 
weavers seemed to find more favour than subsidising the Bibble- 
ton masters, it was embodied in a resolution and put to the 
meetiDg. On this Bandle rose and asked permission to say a 
few words. After exposing the injustice of the expedient pro- 
posed, in that it would mvolve the punishment of innocent 
women and children for the supposed sins of their men folks, he 
dealt with the questions at issue between the Bibbleton 
employers and their hands; showed that the latter, albeit 
nominally paid by the Whitebrook standard list, earned, from no 
lack of diligence or skill on their part, less money than the 
Whitebrook hands ; and concluded a pithy and well- delivered 
speech by announcing that the firm of Byvington and Sons 
would neither contribute to a subsidy nor join in a lock-out. 

'* And as for myself," he concluded, " my sympathies are 
with the Bibbleton weavers, not with the Bibbleton masters." 

The speech acted as a sort of moral bomb-shell. It created 
a great sensation, and was followed by a general hubbub. Every. 
body talked at once. The Bibbleton masters were furious; 
several of the men near Bandle uttered angry remonstrances ; 
cme or two, who had risen from the ranks, audibly cursed. The 
chairman loudly expressed the opinion that Mr. lly vington had 
come "to an *asty conclusion, a very 'asty conclusion," and 
warmly exhorted him to reconsider his decision — " it would do 
SO much 'arm among the 'ands." 
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The commotion was so great, indeed, that a still greater com- 
motion which was going on outside passed for a time almost with- 
out notice. The innocent cause of it was a certain knight of the 
needle, by name John Gully, well known in WhitebrooS, though 
not of it. John's establishment was at Ribbleton, but he visited 
Whitebrook once a week to drum for orders and meet his 
customers. He had a room in the " Rainbow," known as the 
Marlborough, where every market day afternoon he held a sort 
of lev6e ; and possessing some mother wit and a ready tongae, 
and being withal clever at his calling, his receptions were well 
attended, especially by the cotton-spinning youths of the town, 
who, much to the msgust of local snips, gave John the most of 
their custom. Among his clients were Bandle and Robert 
Ryvington ; and Bob uked nothing better than to drop into the 
Marlborough after the market ordinary on a Wednesday, and 
drink a glass of brandy and water and smoke a cigar with 
Gully and the young fellows whom he generally found there. 
For the tailor was lively and entertaining, a capital story-teller, 
and as he went about a great deal he had always something new. 
to telL 

But, like everybody else, John had a secret sorrow. Though 
a prosperous man, with hardly a real care, he allowed a crumpled 
rose leaf to mar his happiness. He was dissatisfied with his 
lot ; his soul rebelled against the destiny which had made him a 
tailor and draper ; he felt that Nature had fitted him for a higher 
vocation. It was only rarely, however, and in his most confiden- 
tial moods, that he unburdened his bosom of its hidden grief. 
Although Robert Ryvington and he were the best of friends, and 
Gully had breeched him from his boyhood. Bob learnt for the 
first time on the day of the masters' meeting that the tailor was 
less happy than he seemed. 

They chanced to be alone together ; all the others had gone 
out. John was directing and preparing for despatch to his cus- 
tomers a number of parcels, a proceeoing which led Robert to 
remark that he seemed to be doing a good business. 

" I am doing a good business, Mr. Robert," replied the tailor, 
as he slapped his hand on a bundle which he had just tied up. 
" You see all these parcels ; they are going out this evening, and 
I have booked as many orders to-day as will keep me busy 
cutting out for a fortnight to come. Yes, I am doing well ; 

better than all the tailors in this town rolled together. But " 

Here John, who was in his shirt-sleeves, put his hands in his 
breeches pockets and sighed. 

" But what. Gully ? Are you not content ? " 

"As a tailor, yes; as a man, no. I am not content, Mr. 
Robert ; and the more prosperous I become in my vocation the 
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happy I am in my heart," replied John, who was a large, 
good-looHog man, stretching his arms impressively towards the 
sofa on which Bob sat. " For I feel that the energy and perse- 
yerance, the ready tact and aptitude for affairs that have raised 
me to the head oi my profession in my native town might, under 
liappier auspices and in another walk of life, have made me 
somebody— have brought me honour and renown, sir." 

" God bless me, Gully," exclaimed Robert, greatly surprised 
at this outburst, and not certain whether the tailor was in jest or 
earnest, " what would you like to be ?" 

" I ought to have been in the law, that is what I ought to 
haye been. A friend of mine said to me the other d^, 
' GuDy,' he said, * you have gab for anything.' It is true, Mr. 
Robert;; I feel it. I have gab enough for anything. I 
could jaw a judge frantic, and talk a jury out of their senses ; I 
am sore I could. But, failing that, I should have liked to be a 
cotton-spinner. There is no telling what it might have led to. 
The Peels were cotton-spinners. Bright and Bazley are cotton- 
spinners ; so are both our borough members. But a tailor- 
good heavens ! — ^who ever heard of a tailor becoming a senator 
or a statesman P " And John shrugged his shoulders, and twisted 
his face into a comical expression of disgust. 

" But really, you know, GuUy," rejoined Bob, with a laudable 
desire to comfort the man, " I don't think you could be doing 
better. A tailor may be a very honourable man, and tailoring is 
a nsefnl and respectable calling." 

" So it is, very respectable ; and, as you say, a tailor may be 
a man of honour. 1 believe I am a man of honour. But what 
is the use ? When folks talk about me, I know what they say. 
* Golly ? Oh, yes, he is a veiy decent fellow ; but he is only a 
tailor.' Look here 1 " continued John, excitedly. " I'll tell you 
what happened to me the other day. I was walking down South- 
gate, and when I walk I attract some attention. My gait is 
peculiar " (which was quite true ; he always went at a tremendous 
pace, and flung his arms about like the sails of a windmill). '* I 
tnow I look queer, but I cannot help it. A chap is as he is 
made, you know. Well, I passed two fellows in the street, and 
I conla see at once they were talking about me. I have very 
quick ears, and as I passed I heard one of them ask 
who that swell was (meaning me). *I forget his name,' the 

fellow answered ; * only some d -d tailor or other ! ' What do 

you think of that, Mr. Robert ? Nice, isn't it, that a man cannot 
go about his native town without hearing himself spoken of as a 

a d tailor P How would you like it ? How would you like 

to belong to such an ignoble profession ? " 

Here Gully threw himsdf into an attitude, and looked so 
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melodramatically indignant that Bob burst into a lond laa^h, in 
which the tailor, after an nnsnccessfnl attempt to maintain his 
gravity, heartHy joined. 

" Bnt it's no joke, Mr. Bobert. You have no idea how my 
feelings are hurt, sometimes. Don't I wish I was a cotton- 
spinner P — ^that's all. See how they get on." 

" Why don't yon become one, then ? Everybody goes into 
manufacturing now-a-days — butchers, bakers, and candlestick- 
makers. You only want a few thousand pounds, and you have 
got that." 

"No, thank you, not if I know it," rejoined the latter, 
spreading out his palms and shaking his head. " I should be a 
fool if I did ; and, if I know myself, Mr. Robert, I am not a 
fool. If I don't like tailoring, I understand it, and I don't 
understand cotton- spinning. When a man gets to my time of 
life, and has given hostages to fortune, when he is the father of 
an infant seven weeks old at this present moment, mewling and 
peuking in its mother's arms — ^with a possibility of almost in- 
definite increase of his responsibilities — shunting on to another 
line of rails is not to be thought of. No, Mr. Bobert ; a cruel 
destiny has made me a tailor, and a tailor I must remain until by 
the favour of my friends — the nobility, clergy, and gentry of 
this neighbourhood — ^I am enabled to retire into private life 
with a competency. Ah, that's a knock at the door, I think 
Come in, please." 

On this entered a lady with two small boys, who wanted to 
be measured for two new suits; whereupon Robert withdrew, 
and shortly afterwards joined his brother ia the assembly room. 

When the tailor had taken the measure of his Uttle customers, 
and the difficult questions of style and pattern were satisfac- 
torily arranged with their mamma, and he had directed the last 
of his parcels, folded up his pattern-books, and put everything 
into shipshape in readiness for his departure by the eight o'clock 
train, he suddenly bethought him that he had promised to call 
on a customer in a street hard by to receive an order. He looked 
at his watch, and, finding that he had still ample time, he 
bnstled off to keep his appointment, little thinking of the ordeal 
that awaited him outside. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

ONLY A TAILOB. 

In front of the " Rambow " waa a wide, open space 9f gronud 
that almost attained to the dignity of a square, where many 
streets met. Abont this open space were scattered seyeral 
groups of factory operatives, a considerable number of whom 
were standing near the inn door, waiting to hear the issue of the 
masters' meeting. 

To Gully's great surprise, his appearance on the steps that 
led into the street was the signal for an outburst of groans. 

"He's one o' them Ribbleton maysters," sang out a rough- 
looking fellow in a paper cap. 

"And a gradely laa [ugly] un he is," said a woman near 
the bottom of the steps. *' Look what a gret ugly nose he's 
getten.'* 

" It is to be hoped he'll never get into no trouble," observed 
another lady, " for bi' th' mon, if he does, that face of his will 
hang him. I never seed owt like it out o' th' Preston House o' 
Correction." 

"And them legs," remarked a spindle-shanked self -actor 
minder, with a short pipe in his mouth. " Did onybody ever see 
th' like ? Why, he couldn't stop a pig in a ginnel [entry], not 
to save his life, he couldn't." (John's legs were just a little 
bowed, and, being somewhat sensitive on the point, he felt the 
insult keenly.) 

"And just look at that ^owd pin in his dickey [shirt front]. 
It's cost five sovereigns, if it's cost a penny. There's a 
diamond in it, isn't there ?" 

"Not there; it's nobbut a bit o' glass; and if it be, he's 
bowt it out of his weyvers' bates [abatements] and quarter, 
ings [fines for being late]." 

This was certainlv rather rough on the tailor, but he bore his 
calumniators no grudge, for had they not taken him for a manu- 
facturer? And, descending into the street without the slightest 
foreboding of evil, he politely asked the people nearest the steps 
to let him pass. They did so, though sullenly, and he had some 
difficulty in shouldering his way through the press ; for every 
now and then somebody would call out, " Give him a shove, he's 
a Ribbleton mayster." 

" Deuced unpleasant this," muttered John, as he fought his 
way among the surging crowd. " I shall begin to wish soon they 
had not taken me for a master." 

" Bonnet him," was the next cry, and, before he could look 
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raand, his hat was knocked over his eyes, as he afterwards ex- 
plainedy when givinfi^ an acconnt of the affair, " by sojne person 
or persons unknown. 

This was too mnch. 

" It's all an infernal mistake/' he shouted, struggling the 
while to free himself from the castor, the lining of whid^ had 
fouled on his nose. '* I am not a master. I tell you I am not a 
master. I am a " 

" Thou should ha' said that sooner. Does thou think onybody 
'11 believe such a lie as that P" said a black-faced moulder, as he 
gave Gully a push forward. "What does thou want here, 
trying to take th' bread out o' poor folks' mouths P" 

By this time Gullv, after being sorely buffeted, had got 
through the thickest of the crowd, and was beginning to thmk 
himself in safety, when from a group of young fellows in iron 
clogs, a few yards to the ri^ht of liim, rose the portentous ciyof 
** Punch him ; let's pimch me beggar." 

John Gully was far from being a poltroon, but, with two or 
three hundred pairs of Lancashire clogs clattering behind him, 
a braver man than he might well have deemed discretion the 
better part of valour, and so the tailor, dashing aside the few 
people about him, sought safety in flight. 

"Punch him!" shouted his pursuers. "He's a Ribbleton 
mayster." 

" I'm not," yelled Gully. " I'm a tailor ; only a tailor ; only 
a tailor." 

In spite of the speed at which he ran, two or three of the 
men overtook and dealt him several kicks, which, if both pur- 
suers and pursued had not been going fast, might have been 
dangerous. Even as it was, they were anything but pleasant, 
and he never ceased protesting as he ran that he was not a 
master. " I'm only a tailor 1' he exclaimed, " a poor, poor 
tailor." 

But this seemed only to add fuel to the fire; the men 
thought he was fooling them, and poor Gully began to fear that 
if he did not soon reach a place of refuge they would kill 
him outright or badly hurt him. The nearest shop was a 
butcher's, and, as he saw, the lower part of the door was 
closed, but so great was his terror that he did not wait for 
it to be opened. With an agility at which nobody was more 
surprised than himself, he went for the obstacle like a steeple- 
chaser at his first fence, cleared it at a bound, pitched head fore- 
most into the carcase of a pig, and, colliding against the 
astonished butcher, knocked him heels over head, while the 
butcher's wife, who happened to be just then coming out of the 
room behind the shop, was dropped, as it were by the wind of 
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the sliot, into a sitting position on the floor. On this, the 
butcher's dog, evidentlj under the impression that the house had 
been burglariously entered, and that his master and mistress 
were being grievously maltreated, made a grab at the intruder's 
leg, and held on to it. 

" Oh, Lord ! he is biting," yeUed GuUy. " OaU him off, 
EadLey. Call him off, I say. Oh, Lord, he'll be the death of 
me. Who knows that the brute is not mad p" 

Bat Eadley was past speaking. Every atom of breath in his 
body had been knocked out of nim, and he lay there gasping, 
and grasping his great stomach with both hands. Mrs. Badley 
was the first to recover her presence of mind and resume her 
perpendicular, and, taking the dog by the throat, she made him 
loosen his grip. Then GuUy got up and helped the butcher to 
his feet. 

" Bv gum, Mr. Gully," exclaimed Badley, after he had felt 
Himself, to see if any of his bones were broken, "that was a 
nun do, that was. I never saw owt like it in my life. How 
you did lep o'er that door, to be sure. I wonder you didn't 
jowl your head against th' top, and knock it clean on. I never 
see owt done cleverer at a circus. You would make your for- 
tune as a hacrobat ; you would that, Mr. Gully." 

" Oh, my goodness," groaned the tailor, " wnat next ! Kicked 
by factory lads, taken for a burglar, bitten by a dog, and com- 
pared to an acrobat — ^all within the space of five minutes. * To 
what base uses may we come, Horatio ! ' " 

** Ay, base enough to punch a chap i' that way. But you're 
mistaken, Mr. Gully; my christened name isn't 'Oratio, it's 
Arthur. But what's been up ? " 

" Up ! Why, they thought I was one of those rascally Rib- 
bleton masters, to be sure. 'Pon my word, B*adley, things are 
coming to a pretty pass. I am insulted for being a taUor, 
kicked because I resemble a manufacturer, and bitten by your 
dog as a burglar." 

" Dear, dear," said the butcher's wife, kindly, " it is hard on 
you, Mr. GuUy, that's true. Is there anything as we can do for 
you ? I hope you are not much hurt." 

" Not much," answered John, though he rubbed himself in 
a way that rather belied his words. " But I must creep round 
the comer and get another hat. I cannot go home in this 
thing, you know," holding up his battered and shapeless castor ; 
"and, if you have anythmglike a clothes-brush, I'll try to make 
myself a little more presentable." 

"Ay, that I have," said Mrs. Radley; "and there's one of 
your coat laps half-rent off ; let me pin it up for you." 

While this operation was going on a great shout was heard, 
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and people were seen running from eyery part of the square in 
the mrection of the " Rainbow." 

" What's up now, I wonder P " exclaimed the butcher. " I'll 
be hanged if they're not cheering somebody this time. Them's 
cheers, sure enough." 

The butcher was ri^t, they were cheering somebody, and 
that somebody was Red Ilyyington. 

Shortly alter making nis speech, Randle retired from the 
meeting, and he reached the inn door just as Gully jumped into 
the butcher's shop. The hands, by some means or other, had 
become acquainted with the purport of his remarks, and heard 
that he had refused to countenance the proceedings of the 
Ribbleton masters, or join in a lock-out; and his appearance 
was greeted with uproarious cheering. 

"Hurrah for Red Ryvington!" shouted the crowd; "he's 
spoken up for th' poor folks. He willn't lock his hands out. 
He willn't pay nowt to the Ribbleton maysters." 

" God bless his bonny face ! " exclaimed the woman who had 
been so uncomplimentary about Gully's nose. " Give him three 
cheers moor, lads." 

And three cheers more they gave him, Randle looking^ all 
the time greatly surprised, for he was far from expecting so 
warm a reception, or indeed any reception at all. 

"Let's lift him up, lads. Let's carry him home," cried 
another voice ; and, before the object of the ovation could enter 
a protest against the proceeding, a dozen strong fellows had 
taken him in their arms and raised hini high above their heads. 

" Gome, come, lads," said Randle, when he had recorered 
from his surprise ; ** this will never do. Put me down. Gome, 
now ; the greatest kindness you can do me is to put me down. 
It's all nonsense to talk about carrying me home. Put me down, 
I teU you." 

"Ay, we'n put you down," said the man nearest to him, a 
burly blacksmith ; " but we'll take you across th' road f ost, Mr. 
Bed Ryvington, just to let th' folks see who's their friend. 
Gome on, lads." 

And, suiting the action to the word, they carried him, amid 
continued cheering, in the direction whither they had kicked and 
hustled John Gully ten minutes previously, and set him down 
not far from the butcher's shop. 

Gonsiderable excitement prevailed meanwhile in the masters^ 
meeting. Most of those present were gathered about the win- 
dows, gazing curiously on the scene which was being enacted 
below. 

"Ton's hoeful," exclaimed Mr. Stubbins, who, being both 
timid and hard of hearing, mistook the cheers for howls of 
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execration; "perfectly hoeful. If they are using Ryvingtonin 
that way, what will they do at me, I wonder ? Are they going 
to mWer him right out, do you think, or are they only going to 
throw him in th' brook, or hang him to a lamp-poet, or some- 
thing of that sort ? I'U tell you what, gentlemen, I think we'd 
hotter creep out at th' back door. I know I shall." 

But the masters were bolder than their chairman. They let 
him creep out at the back door alone ; and before the meeting 
separated, notwithstanding Handle's defection, it was resolved 
to give notice on the following Friday of a general lock-out, pro- 
vided that in the meantime the Bibbleton strikers did not return 
to work on their employers' terms. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

AN TJNEXPECTBD ABBIVAL. 

" How do you, do Mr. Ryvington ? " said a voice at Handle's elbow 
—a voice which, though it struck strangely on his ear, seemed 
not unfamiliar to him — almost at the same moment as he was 
phiced by his admirers on firm earth. " I am glad to see that 
you are so popular. You said rightly. If you were not good to 
your people, they would not make a hero of you." 

Turning round in some surprise, Bandle recognised in the 
pale face, dark eyes, and the wnite, gold-mounted teeth of the 
speaker, the well-remembered features of his cosmopolitan ac- 
quaintance of Lake Leman. 

" Grod bless me ! Mr. Kalougia, you here ! " 

" Did I not say I would come ? I try always to be true to 
my word." 

" You have been a long time about it, though. I had quite 
given you up. When did you arrive ? " 

"About an hour ago. I was just rambling round the town to 
Bee what sort of a place it is, when I beheld this crowd, and re- 
mained here to await — ^that is good English, I think — to await 
the issue of events. Are all your Lancashire artisans — your 
workmen — like those of Whitebrook, Mr. Ryvington ? " 

" Why, yes ; I think they are all pretty much alike." 

"Mafoi! they are a wonderful people, then. As I stood 
here I saw an unhappy gentleman kicked right across the street. 
He came flying, and jumped into this houcherie, so that I thought 
the poor man was killed ; but he has just come out looking not 
macn the worse. And then I hear a great cheering, and behold 
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Mr. Bjvington carried on men's shoulders like a conqnering hero. 
What does it all signify ? " 

" I will tell you afterwards. Excuse me just now ; I want to 
get out of this. They are actually cheering again, the fools. I hate 
io be made conspicuous in this way," said Bandle, as he took 
Ealougia's arm and led him from the crowd. "Tou will go 
home with me, of course P Where have you left your things ? " 

"You are very kind. Yes, I shall accompany you with 
pleasure, if it is quite convenient ; and my things, they are at the 
station." 

" Of course it is quite convenient. And are you not here in 
answer to my invitation ? We will go to the * White Bear,' 
where I have left my drag, and, after we have called at the 
station for your luggage, we will drive to Bedscar. My brother 
is here, but he goes home on horseback." 

Bandle felt really glad to see Ealougia, and the invitation 
was as cordially given as it was kindly meant, for the circum- 
stances in which he had first met Ealougia had made a lasting 
impression on his mind. There was, nevertheless, some mental 
questioning as to the expediency of taking home with him and in- 
troducing to his family and friends a man whom he had seen 
only once before, and touching whose antecedents and position 
he was completely in the dark. It was not, he admitted to him- 
self, a very prudent thing to do. But he had a shrewd eye for 
character. He knew that Ealougia was well-educated and highly 
intelligent, and there could be little doubt, he thought, that both 
by birth and breeding he was a gentleman. His manners, more- 
over, were pleasant, nis personal appearance was striking and 
attractive ; his mobile face, in moments of repose, might Mmost 
be described as saintly; and there was a nameless something 
about the man which suggested that he had gone through great 
trouble, a something that attracted Bandle's sympathy as much 
as it piqued his curiosity. 

But, whatever the Bussian might be, Bandle had offered him 
the hospitality of Bedsear, and he had no alternative but to make 
his offer good and play the part of host to the best of his ability. 
He was glad, however, that his mother was still at the seaside, 
whither she had gone a few weeks previously with Dora. She liked 
always to have ample notice of the coming of a guest, and she 
did not get on very well with strangers. The idea of enter- 
taining a foreigner would almost have appalled her. It was 
well, therefore, that Ealougia should be installed at Bedsear 
before her return. 

As they drove homeward, Bandle explained to his guest the 
meaning of the scene they had just witnessed. 

** Ma foi ! it is true what I said. You are a wonderful 
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people, and your workpeople they hare a spirit. Why, in a con- 
tinental city — or at any rate in Russia or in G^e^many — a dis- 
turbance lixe that would have frightened the authorities out of 
their senses. They would have seen in it the beginning of the 
end. The garrison would haye been called under arms, the place 
declared in a state of siege, and a thousand people arrested. 
Yes, your workmen have a spirit; they are bold fellows." 

"I don't think they showed much spirit in kicking poor 
Gully across the street, though. A very cowardly thing, I call 
it." 

"It was rough, certainly; but I do not think they meant to 
hann liim much. As you say, however, it does not need great 
pluck for five hundred men to kick one. It is not very chival- 
rous, and I do not admire your workmen for that. What I 
admire is their spirit in defying their masters, and supporting 
the others who are out on strike. 

" Your sympathies are on the side of the working people, I 
think." 

" They are. Oh, my friend, I have seen them so crushed, so 
down-trodden, so spiritless, that when I witness a scene like that 
of to-day it makes me think I am in another world." 

"Ton speak of Russia, of course ? " 

** Of Russia. Many thousands of our peasants are always on 
the brink of starvation. They live on food that your English 
dogs would refuse to eat ; every year hundreds and thousands 
die of hunger. And in our factories — for we have some factories 
in Russia — the people work fourteen hours a day for just enough 
to keep body and soul together. You should see the houses 
where live the silk weavers of Moscow." 

** Do y^ou mean hand-loom weavers ? " 

"Yes, I mean hand-loom weavers. They weave the most 
costly stnffs, you know, with beautiful patterns, like those at 
Lyons?" 

" Then they are jacquard weavers P *' 

"Exactly; they are jacquard weavers. Well, these poor 
wretches wno work this rich material live in filthy dens not 
worthy to be called houses, and there they are night and day, 
working and sleeping. And they sleep wnere they work ; their 
loom is their only ned." 

" Their only bed their loom ! " exclaimed Randle. " How can 
anybody sleep on a loom? Have you ever seen a loom, Mr. 
Kalougia?" 

" I have seen a loom, Mr. Ryvington. These looms I speak 
of are large, square machines. At each comer is a column, a 
pillar ; on these pillars are arranged boards, and on these boards 
sleep the weavers." 
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" Ah, I see ; the poor beggars sleep over their looms, not on 
them. That is what they call protecting native industry, I 
suppose. I have always thought, and what you say confirms it, 
that the tendency of protective systems, like that of Russia, is 
to make the rich richer and the poor poorer." 

** It is so," said Kalougia, simply. " Ah, Mr. E»yvington, it 
is very sad, and our lower orders are so debased, so ignorant, 
that it is almost impossible to make them raise a little their 
heads. They believe, poor wretches, that those whom they sup- 
port by their labour are their benefactors, and kiss the hand that 
smites them. The Tsar, who takes every year three or four 
milHon pounds of their money for his pleasures, his mistresses, 
and his favourites, and wastes the substance and lives of his 
people in foreign wars — ^in which they have no interest — ^they 
looE upon as an earthly deity. Ah, if they had only a little of 
your English pluck ! But tell me, please, if that gentleman the 
people so much kicked just now had been a great man — a noble, 
for instance — ^would they still have kicked him ? " 

** Yes. I think if John GuUy had been even a duke, and they 
had taken him for a Bibbleton master, he would have been kicked 
all the same." 

" Tant miev/x. So much the better." 

" God bless me ! Mr. Kalougia, what do you mean by saying 
so much the better P Do you think it is right for a crowd of 
people to set on a single man — ^whether he be a tailor or a duke — 
and beat him perhaps to death P " 

*' I do not mean in that sense. I think that would be very 
bad. Yet, bad as it might be, I would rather see it than see as 
I have seen in my own country (if I may still call a country mine 
in which I am not permitted to live), and it is of daily occurrence 
there — ^a man kissing the hand of a master by whom he has just 
been flogged. What think you of that, Mr. Ryvington — which 
is the more degrading to humanity P " 

" Well, if you put it in that way, I think I prefer the kicking. 
It was a barbarous sort of thing, certainly; but it was an 
exception, and the hands are a good deal excited just now. Any- 
how, they are not slaves ; they would not stand much flogging, 
you may be sure of that ; and, like you, I would rather have in- 
dependence, even with an occasional outburst of ruffianism, than 
cringing servility. I do not wonder that your sympathies are 
with the poorer classes of your own countrymen, if they are so 
badly off as you say." 

" Yes, my sympathies are with the poor and lowly. And 
there are other countries than Kussia where the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water are no better off. In Galicia, in Austrian 
Poland, though the peasants are pretty well-to-do, the labourers 
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can scarcely exist. They must work sixteen honrs a day, and 
their pay is little more than threepence of your money. And in 
Italy 1 think it is almost worse. Since yon were in Switzerland 
I have travelled in Italy, and I have seen with my own eyes. 
The hrigandage, the secret thieving societies of that country, 
the Mafei and the Camorra, they are caused by misery and mis- 
goyemment. People think Italy is a country of peasant pro- 
prietors. It is not; it is a country of great landowners and 
starving labourers. In Apulia a labourer must work thirteen, 
fourteen, fifteen hours a day to gain threepence-halfpenny. He 
lives on black bread, and sleeps on a sack of straw. In Lom- 
bardy, where I have also been, one of the most fertile districts 
in Enrope, the condition o£ the peasants is almost equally de- 
plorable. Their food is also black bread, and a horrible soup, 
made of the dust of rice, a handful of haricots, and a few drops 
of rancid oil, and sometimes a morsel of bacon. Though Italy is 
80 rich in cattle that she sends every year thousands of beeves 
over the Alps into Switzerland and France, the peasants of 
Lombardy never eat meat. Though the land is covered with 
vineyards they never drink wine. The father of a family may 
earn, perhaps, eightpence a day. His wife, when she can go out 
into the field, may earn also a few pence. But the women are 
old before their time. At thirty-five, if they live so long, they 
are bowed and wrinkled ; and grey-haired, like women of seventy. 
Perhaps it is better so ; lives that are full of sorrow cannot be 
too short. And the hovels they live in, Mr. Ryvington, they are 
worse than the cabins of those miserable Irish peasants I have 
read about. A rough wooden shed without door or chimney, 
nnlighted and unpaved — that is all. And they are decimated by 
a terrible disease called the pelhigray a wasting fever engendered 
by privation and overwork, of which thousands perish every 
year, even under the shadow of one of the most glorious buildings 
ever ridsed by man for the worship of Grod, the cathedral of 
Milan. There is frightful misery in Russia, but Russia has a 
hard climate and an ungrateful soil. It has been reserved for 
Italy to show how the richest gifts of nature can be most per- 
verted ; to solve the problem how those who till the most fertile 
soil in Europe, by whose labours all live, may be maintained 
on the smallest modicum of its produce. No wonder that there 
are Socialists in such countries, Mr. Ryvington." 

** Are you a socialist ? " asked Handle, who was even more 
impressed by the earnestness of his companion's manner than by 
the matter of his remarks. 

" I am nothing now, Mr. Ryvington, a mere outsider. But 
when I was in Russia I belonged to the revolutionary socialist 
party. I am afraid, however, my friends would look upon me as 
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an apostate, if they knew how mach my Tiews have changed 
since I have seen other countries than Bnssia.'* 

** Revolutionary socialist/' said Handle ; " that means that you 
were a Nihilist, I suppose." 

"None of the Russian revolutionary parties call themselves 
Nihilists. It is a name applied to them by Tourgenieff in one of 
his novels; but they do not acknowledge it." 

** Let us say revolutionary socialists, then. What are their 
principles — what do they aim at ? " 

" iPolitical revolution and social anarchy." 

" Anarchy ! " 

"Yes, the abolition of all existing institutions, including 
government and private property." 

" Comprehensive, cer£uiuy ; but what would they put in their 
places P " 

"What they call Collectivity. Society, they think, would 
spontaneously reconstitute itseK on the prmciple of one for all, 
akd all for one. Workmen would organise themselves in groups, 
according to their trades, and labour for their common benefit. 
No one would ever want work or bread; for the produce of 
labour would be distributed fairly amongst the labourers ; and as 
trade societies all over Europe would be affiliated to each other, 
there could never be a glut of labour in any particular trade ; 
frontiers and standing armies would cease to exist, and Europe 
become one great confederation." 
I ** But all that implies organisation, government, laws." 

" Collective anarchists do not thinS: so. They believe that, 
ancient institutions once swept away, all the rest would come, 
come spontaneously. There might be some little confusion and 
disorder at first, perhaps, but out of the chaos would be evolved 
a new and better order, a society in which there would be neither 
oppressor or oppressed, neither rich nor poor, neither capitalistfl 
nor proletariat, neither luxury nor misery." 

" And they really think, these collective anarchists, as you 
call them, that if tne bonds of society were unloosened, and 
capitalists, employers, and so forth, abolished, people, without 
any sort of compulsion ; or discipline, and solely on their own 
initiation, would unite in the way you describe, and work fairly 
and conscientiously for themselves and each other ? " 

" That was Bakounine's idea, an idea, however, that he bor- 
rowed from Prudhon, and Bakounine was the apostle of the 
Russian conmiunistic movement." 

** Bakounine must have been very ignorant of human nature 
then ; and I am sure of one thing, he never had a lot of hands to 
manage." 

" He had the courage of his convictions, though. He spent 
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eight years of his life in prisons, and fonr years in Siberia ; yet 
his ardoar for the redemption of the proletariat, and his faith 
in the nltimate triumph of the communistic cause, never 
wavered." 

" That only proves he was an enthusiast." 

"More than that, he was a fanatic. And, without the aid of 
enthusiasts and fanatics, no great revolution was ever achieved. 
The early Christians, the <>usaders, the Protestant martyrs, 
Cromwell and his Ironsides, the leaders of the great French 
revolution — ^all were enthusiasts and fanatics ; but what would 
have been the world without them ? '* 

"But enthusiasm must have a motive, an inspiration. What 
is the inspiration of your communists ? " 

" The cause of humanity, the abolition of inequalities, the ex- 
tinction, as far as may be compatible with physical conditions, of 
poverty, misery, and crime, the union of all mankind in one great 
hrotherhood, the accomplishment of the aspiration uttered nearlv 
two thousand years &so that all nations of the earth may dwell 
together in unity. And why should it not be, Mr. Ry vington P 
This mother earth on which it is our lot to dwell has room in her 
great bosom for all her children. She yields food enough to feed 
all, fibrous plants enough to clothe all, stones and timber enough 
to house all. There are places enough for all at the banquet of 
life. Why, then, should not all live, if not in ease, at least in 
plenty ? Is it in the nature of things, or is it because of bad 
laws and an imperfect social organisation, that, while a chosen 
few, most of whom produce nothing, eat their fill, and waste 
even more than they eat, the vast majority of mankind, by whose 
kbour all are fed, ipust eat only the crumbs that fall from the 
table, must starve in hovels that others may grow fat in 
palaces ? " , 

" I see," rejoined Handle, with a smile, ** you want to make 
everybodjr happy. And a very ^ood thing too ; but how will you 
go about it ? That is the question. To begin with, you cannot 
make folks happy whether they will or not. You talk about 
extinguishing poverty. Well, in this country, whatever it may 
be in others, the chief causes of poverty are idleness, shiftlessness, 
and drunkenness. Tell me how to get rid of these. Persuade 
people to be industrious, self -helpful, and sober, and I will answer 
lor the extinction of poverty, or at any rate of pauperism." 

" Ah, Mr. Ryvington, are you quite sure oi that ? Those 
poor Italian labourers I spoke of just now are all that you say, 
yet they can hardly earn enough to keep body and soul together ; 
and there are thousands and thousands of our Hussian peasants 
who are constantly on the verge of starvation — ^not because they 
are idle or drunken, not because the earth does not bring forth its 
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fmit in due season — ^but because of the heavy burdens laid on 
them by the State, and by their old masters, the men whose 
slaves they once were. Baa laws, not, as yon say, lack of indus- 
try or thrift, is the cause of their sufferings." 

''I was speaking of England. Our laws are imperfect in 
many ways, I know, but I do not think you can call tnem alto- 

f ether l>ad. And there are some of us — we call ourselves 
liberals — who are constantly striving to get them made better. 
It is slow work, I know, but we are always making a little pro- 
gress, and we have a proverb in these paAs that says, * Slow and 
sure go far in a day.' 

*• That is all very well, but you make no attempt to organise 
labour." 

*• We do better than that, Mr. Kalougia," said Randle, as he 
pulled up his horse at the lodge gates at Redscar House. " We 
let labour organise itself." 

"That is the laissez faire — the let alone system; and if you 
will consider the present condition of the proletariat on the 
Continent, and even in your own country, you must, I think, 
acknowledge that this system is anything but a success." 

** What can you suggest better," asked Randle, " that will 
work ? What remedy is there that would not be worse than the 
disease P " 

Before Kalougia could reply, they were at the front door, and 
the bustle of descending from the drag, getting out the baggage, 
and the rest, checked the answer which he would doubtless have 
made. 

" Anything from the counting-house for me P " asked Randle 
of the servant who admitted him, after the Russian had been 
shown to his room. 

** Yes, sir, three letters and a telegram." 

The telegram was from his mother, saying that she intended 
to return on the following afternoon, and asking that somebody 
might meet her at Whitebrook Station at an hour which she 
named. Dora, she added, would accompany her, and stay a few 
days with them at Redscar. 

Shortly afterwards Robert arrived, and they had high tea, 
which Eaiougia, whose tastes seemed to be of the simplest, said 
he greatly preferred to dinner. The evening was spent in. 
desultory conversation, chiefly concerning the places Kalougia 
had visifed — for he had travelled much — and the manners and 
customs of his countrymen but he said little about himself, 
and no further mention was made of the subjects which had 
engaged the attention of Randle and himself on their way from 
Whitebrook. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

EALOUGIA MAKES A SUGGESTION. 

At breakfast next morning, the time for which at Bedscar Honse 
was ei^ht o'clock, an hour or more after the brothers had made 
their iirst visit to the factory, Handle asked his visitor if he 
wonid like to look round the mills. 

Kalongia declared that nothing would please him better. He 
took a great interest, he said, in every sort of industry. 

**Have you ever seen a cotton factory? " inquired Kandle. 

" Yes," answered the Russian, with a smile, " I have seen 
several in Russia — at Moscow." 

^ I am glad of that. You shall tell me what you think of our 
concern, compared with those you saw at Moscow." 

Randle took his g^^est first through the factory most recently 
built, an establishment constructed and fitted up on the newest 
and most approved principles. The rooms were large and well 
lighted, the engines and other machinery almost brand new, and 
everything seemed to be working with the regularity of clock- 
work. AU this excited Ealougia's admiration, but what appeared 
most to please him was the provision made for the comfort of 
the hands. For those who could not go home to their meals 
there was a comfortable dining-room ; facilities were provided 
for cooking their food ; there were cloak-rooms, where, while at 
work, they could leave their superfluous garments. There was 
a librarv, too, and Randle informed his visitor that a work- 
man's club and a reading-room had been opened in the village. 

" But that is their own affair," observed Randle. ** The 
hands have taken a couple of cottages, for which they pay full 
rent. I did nothing but fit them up. They manage and support 
the club entirely memselves. . And it is better so. I do not 
approve of treating hands as if they were children." 

" And how is it organised ? " 

" Just like any other club. There is a small entrance fee, and 
a subscription of so much a month. What the members drink 
they pay for, of course." 

"They can have drink, thenP I have heard something of 
these workmen's clubs before, but I thought they were all 
teeioial places." 

" Ours is not, and if it were, I do not think it would succeed. 
One of my friends, who is a great teetotaler, wanted me to use 
my influence to make it a temperance concern, but I refused. I 
don't believe in forcing people to be this or that ; teach as much 
as you like by precept and example, but no compulsion. And a 
dab is not a tavern. It should be a man's own nouse. where he 
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can drink or not, as he likes. At an inn he must drink, or he 
will not be allowed to stay; drinking is the condition of admit- 
tance. And really I do not see any objection to a spinner or 
a weaver, when his work is done, enjoying his glass of beer, if 
he prefers it to tea or coffee, smoking a pipe, and haying a social 
chat with his neighbonrs." 

"Chat? Chat? WhatisthatP" 

" A talk ; * camping,' they call it here." 

"But tell me, Mr. Byrington, are not your people terrible 
drinkers P We Bnssiaus are oad enongh, bnt, from all accouits, 
you English are still worse." 

" Well, there is room for i mpr oYoment, I daresay ; but yon 
must not beliere all you hear. We are far from being a sober 
people, and it would be greatly to the advantage of our working 
classes, both in pocket and in health, if they were to drink less, 
and I should be glad enough to see them all teetotalers. But 
nothing is to be gained by e^caggeration, and I do most firmly be- 
lieve, and my belief is based on something more solid than fancy, 
that, man for man, our artisans consume less drink than any simi- 
lar class on the Continent ; and if fewer temptations were thrown 
in their way, they would drink so little that temperance societies 
would almost find their occupation gone. I can give you a proof. 
When this club was opened I shut up the public-nouse we used to 
have here in the village. It belonged to us, and I did not think 
there was any further necessity for it. Well, there are three 
hundred members of the club, they have drink always at com- 
mand, and yet since it was started, more than a year ago, there 
has not been one case of drunkenness or misbehaviour. What do 
you think of that, now ? " 

*^ It confirms an opinion I have long held, that workmen can 
exercise more self-restraint, and have a greater capacity for 
organisation, than the world gives them cremt for." 

" Oh, they can organise. There is no mistake about that. 
Look at the co-operative stores. We have a very good one here, 
managed entirely by the hands. And some of the trade societies, 
too, are very well managed." 

** What do you thiii would happen, now, Mr. Ryvington, if 
you were to give this mill and all it contains to your employes, 
and tell them to work it for their own benefit ? " 

** Upon my word, Mr. Ealougia, that is a possibility that has 
never occurred to me, and I do not think it is likely to come to 
pass, unless," added Handle, with a smile, " you anarchists get 
the upper hand, you know." 

" 1 am not an anarchist, Mr. Ryvington ; but never mind that 
now. I only put the question hypothetically. I merely wanted to 
know what you thought would happen in the event I suggested." 
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" Confosion. How could a property like this be transferred 
to a promiscuous lot of hands ? If you transferred it to the adult 
men only, you would exclude the majority, for the majority con- 
sists of women and children. If, on the other hand, you in- 
cluded women, you would give an unfair advantage to a man 
with a wife and two or three grown-up daughters. And families 
are so broken up, one member working at one place and trade, 
and another at another, that you could not hand it oyer to them. 
Supposing even you got over that difficulty, though I do not see 
how you could, how would you deal with the share of a workman, 
OP a workwoman, who died or went away ; on what principle 
would you divide the profits, or apportion the losses V Then there 
are the questions of discipline ana management. The managers 
and overlookers would be elected by the nands, I suppose ? " 

" I suppose so," said Kalougia. 

"Well, do you think that managers and overlookers, chosen 
by the hands, and dependent on them for their places, either 
could or would maintain that order, discipline, ana close super- 
vision over individuals without which the whole thing would come 
to an end in a twelvemonth ? " 

"Don't you think that the consciousness that they were work- 
ing for themselves — ^for their own exclusive benefit — would 
render close supervision of the workpeople unnecessary, that they 
would do voluntarily all that they now ao under compulsion ? " 

" They have that consciousness now. They are paid, most of 
them, by results. The harder they work the more they gain. Yet 
we have to enforce punctual attendance by penalties, and atten. 
tion to work by constant watchfulness. Now, do you think— 
can any sensible man think who knows what hands are — that the 
possibility of receiving a few shillings at the end of the year or 
half-year in addition £) their wages would serve as a substitute 
for discipline ? If they were all sensible, sober, and middle-aged, it 
might be so. But they are not. Many of them are just the 
reverse, in fact, and the young and the careless will not sacrifice 
present pleasure for futiie benefits. The wild schemes you have 
been telling me about, for making everybody equal and happy, 
are just dreams, the dreams of men who have no practical 
acquaintance with affairs, and, to speak plainly, don't know what 
they are talking about." 

" You have liit a real blot there, Mr. Ryvington. It is true 
that Bussian Communists are nearly all pure theorists ; they 
have never had any political training, but that is not their fault, 
^obody in Hussia outside the official class possesses any political 
influence, or can exercise any political function. Without the 
permission of some board, official, or department, we can do 
nothing save what is strictly our own personal business. These 
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workmen's clnbs, for instance, would not be allowed. The antbo- 
rities would see in them something subrersiye and rerolntionary, 
and, if they did not forbid them to begin with, would suppress 
them afterwards. Even a co-operatiTe store could not be started 
without a concession which, ii it were obtained at all, could be 
obtained only at a ruinous cost." 

« Cost ! Why should it cost anything ? " 

" Because the Russian official class is utterly corrupt, from 
top to bottom, and you can get nothing without paying for ii I 
can sive you an instance. Once at St. Petersburg an acquain- 
tanci of ime came to me with a new idea which he askek my 
help to carry out. He had discovered that dealers in old clothes 
cheat their customers — ^all poor people, for only poor people buy 
second-hand garments — frightfully. Their profits average I do 
not know how many hund^d per cent. Well, my f riena s idea 
was to start an old clothes society, with branches in several parts 
of the city. He proposed to buy second-hand things outright, and 
resell them at a moderate profit, or accept them as consignments 
for sale on commission, charging only just enough to cover ex- 
penses. He was a poor fellow without money of his own, but a 
banker had promisea to find whatever capital might be necessary, 
and he wanted me to lay the project before the Minister of the 
Interior and obtain his sanction." 

*' And do you mean to say that a pure matter of business like 
that cannot be put through without Government leave P " 

" Yes ; the Itussian system is just the reverse of yours. Here 
everything not expressly forbidden is allowed ; in Kussia, every- 
thing not expressly allowed is forbidden. It is even forbidden to 
an unauthorised person, under pain of imprisonment, to teach 
another to read. Well, I went to the minister. He listened to 
what I had to say with the greatest interest, expressed warm 
sympathy with my friend's motives, and approved of his scheme. 
But he must consult with the Minister oi Commerce, he said. 
There are a great many old clothes dealers in St. Petersburg, and 
it would not do to ruin them all right off. He would 'communi- 
cate with me further in a few days. In a few days, accordingly, 
rather to my surprise, for I had expected a much longer delay, I 
was requested to call* at the minister's office, when I should learn 
from one of his secretaries under what conditions the concession 
would be granted. What do you suppose they were ? " 

" That the old clothes dealers must be compensated for the loss 
of their business P " 

"No," said Kalougia, dryly, "that was not it at all The 
minister cared no more for the old clothes dealers than the 
Ojibbeway Indians. That was merely a pretext. The conditions 
were that the minister should have fifty per cent, of the profits, 
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and the office (his chief secretary and two or thi«e others) twenty. 
five." 

"Well, what did yon say to that P'' 

"I went and informed my friend, the projector of the scheme. 
Of conrse he had to give it np ; for, as the banker who had 
undertaken to provide &e capital demanded forty per cent, in the 
shape of interest, he wonld have had to pay to one and another all 
the profits and fifteen per cent, more." 

"But why did not yon expose the beggars; write to the 
papers, and make a row — complain to the Emperor even P " 

"My friend, we knew better. The papers wonld not have 
published onr letters, and even if the Tsar had believed oar story, 
which is very unlikely, and dismissed the minister, his successor 
would have done jnst the same. And if the Bnssian govern- 
ment dislikes one thing more than another it is disagreeable 
truths, and they are apt to make it very unpleasant for those who 
draw attention to them. The Grovemor of Tomboff was recalled 
a short time ago for reporting that there had been a failure of 
crops in his province, and that, unless means were taken to pre- 
vent it, a famine was inevitable. Only the other day the chief of 
the Third Section reprimanded several newspaper editors for 
stating that the work-people in a certain town were badly fed and 
lodged; and the press is strictly forbidden to make any allusion 
whatever to the condition of the peasants, which m several 
governments is wretched beyond description." 

" God bless me ! " exclaimed Randle, " what a country ! I am 
sure, if I had the ill-luck to be a Russian, I, too, should be a 
revolutionist." 

" Ah, but you do not know the worst, Mr. Ryvington," said 
Ealougia, bitterly. " What do you think of people being arrested 
without cause, and kept for years in prison without trial; of 
men acquitted by a jury being sent to hard labour in Siberian 
mines ; of Old Believers, merely because they dissent from tho 
National Church, being confined in a fortress for a quarter of a 
century ? " 

" But, Mr. Ealougia, can these things be P Excuse me for 
seeming to cast a doubt on your statements, but really they are so 
very strange as to be hard to believe." 

" They may seem so to you. Mr. Ryvington ; but they are 
only too true, and I have not told you the worst. The Russians 
are not naturally a rebellious people, they are gentle and long- 
suffering; and only unbearable tyranny and oppression have 
turned so many of us into revolutionists. For years past the 
reign of the Tsar has been a reign of terror, and I am afraid 
it will have a terrible ending. It has created Nihilism, and by 
mere force of persecution converted an organisation originally 
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f^aceful into an organisation for repaying terror with terror. Oh, 
could tell you many things that would surprise you still more— 
perhaps another time, if you would like. But now I am keeping 
you from your duties, x ou have your business to attend to, and 
we have not finished our inspection of your mill." 

" Well, perhaps we had better be going on," said Handle, in 
a voice f uU of sympathy, for there was a sadness in the Russian's 
manner that deeply affected him, " though'I could go on listening 
to ^ou all morning. I should like, another time, u you have no 
objection, to hear something about yourself ; how you got mixed 
up with these revolutionary societies, and what you cGd to get 
sent out of the country." 

" I will tell you with pleasure, Mr. Ryvington, all about my- 
self. You have a right to be told, for have you not, in receiving 
into your house one of whom you know nothing, except that he is 
a poor political refugee, done me a kindness which I shall never 
forget and can never repay ! " 

"Oh, never mind that ; it is nothing." 

" I beg your pardon, it is a great deal. I had heard that 
Englishmen were reserved and haughty, but you are neither; and 
if ever " 

** Never mind that," repeated Randle, with a deprecatory 
smile. " About your story ; will you tell us it to-night ? " 

" Gladly." 

"My mother and cousin — the young lady I called to see 
at Nyon, you remember — are coming home this afternoon, and I 
dare say will form a part of your audience. And now I will take 
you through a few more of the rooms, after which I will show 
you my liSwratory and workshop." 

As they went through one of the spinning rooms, containing 
some 8,000 spindles, Kalougia remarked on the largeness of the 
mules and the fewness of the hands who " minded " them. 

" How many spindles to a side have you P " he asked Randle. 

" Sixteen hundred to a pair of mules." 

" And how many people have you to look after them P " 

" As you see — one big piecer and two little ones." 

" Why, in a Russian mill for this size of machine they would 
require at least a dozen. The — ^what do you call it P— the space 
between these spinning mules " 

" The wheelhouse," suggested Randle. 

" Thank you. I did not know how you called it in English. 
The wheelhouse would be crowded with men and boys; and I 
think machinery here goes at a much greater speed than in 
Russia. What counts are you spinning here — forties P " 

" Not far off," said Randle, greatly surprised at this mani- 
festation of Kalougia's knowledge of spinning. " Those wheels 
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aro on thirty-sixes. You seem to have some knowledge of the 
cotton trade ? " 

^' A little. I once worked a few months in a cotton mill, neat 
Moscow." 

" Worked in a cotton mill 1 " exclaimed Kandle, in astonish- 
ment. "What as?" 

" Not as a self -actor minder," answered the Knssian, whom 
the perplexity depicted in Handle's countenance seemed rather to 
amnse. " I could not piece one of these threads to save my life. 
My work was carpentering, and in going about the mill I 
managed to pick up a few facts ; that is all. 

" Carpentering ! Well, you are the most remarkable car- 
penter I ever saw." 

This remark made Ealongia laugh. 

" Wait until I tell you my story," he said, " and you shall hear 
how I became a carpenter in a cotton mill." 

After they had completed their inspection of the factory, 
Randle took his guest to his bwn workroom and laboratory, and 
explained to him what he was trying to accomplish. He seemed 
greatly interested, and after half an hour's conversation Bandle 
had to admit to himself that the E»ussian's knowledge of electri- 
city and its capabilities was superior to his own, and when 
Kalougia volunteered to assist him in his experiments he gladly 
accepted the offer, and they began forthwith a series of trials 
which occupied them the greater part of the day. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 
twister's pibst champagne. 

In the course of the morning Robert came into the laboratory to 
oonsnlt his brother about something. 

" Who is going to meet mother and Dora ? " asked Bob, when 
the business was concluded. 

" Let Duffield go. Tell him he must take the carriage and 
be at the station in time for the 5.30 train. And now when I 
think of it, Bob, you had better go with him." 

" Why P This is a busy day, Randle, and I really do not see 
the necessity. Duffield will do quite well." 

" So he would in ordinary circumstances. But you know how 
fidgety mother is. She will worry herself in any case ; but if 
she omy learns when she gets here that we have a stranger in 
the house she wiUbe in a " 
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'* Feaif nl fume," interposed Bob. '' I nndersiand. I will go 
and TOrepare her for the worst. It won't take me long." 

'*Bat look here now, yon yonng scapegprace, I will not hare 
her frightened." 

'' .All right, Ran, yon may trust me to soothe her ; I'll stroke 
her down the right way," rejoined the junior partner, gravely, 
but with a mischievons gleam in his eye iliat rather belied ms 
words. 

** Take care yon do, then. And as yon are going into town 
yon might call at the * Itainbow ' or Twister's, and ask if thoy 
have heard what the hands are going to do — ^whether they will 
give in or be locked out." 

*' In that case I'll start a few minutes earlier and look in at 
the * Rainbow,' " answered Robert ; ** it's always the best shop 
for news." 

" I wish I had not mentioned the ' Rainbow,' " said Randle 
to himself, as his brother left the laboratory. *' I am afraid he is 
getting rather too fond of the * Rainbow.' " 

Bob started nearly an hour sooner than he needed to have 
done in order to be at the station in time to meet his mother and 
Dora. He liked driving almost as well as riding, and the only 
part of a carriage where he felt really content was on the box. 
So, seating himself beside Duj£eld, he took the reins and drove 
straight to the " Rainbow." 

*^ Walk the horses about a while, and be back here ten minutes 
before the train is due," he said to the coachman, as he was about 
to spring from his seat. " I shall not be long." 

He walked straight into the bar, a spacious and comfortable 
room, where he found, as he expected, several young and old 
manufacturers drinking bitter beer and eating bread and cheese, 
and two or three town gossips, whose favourite tipple seemed to 
be whisky, " cold without." Among the former was Mr. Twis- 
ter, a leading member of the Masters' Association, upon whom 
Randle had suggested that his brother should call to obtain in- 
formation concerning the impending lock-ont. 

A tall, good-looking man was posing before the fireplace 
with legs wide apart, a walking-stick in one hand and a glass in 
the other. His eye was heavy and his countenance gloomy, and 
as Bob entered he greeted him with a solemn nod and a melan- 
choly smile. 

The nodder was Harry Hopps, the eldest son of a local brewer 
of large means and considerable influence, whom rumour had 
marked out as a future candidate for the borough on the Liberal 
side. It was whispered, too, that if the son haa been " steady" 
his father woiQd have liked him " to try his luck with Wbs 
Ryvington." But the former's steadiness was unfortunately 
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snbjeei to freqneni lapses. Bob saw at a glance that Han^ was 
seTeral days gone in one of his periodical " sprees." At the be- 
gimiiiig 01 his orgies yonng Hopps was boisterous and drank 
champagne, which at snch times he declared he conld drink in 
bncketsrol. " Fiz " wonld be followed by spirits, and the third and 
last stage of the " spree " was deyoted exclusiyely to beer, which 
he took by way of sobering himself. He generally finished up 
at the "Rainbow," where he wonld stand, as Bob saw him, with 
his back to the fireplace for a whole day, hardly eyer speaking, 
and neyer sitting down. He eyen ordered fresh supplies of beer 
by a gesture. In these moods he was rather apt to be mis- 
cnieyous, and sometimes played pranks with his walking-stick 
that cost Mm dear. Notyrithstanding Hany Hopps's " spree- 
ing '' propensities, he was credited with good business capacity, 
and had inherited from his father a turn for money-making — 
the final test of merit at Whitebrook. Though his " boils," as 
the bands called them, sometimes lasted a fortnight, he only 
" broke out " on the ayerage about every three months : and 
"spreeing," proyiding it mdnot become chronic and lead to 
neglect of business, was regarded by public opinion rather as a 
Tenial sin than a serious fault. Between his outbreaks, more- 
over, Mr. Hopps neyer touched alcohol in any shape, eyen in the 
shape of his own beer. If he was an occasional drunkard, he 
more than balanced the account, his neighbours thought, by being 
an intermittent teetotaler. 

A few minutes after Bob had taken a seat and ordered a 
glass of bitter beer, and before he had found an opportunity of 
asking for the information which it was his object to procure, 
Hr. Twister, whose acquaintance the reader made in a previous 
chapter, related a little personal anecdote that seemed vastly to 
amuse bis hearers. Twister, though he could write a well-ex- 
pressed and correctly-spelt letter, and was probably worth 
^00,000, spoke broad Lancashire on principle. He spoke it even 
on the bench of which he was one of the local ornaments. The 
terms in which he invariably pronounced sentence on delincment 
drunkards who were brought before him for judgment—** 1 am 
^ery sorry for thee, my lad, but thou must pay five shillings and 
costs " — and a habit of profane swearing, had procured for him 
the nickname of ** Owd Five-shilling-and-cosses " (curses). 

The subject of conversation when Bob joined the company 
was the appropriate one of drink, with, as it seemed, special 
reference to champagne. 

*'I can weel mind me," said Mr. Twister, ** of th' time as I 
fost tasted champagne. It wor just after dinner, and I wor busy 
i' tb' warehouse looldng cuts [calico pieces], when th' wife come 
in and towd me — we lived close to th' factory i' them times — as 
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th' boots fro th' ' Bambow ' had browt word as Mr. Farrow, of 
Farrow and Smith, fro Manchester, wor theer, and wanted to see 
me. They wor good customers o* mine then, wor Farrow and 
Smith, and they're good customers yet, so I washed and donned 
mysel and seet off lost thing. We wor wanting some yell yarn 
[heald yam] and gowd thread, and I thowt I could kill two birds 
wi' one stone and order 'em as I coom back. I fun Mr. Farrow 
upstairs theer, i' th' * Wellington.' There wor Sykes and Hd- 
lins, and two or three moor wi' him, and they wor drinking 
some stuff as fizzed, out o' glasses i' th' shape of a bell tomed 
upside down. 

'* * Will you take a glass of champagne with us, Mr. Twis- 
ter P ' sez Mr. Farrow, after we'd shaken hands and towd oue 
another what a fine day it wor. 

" * Thank you kindly,' I sez, * it's a soort o' liquor as I never 
tasted — to tell th' truth, I could never begrudge th' price on't— 
but as yo're standing treat I wiUn't say nay.' 

** Wi' that he filled me a glass. 

"'What do you think of that now, Mr. Twister?' he 
axed. 

" * It's not bad,' I sez ; * tastes to me like a superior soort o' 
pop [gingerbeer] ; but there's not much strength in it. I 
think I could go on supping stuff like this aw day and be no waar 
for it.' 

" I'd no sooner spoken than he ordered another bottle in, and 
we supped that ; then another, and we supped that ; and we went 
on supping tiU I bethought me o' my yell yam and gowd thread, 
and said I mun be going. So, after shaking hands wi' Mr. Far- 
row and t' others, off I went. I geet downstairs reyt enough, 
though it seemed somehow as there wor moor on 'em than when 
I went up. But when I geet on to that big flag, at t' top o' th' 
steps outside theer, it set agate a-going up and down to that end 
as I'd to howd on to th' railings to keep fro falling flat o* my 
face. Then I knew what wor up. I wor gradely drunk ; and I 
wor that shamed as I should ha' gotten <&unk by dayleet as I 
didn't know what to do, and I pyked off huom by all th' back 
streets as I could find. It wouldn't ha' done to go in at th' front 
door i' th' state I wor in, so I crept round by Blackamoor Loin 
and geet o'er a wall as there is into a field at th' back o' th' house. 
It wor a biggish wall, and I went into th' field heyd fost, just 
like a chap diving, and knocked such a lump on it as I couldn't 
put my hat on for welly a week after. There wor a long flight o' 
steps to our back door wheer we lived then, and, if yo'U believe 
me, 1 could no moor ha' walked up 'em than I could ha' flown to 
th' moon. So I crawled up 'em on my hands and knees. When 
I'd gotten about hoaf way up th' wife coom to th' door, 
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"'What's to do?' too axed. 

** * Comt [cannot] thou see ? ' I sez. 

" Well, boo coom and helped me up and geet me to bed, and 
I lay there th' most part o' two days, and I wor that peyled 
[peeled] about th' heyd and face as I couldn't show mysel i' the 
town for a week after. 

" That wor th' fost time as I tasted champagne, and I shall 
not soon forget it, I con tell yo. It wor no sham for me. I Ve 
never been as drunk or as drunken sick, either afore or sin, 
and " 

The conclusion of Mr. Twister's remarks was lost in a tre- 
mendous crash. With a single moTement of his stick, Mr. Hopps 
bad swept eyery glass and bottle from the table on to the floor, 
a proceeding whicn seemed highly to amuse some of the bibbers 
in the bar. 

" That's the way Hopps does when he's going to stand treat," 
observed a veteran customer of the " Rainbow." " What has it to 
be, I wonder ? " 

The gentleman in question, who had resumed his position 
before the fireplace, looked on the smash with an unmoved coun- 
tenance, and pointing with his stick to the shattered glasses, and 
nodding to the barmaid, uttered two words, " Six shams." 

A &w minutes afterwards six bottles of champagne and 
twice as many glasses were placed on the table which Mr. Hopps 
had cleared in so summary a fashion. 

" I suppose you want us to drink your 'ealth, Mr. Hopps ? " 
asked the veteran, regarding the six bottles with a thirsty 
leer. 

Mr. Hopps nodded. 

" All right ; we'll drink it with much pleasure. But you'U take 
a glass with us, won't you, Mr. Hopps ? 

The gentleman addressed shook his head, and pointed to 
Ms beer as if to signify that he was on a strict regimen of malt 
liquor, and therefore all but a teetotaler. 

"Mr. Hopps means well," observed a second veteran cus- 
tomer, " and ne is always generous in his cups ; but it is not 
everybody as understands his ways. Last time he was having a 
fling he cleared the table as he has done now, and a lot of beer 
went over a cotton broker from Liverpool, messed his shirt front, 
and played the hangment with his white breeches. I think I 
never saw a chap so mad in all my life. Before anybody could 
have said ' Jack jR*obinson ' he had jumped up and Imocked Mr. 
Hopps down." 

"And served him quite right," said Bob, sotto voce. "And 
what did Hopps do ? " 

" He lay where hQ f elL He coiUd Qot have picked himself 
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np to save Ms life. They had to fetch a cab and send him 
home.'* 

Robert took occasion, while the wine was being poured ont, 
to inquire of Mr. Twister if he had heard what the nands were 
going to do. 

" Ay, they are going to be stiff, and we're going to be stiff. 
The Masters' Committee has telegraphed from fiibbleten as 
nowt can be done— no compromise, yon know ; and we are all 
going to give notice of a lock-out te-neet." 

"Your carriage is at the door, Mr. Ryyin^n," announced 
one of the atten&nt nymphs ; and after Jrinking a second glass 
of champagne, Robert hurried from the bar. 

As he went out he met his cousin Randle and Tom Cliyiger. 

" Hullo, Bob ! " exclaimed the former, " you are exactly the 
man I want to see. Do you know when Dora is coming 
back ? " 

" In ten minutes. I am just ^oing up to the stetion to meet 
her and my mother. She will not be at Deepdene to-day, though; 
she is going te stay with us a bit." 

" .AJl right. If I can find time to-morrow I'll call and see her. 
You have a visiter, I hear. Who is he P " 

''A Russian," said Bob, who, being afraid that the train 
would be at the station before him, ma<& his reply as short as 
possible, using the first words that occurred te him. " Friend of 
Ilan's — awfufly clever — very disfcinguished — ^knows every dead 
language and most of the living ones — ^tremendously scientific- 
great swell— awfully rich." 

** A remarkable man, I am sure. I should like te make his 
acquaintance. Yes, I will certainly call at Redscar to-morrow." 

" I expected that would draw him," muttered Bob, as he 
drove towards the station. " My cousin Randle had always a 
weakness for swells. It's hereditary, I suppose." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

HOW BOB SOOTHED HIS MOTHER. 

" YOXJ got the telegram, I suppose P " asked Mrs. Ryvingten of her 
son, when they were seated in the carriage, Bob having gone in- 
side to teU his mother the news. 

" Of which my presence here is proof," answered Robert. 
" We did not expeci you for several days yet. You came away 
rather in a hurry, I think." 

" Yes, we were getting tired. Two months is a long time 
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to stay at the seaside. I might have stayed a little longer, 
thoagH, if there had been a sound gospel preacher in the pliuse ; 
but there is not one, and the way they go on in aome of the 
churches is really scandalous. The ministers behayed more like 
Boman Catholic priests than clergymen of the Ohorch of Eng- 
land." 

^"Yee," said Dora, with a half smile, "we went to eyery 
church in Bockborough, and could not find one low enough ; and 
then we went the round of the chapels. I think you liked that 
minister we heard in the Particular Baptist meeting-house, 
though, aunt ? " 

" Mr. Broadley. Yes, he knows the truth. But he has gone 
away, and won't be back for a mouth or more, or else we would 
h&TB stayed another week. Is all going on right at home, 
Robert ? " 

"Admirably." 

" The ffirls have been steady ? " 

" Could not have been steadier if your eye had been con- 
stantly upon them, mother." 

" Are you sure they haye not broken anything ? " 

" Well, now you speak of it, I believe 1 did hear last week 
something about a teacup being smashed." 

" Which set ? I hope it was not pne of the blue china P " 

" I am really afraid it was, mother." 

''Dear, dear, that makes three broken in less than two years. 
They will all be gone soon," said Mrs. Ryvington, in a deeply- 
grieved voice, " and I have had that set ever since I was married. 
Bo you know if Susan has changed the curtains in the green 
bedroom, as I told her before I went away P " 

"Upon my word, mother, I cannot tell Anyhow, the green 
l>edroom has an occupant at present." 

"The green room an occupant! What do you mean, 
Robert p*' 

"I mean that we have a visitor, and that he sleeps there." 

" A visitor, and you have never let me know ! Who is it P" 
asked Mrs. E»yvington, excitedly. 

" Seeing that he only came yesterday, we could not very well 
bave let you know, mother, unless we had telegraphed. He is a 
^end of Baudle's — name, Kalougia. Bandle made his acquain- 
tance in Switzerland, and invited nim over." 

" What is he P" 

"A Russian." 

** A Brussian ! " repeated Mrs. Ryvinffton, with a look that 
could hardly have been more expressive of horror if her son had 
said a polar bear. 

^* Oh, I know now," said Dora, who seemed to have recovered 
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nearly all her wonted vivacity. " It is Handle's Nihilist. They 
met last year at Bouveret, ana Randle asked him." 

" A Nihilist ! What is that ? " asked Mrs. Ryvington, whose 
knowledge of foreign countries and their afEairs was abont on a 
par with that of an average French general. " Is it the same as 
a Hussian P " 

*^ Not quite. I don't think aU Russians are Nihilists, though 
a good many are. Nihilists are something like Guy Fawkes, 
auat, and the gunpowder plotters, only there are a good many 
more of them, and as they use dynamite instead of gunpowder 
they are much more dangerous." 

" Is he very ferocious-looking, this Mr. Kalougia, Bob ? " 

" Oh, dear, no — at least not very," said Bob, deprecatingly, 
with the air oi a man trying to make the best of a bad job. " I 
have seen worse-looking fellows than Kalougia." 

"I hope you exammed his luggage to see that he had no 
bombshells, or anything of that sort, in his possession. He 
might blow up the house, you know." 

"I don't Imow anythhig about bombshells," rejoined Bobert, 
with a gesture which seemed to imply that, although the contin- 
gency suggested by Dora had not occurred to him, there mi^ht, 
neverthefess, be something in it ; " but he is very clever at 5ec- 
tricity and chemistry, and he was working with Handle in the 
laboratory all this morning." 

" And Handle has put a man like that into my best bedroom ! 
Why we shall all be blown to atoms ! " exclaimed poor Mrs. 
Hyvington, sinking back into her seat with a groan. She had 
always distrusted electricity as something incomprehensible and 
superhuman; but in combination with nihilism, chemistry, dyna- 
mite, and bombshells, she regarded it as nothing less than 
diabolic. 

" Nonsense, mother 1 There is nothing to be alarmed about," 
said Bob, who thought the joke had gone far enough, and it was 
high time he began to stroke his mother " the right way." 
" Kalougia is very quiet, and pleasant spoken. Handle says he 
is very clever, ana a thorough gentleman, and I am sure he looks 
like one." 

But it was no use. Mrs. Hyvington refused to be reasoned 
out of her fears, and she entered her house fully expecting to be 
confronted with a fiend in human shape. Her elder son was 
there to meet her, but she was almost too nervous to answer his 
inquiries, and, after a hurried greeting, hastened to her room. 
Handle attributed his mother's agitation to the fatigue of her 
journey, and saying that a cup of tea would do her good, asked 
her to come down as quickly as possible, and ordered tea to be 
served in ten minutes, 
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Dora had mncli ado to pacify her aunt, and it was only by 
snggesting that Randle would be displeased if she manifested 
any repugnance to meet his guest that she succeeded in prevail- 
ing on her to go down to tea. 

They found the three gentlemen awaiting them in the draw- 
ing-room ; and when Mrs. Byvington set eyes on Kalougia she 
was probably eyen more surprised than she would have been had 
he appeared in the traditional costume of Guy Fawkes, and 
armea to the teeth. Instead of the ferocious being her imagi- 
nation had pictured, she saw before her a man of strikingly pre. 
pofisessing appearance, with manners as gentle as those of a 
woman, and a voice of silvery sweetness. Dora, too, was sur. 
prised, for albeit she had not expected to find in her cousin's 
friend a Russian Guy Fawkes, she had an idea, derived probably 
from Mademoiselle Yieutemps' school, that revolutionists with, 
oat exception were uncouth creatures of Dantonic aspect and 
low breeding. 

" Tea is ready, I believe," said Bandle, after the introduc- 
tions were over, as he offered his arm to Dora. " I am sure you 
are hungry ; let us go to the dining-room." 

Ealougia gave his arm to Mrs. Eyvington, and he was so 
quiet and kind, and spoke so nicely, as she observed afterwards, 
that she began to suspect Dora and Robert had been making fun 
of her ; and her awe of Bandle's friend wore away so fast that, 
before tea was over, she made bold to ask him if he was a 
married man. 

" I have not that pleasure, Mrs. Ryvington," was Kalougia's 
answer. " And a waif, you know, a man without a country and 
home, would hardly do well to take a wife." 

" Without a country. Why, I thought you were a Russian." 

'* So I am. But it is my misfortune to be contraband in my 
own country." 

" He means, aunt," said Dora, who perceived that her aunt 
did not quite take in Kalougia's meaning, " that he is forbidden 
to enter Russia. Is it not so, Mr. Kalougia P " 

" You are quite right, mademoiselle. I am, as you say, for- 
bidden to enter the dominion of the Tsar." 

" Supposing you did return," asked Dora, curiously, " what 
would happen?'* 

" I should be arrested, imprisoned, and probably sent to join 
my brother in Siberia," answered Kalougia. 

" Oh," said Dora, compassionately, as if sorry for having 
suggested so painful a memory. 

"Never mind about that, now, Dora," interposed Randle. 
" Mr. Kalougia has promised to tell me his story this evening — 
all about himself, you know— and if you would like to hear it, 
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and he is agreeable, he shall tell it in the drawing-room after 
tea. What do you say P " 

" Oh, I shoiud like it of all things," exdauned Dora, eagerly. 
"I have read hundreds of stories, but I neyer heard a story of 
adventure told by the hero himself, and I am sure Mr. Kalougia's 
life has been a very eventful one." 

" And I should like to know," added Dora's aunt, " why Mr. 
Kalongia has been deprived of his home and driven from his 
country, if he will be so kind as to tell us." 

" I will tell you, dear Mrs. Bryvington, I cannot sav with 

fleasure, for my story is rather a sad one, but very willingly. As 
said to your son, you have granted me your hospitality, and it 
is my duty to give you some account of my antecedents. I am 
glad also to have an opportunity of explaining to you that Rus- 
sian revolutionists are not necessarily bad men. Perhaps even, 
when I have told my story, you may agree with me in thinking, 
that every good man in Russia must be a revolutionist in spirit 
if not in deed." 

And then they returned to the drawing-room, and at Dora's 
suggestion drew near the fire, for the days were growing short 
and the nights chilly. 

Mrs. Brvvington, who was beginning to take quite a motherly 
interest in Xalougia as a man without country and home, made 
him take the place of honour, a wonderful easy arm-chair, which 
had been the favourite seat of her late husband. 

" Shall we have the gas lit, mother ? " asked Bob. 

" Oh, no, please don^, aunt," pleaded Dora ; '' the gloaming 
and the firelight are so much pleasanter for talking and story- 
telling than the flare of gas." 

" STow, Mr. Kalougia," said Bandle, after his mother had 
signified her approval of Dora's suggestion, ** I think we are all 
r^dy to hear your story." 



CHAPTER XXXy. 
kalougia's stobt. 

<<My father," began Kalongia, after a short pause, "was a 
landed proprietor — ^as you would say here, a country gentleman 
— near Novgorod, in the west of Russia. He had served in the 
army, and attained the rank of general His ideas were old- 
fashioned, and, as became a military man, he was a strict discipli- 
narian. I think he regarded the Tsar as only a little lower than 
the angels, and considered loyalty to him, and obedience to his 
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commands, as the first of religious duties. The obedience he 
rendered to his Sovereign he exacted from all about him — ^f rom 
his wife just as much as from his children. We were three, 
two brothers and a sister. Peter was a few years older than, 
myself, Zeneide a few years younger. So far as money and edu- ' 
cation went we were liberally treated; for my father, unless 
crossed, was not unkind. We had servants and horses always at 
our disjposal, and so many tutors and governesses that we learnt 
the principal European tongues almost unconsciously; and as 
my mother was half English, and knew well the language, it 
became like a second mother tongue to us. I think I sp^e it 
better when I was a boy than I do now. But it would profit 
nothing to dwell at length upon this part of my life. My boy- 
hood was far from being unhappy, and I was sixteen or seventeen 
years old before it occurred to me that this was not the best of 
possible TV^orlds, and Bussia the happiest and best governed 
country in. it. M^ e^ea were first opened by reading Buckle's 
* History of Oivilisafion ; ' then Lecky's 'History of Rationalism' 
fell into my hands^ and I became acquainted with Herbert 
Spencer^s books. I read many other works on philosophy, 
science, and political economy. I learnt how low was my countrv 
in the scaJe of civilisation, and I dreamt of a new and emanci- 
pated Biossia under the sceptre of a Tsar who should be rather a 
beneficent chief magistrate with extraordinary powers than an 
hereditary despot. 

" My father wanted both his sons to enter the army. Peter 
readily consented; his bent was for a military life, and I, 
though the idea of becoming a soldier was abhorrent to me, 
stipmated. only that 1 might first spend a few years at St. 
Petersburg, and study at the University. As yet the idea of 
having any other will than my father's had not so much as 
occurred to me. 

'' So to St. Petersburg, full of enthusiasm and hope, eager 
for knowledge, and well supplied with money, I went. At the 
University I met with spirits as ardent as myself, and of opinions 
much more advanced, both in religion and politics. There was 
liberaUsm in the air. The enthusiasm excited by the emancipa- • 
tion of the serfs had not yet subsided. We enjoyed comparative 
freedom, and you will not be surprised when I tell you that 
before the ena of my second term I belonged to the most 
advanced set in the University. Of course, my father knew 
nothing of this ; for I was careful, when I went home, to keep 
my new political principles to myself. I should tell you, how- 
ever, that from an English point of view there was nothing 
alarming in them. They went no farther than representative 
institutions, constitutioiial government, individual liberty, and 
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freedom of 8;^ecli and the press. As for the Tsar, I still 
looked npon him as the chief hope of my country, and I would 
have died in his defence. 

"Ah, if we might have had a little real freedom, only a 
beginning — ^if Alexander could haye granted us a first instal- 
ment of constitutional government, Russia to-day would have 
been a happy land, and he the most beloved of earthly monarchs. 
But it was not to be. 

" It was in the middle of my sixth term, I think, that I 
received a peremptory order from my father to leave the Univer- 
sity and enter the army. I temporised, begged permission to 
complete my course and take my degree. He refused. Then I 
asked him to let me, if I must enter the army, enter it as a sur- 
geon. This made him furious ; he considered it a degradation 
for a Kalougia to be anything save a soldier, a courtier, or a 
diplomatist ; and he ordered me a second time to quit the Uni- 
versity. I said no more, but simply remained at the University 
and continued my studies. Then he stopped my allowance, for- 
bade me to return home, and my mother, sister, and brother to 
hold any communication with me. But I have inherited some of 
my father's obstinacy of character. I was resolved to finish my 
course, come what might, and I was equally determined not to 
go into the army. 

" Happily, I was not in debt, and by going into the cheapest 
possible lodgings, selling and pawning everything I coula do 
without — and when you try it is surprismg how many things you 
can do without — I contrived to go on for several months, feut 
the time came when I had exhausted every resource, when I had 
not even wherewithal to buy bread or pay rent. 

" One evening went I went to my poor room, weary and dis- 
pirited, the door was closed against me, the proprietor had taken 
possession of it, and refused to admit me unless I paid the 
arrears I owed lum. He might as well have asked me for a mil- 
lion roubles. 

" I folded my cloak around me and turned into the street. It 
was snowing and bitterly cold, and I had eaten nothing sinco 
daybreak. I walked about for several hours until, utterly worn 
out and unable to stand, I sank down on a doorstep. 

" I had lain there I know not how long, semi-conscioas, and 
too weak even to think consecutively, when I felt a hand placed 
on my shoulder and heard a voice. 

***HaUo, my friend,' it said, 'this is a cold couch for a 
winter night. Where is your home ? ' 

" * I have none.' 

" ' No home I That is bad. Oome with me ; you shall share 
mine.' 
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" He helped me to rise, he lent me the support of his arm, he 
took me, as he said, to his home. It was rather a rough place, 
and he shared it with several others. But they gave me a 
kindly welcome, supper, and a bed, and seeing the condition I 
was in, they asked me no questions. In the morning I told my 
new-found friend who I was, and what had befallen me. He 
conmiended my spirit for refusing obedience to my father's un- 
reasonable commands, advised me to go on with my studies, and 
invited me to take up my quart-ers and throw in my lot with 
himself and his companions. They lived in common, he told me. 
Every man put his earnings or income into a general fund, and 
so long as one had anything there was something for all. I 
needed not, he assured me, feel under any obligation to them, 
for, sooner or later, I should earn something, perhaps when the 
others were earning less. KarasakofE — that was my good 
Sanuuitan's name — ^was an artisan, a watch-maker, he told me ; 
two or three of his companions were artisans also, and two 
students at the University. Altogether, at that time, there were 
six, I think. I made the seventh, for I thankfully accepted 
Xarasakoff's ofEer. It was the only alternative to starvation or 
surrender. And the ofEer was not so strange as it may appear 
to you. Russian refugees at Geneva, London, and elsewhere, 
live together in exactly the same way. There is less of in- 
dividu&sm among us than among Englishmen and Frenchmen, 
less of self-seeking. Communism seems more natural to us, 
perhaps because the industrial spirit is so weak in Hussian 
Bocieiy, and individualism is kept down by the pressure of an all- 
pervading despotism. 

" It did not take me long to find out that Xarasakoff was 
other than he seemed, something more than an ordinary 
artisan. He was, indeed, highly emicated and very clever ; and, 
as I learned later, a leading member of a revolutionary society 
which had its ramifications all over Russia. His ideas were 
more advanced than mine, but in the end I also joined the 
Boeiety.'' 

" Was it a secret society ? " asked Handle. 

" Everything in Russia is secret," answered Kalougia, " and 
as our objects were deemed revolutionary we had to gimrd the 
utmost secrecy possible." 

" You had to practise a sort of Freemasonry, then ? " sug- 
gested Bob, who, having recently become a Master Mason, 
thought he had a special knowledge of the subject. 

"Freemasonry!" exclaimed Kalougia, with a slight laugh. 
" Freemasonry is only playing at baby house." 

" Playing at baby house, indeed ! " returned Bob, in high 
dadgeon. " Why, Freemasonry is one of the finest and most 
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beneficent organisations in existence. Its principles are the 
principles of eternal justice, its " 

" I beg yonr pardon, Mr. Robert/' interposed Kalougia. ,' I 
was not aware tbat yon were a Freemason. I only meant that 
Freemasons, in this country, at least, were in no danger, and 
that their proceedings are secret only because they choose to 
make them so. Russian political societies must be secret, and all 
who join them do so at the risk of their liberty, if not of their 
Hves." 

** But you have initiatory rites, passwords, occult signs of 
recognition, and that sort of thing, I suppose P " inquired 
Bandle. 

" None of them." 

" How do you recognise each other, then ? '* 

"By knowledge; and we admit to our intimacy and our 
meetings no member from a distance, being a stranger, who is 
not furnished with proper credentials. If we trusted to aigpa 
and grips, such as Freemasons use, we should be lost. Spies 
would learn them. As for neophytes, those only are admitted 
who have been well watched, their characters carefully studied, 
and their antecedents ascertained. If a man seems lacking in 
courage or enthusiasm, however sincere he may be, we refuse 
him. A weak friend is more dangerous than a powerful enemy. 
The only initiatory right we have is an invitation te a meeting, 
and freedom to be present at all future meetings. We have 
neither chiefs nor oaths of obedience. There are groups, of 
course, and though the groups are all in communication with 
each other, yet each acts mdependently. Neither the Executive 
Committee, which is merely the principal group in St. Peters- 
burg, nor any of the smaller groups ever resolve on any impor- 
tant action unless they are practically unanimous. We have, 
consequently, no dissatisfied minorities. Nor is any member of 
the society ever bidden, or chosen by lot, to undertake a danger- 
ous duty ; for we think that if a man is compelled te attempt 
something contre ccevr — against the grain — ^he is very likely either 
to betray us or himself. When need arises we call for volun- 
teers, and volunteers are never wanting. The difficulty is to 
restrain them, and it sometimes happens that men make desper. 
ate ventures on their own account without the concurrence, or 
even the knowledge, of the society. Solovieff was a Terrorist, 
but the society was in no way responsible for his attempt to 
shoot the Tsar. The principal work of the society to which I 
belonged is the propagation of revolutionary opinions by means 
of clandestine pubHcations and volunteer emissaries, most of 
whom have the courage of heroes and the devotion of martyrs. 
Their efforts are chiefiy directed te rousing and instructing the 
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working classes ; for all the edncated classes, except snch as are 
directly or indirectly in government pay, and even many of 
them, are reyolntionists in spirit if not in deed. Karasakoif 
was one of those apostles of reyolntion. A yisionary, perhaps—* 
some people might call him a fanatic — ^but a right noble sonl, as 
fearless as a lion, and the truest, best friend man ever had. Ah, 
me! poor Karasakoff I " 

"Why poor Karasakoff?" asked Dora. "What happened 
tohim?" 

'^ He was handed," said Kaloogia, with an abruptness that 
startled everybo<fy, and almost made Mrs. Byvington scream. 
"* 1 will tell yon abont him afterwards, and show yon his photo- 
graph," he continued, after a momentary pause, in his usual 
qniet manner. *' But let me first conclude my own story. Through 
Karasakoff's influence I got literary work, which enabled me to 
contribute something towards our common expenses; and as 
toj brother, notwithstanding my father's injunctions, gave me 
also some little help, I was enabled to finish my course at the 
University, and take my M.D. degree." 

" You are a physician, then ? '* 

Kalougia gave a nod of acquiescence. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THB 8TOBY CONTINUED. 

" By this time," Kalougia went on, " I had become a very active 
member of the society. I was one of the editors of a clandes- 
tine paper, which made some noise both in Russia and out of it. 
The police were not able to lay hands on our press, but we 
received information (having always friends in the enemy's camp) 
that some of us were suspected and in danger of arrest, I 
among the rest. We held a meeting to consider the matter, and 
it was deemed expedient that certam of our number should dis- 
appear for a season. 

" Some went in one direction, some in another. As for my 
self, disguised as a common workman, and provided with an 
olias and false papers, I set out for Moscow. I am a very fair 
amateur carpenter, and through the infiuence of a political 
friend I obtiuned employment in a cotton factory near Moscow. 
After a few months* sojourn there, I travelled to another part 
of the country, and got work in a similar way as assistant 
master in a village school. Then I acted for a while as assistant 

M 
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to a sargeon. J did not stay long in a place, for I wanted to see 
as mnch of the conntrj as possibte, and learn the condition of the 
people by liying amongst them. I carried on at the same time 
an active propaganda, distributed our publications wherever I 
could safely do so, and promoted the formation of new revolu- 
tionary groups whenever opportunity offered. 

*' While engaged in this work I read in a newspaper the 
announcement of my father*s death. He had died suddenly of 
apoplexy. This was a great shock to me, as, in spite of the 
sternness of his character, and the distance at which he kept us, 
I had always loved my father. He was a true Hussian gentle- 
man, and a fine soldier of the ancient type. As you may sup- 
pose, I hastened home at once. I was quite prepared to find 
myself a disinherited son, but whatever his intentions might 
have beep, he had died without making a will, and I received 
my full share of the family property. 

" For more than a year I stayed at home with my mother and 
Zeneide, dividing my time between my duties as country gentle- 
man and scientific and literary studies. My services as physician 
I gave gratis to my poorer neighbours, and I strove earnestly to 
improve the condition of our peasants. 

"It was a happy time — the happiest I had ever known, 
the happiest I ever shall know. "Yet 1 had frequent misgivings. 
I feared that my long absence from St. Petersburg might look 
like desertion of my post, and that I ought to be combating in 
the cause of reform by the side of my comrades. But always 
when I spoke of gomg to St. Petersburg my mother and 
sister, who knew the dangers that threatened me there, begged 
me with tears to remain, and I always ended by yielding to 
their entreaties. 

*' But one day I heard that Karasakoff and several other of 
our friends had been arrested, and I was asked to attend a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee, as the principal group of ihe 
capital calls itself, to decide what should be done ; for tne little 
indulgence once granted to liberal opinions had long since been 
withdrawn. The people were delivered over to the tender 
mercies of the military and the police, and the reign of terror, 
which still continues, had begun. 

" The call was one I felt it my duty to obey, come what might. 
I told my mother that I must go to St. Petersburg, and seeing that 
I was not to be moved from my purpose, she said that I should 
not go alone, that she and Zeneide would bear me company. I 
liad no objection to offer, and the next day we set out on our 
journey. 

" My first duty on arriving at St. Petersburg was to see my 
brother, who was in garrison ; the next to communicate with my 
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political friends, and find out the time and place of the next 
meeting of the group. 

" I heard then for the first time how poor Karasakoff had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy. The police had discovered 
the whereabouts of one of our prmting-omces ; they broke into 
it, and, of course, arrested all whom they found there, Karasakoff 
among the rest, thongh not without a struggle, in which wounds 
were given and received on both sides. 

" I went to the meeting. We had a long discussion as to the 
action it was most expedient in the circumstances to take. The 
yonnger and more hot-headed members were all for adopting 
immediate reprisals, meeting terror with terror, and striking at 
some of the principal personalities of the Government and the 
Third Section. Some wanted to attempt the rescue of Karasa- 
koff, and at least a dozen offered themselves for a service which 
would have involved the certain sacrifice of their lives. But a 
strong minority were in favour of moderate counsels and a wait- 
ing policy ; and it was decided to consider the question farther 
at another meeting to be held in a few days. 

*' When I returned to my hotel I noticed several gendarmes 
loitering about the door, and as I sat at supper the same night 
with my mother, my sister, and my brother, a whole posse of them 
entered our rooms, searched all our baggage, seized every paper 
and letter they could find, and led me o& to prison. 

"I remained in prison nearly two years. I was often 
examined, but I saw from the first, though the police suspected 
much and pretended to know a great deal more, they really knew 
very little. They did not know enough even to frame an in- 
dictment, or make a specific charge against me, and I was never 
tried. 

" When I had been in prison a month I heard that Karasa- 
koff and the companions found with him in the printing-ofiice 
had been condemned to death, and they were shortly afterwards 
executed. The punishment for being connected with an un- 
authorised press IS only penal servitude or exile ; but because they 
had resisted the police they were hanged. I heard, too, that my 
friends outside had not forgotten me, and that if I could suggest 
any plan of escape they were quite ready to lend me their aid." 
" But how did you hear all this P It must have been a very 
easy sort of prison, I think," asked Handle. 

" Easy ! You would not think so if you were shut up in it for 
a few months," answered Kalougia, with a bitter laugh. " My 
correspondence was, of course, conducted by stealth, yet with less 
difficulty than you might suppose. Sympathy defies even bolts 
and bars ; and there is always sympathy for political prisoners. 
The victims of tyranny obtain, openly or secretly, indulgences 
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that other inmates of gaols are unable to command. It is so in 
Russia ; it used to be so in Italy ; and if you shonld ever haye 
prisoners of State who represent a cause, it will be so in 
England. 

" Thongb I was permitted to have books, writing materials 
were denied to me. Bat I procured ink and made myself pens; 
and when you have books you have paper. Letters have come 
to me in a loaf, in a marrow bone, in the fold of a collar, in 
pieces of soap, and when I was sick in a powder. I have 
received and conveyed letters in the shake of the hand — in a kiss, 



even." 



" In a kiss ! '* exclaimed the two ladies, simultaneously. 

"Yes; I will tell you how. On ceitain days my friends 
were allowed to see me, always, of course, in the presence of a 
turnkey, who was supposed never to take his eyes off us. Now, 
if you write very small, you can say a great deal on a very tiny 
bit of paper ; and by dint of practice and patience I suo^dede^ 
in writing a hand of microscopic minuteness. Wlien I had 
written what I used to call a kiss, I would fold it inside a piece of 
leather, cut from the lining of a book, and roll it into a ball. 
Then, when Peter and Zeneide came to see me — they generally 
came together — I would place it furtively in my mouth, and as 
we kissed each other — ^it is the custom in Russia for men to kiss, 
you know — ^push it with my tongue into Peter's mouth. 

*' Once, I remember, a missive of this sort sUpped from my 
lips and fell on the floor. It was a terrible moment, for if the 
turnkey had seen it, or found it afterwards, my brother and 
some others would have been frightfully compromised. In order 
to distract the man's attention I turned to my sister, put my arms 
round her, laughed, talked loudly, and made as much noise and fuss 
as I could ; and while the turnkey stared at us, Peter contrived 
to pick up and conceal the letter. But such stratagems are no 
longer possible. A new rule has come into force that, when 
prisoners have interviews with their friends, they must be 
separated from each other by a grating, through which nothing 
can be passed. 

" Then there came a time when poor Zeneide had to visit me 
alone, and, worse still, when — ^when " 

Here Kalougia bowed his head and covered his face with his 
hands, and Dora thouo^ht she heard a stifled sob. 

"Don't go on, if it pains you, Kalougia," said Handle. " I 
had no idea your story would be so sad." 

" You are very kind," said Kalougia, more calmly. " But if 
you will permit me I would like to continue. It is the memory, 
not the utterance, that gives the pain, and the memory of my 
sorrows is always with me. I was going to tell you what befell 
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my brother. While I was in prison he happened, when writing 
io an old friend of the family who was studying at Paris, to 
mention my imprisonment, and Tery imprudently he expressed 
the indignation he felt at my treatment — that I should be kept 
80 long in confinement, a confinement that was injuring my 
health, untried, and without any specific charge being laid against 
me. The letter was opened, handed to the police, and for having 
written it Peter Kalougia was arrested in the middle of the 
night. The next day he was sent off to Siberia, without trial, and 
without being allowed to see his mother or his sister, or say fare- 
well to his friends." 

" Oh, how terrible ! " exclaimed Dora ; " and is he— is he 
there now ? " 

" He went to Siberia four years ago. If aliye, he is there 
stiU." 

" Alive 1 Don't you know whether he is alive or not ? " 

"Though untried, he is treated as a convict. I am an exile, 
and we are not allowed to correspond," said Kalougia, sorrow- 
fully. 

" My brother, I should tell you, had committed no political 
offence whatever. He may have sympathised with us — there are 
very few educated Russians who in their hearts do not — but he 
held himself strictly aloof from our proceedings, and minded 
only his military dunes. His sole offence was too much love for 
me. His fate preyed terribly on my mind, and, together with 
the dampness of my cell and bad and insufficient food, so affected 
my health that I had to be removed to the hospital, where I re- 
mained under treatment for several months. When sufficiently 
recovered I was reconsigned to my cell ; but, my cure not being 
considered complete, J had to make a daily visit to the hospitu 
for examination by the surgeon on duty. Although the prison 
and the hospital were within the same outer wall, the two Duild- 
ings were some distance apart. In going from one to the other 
it was necessary to traverse a wide court and pass near the 
principal gate. 

"This ^te was often open for the admission of carts bringing 
forage and provisions, the place being at once prison, barracks, 
and fortress. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

LIBEBTY OB DEATH. 

" Eybbt time I passed that gateway I looked at it with a yearn- 
ing that can be understood only by those who haye been long 
depriyed. of their liberty, and who know not if they will eyer bs 
free again. I neyer saw the gate open — ^and it was often open — 
that I did not feel an almost irresistible impnlse to take to my 
heels and try to gain the wide street that fronted the fortress. 
Bnt I was always checked by the thought of what then P In my 
walks to and from the hospital I was inyariably accompanied by 
two soldiers with fixed bayonets, loaded rifles, and in full march- 
ing order. They had strict orders to fire on any prisoner who 
attempted to escape. I might be shot before I reached the 
gateway ; and eyen if I got outside I could not hope to get clear 
away. I should either oe shot, or overtaken and captured by 
some of the gendarmes and soldiers whe were always strolliug 
in the neighbourhood of the prison. But it was just conceivable 
that if, after passing out of the gateway, I could jump on a horse 
or into a carnage, I might bid defiimce to my pursuers and make 
good my escape. 

"I communicated this idea to my political friends. They 

?romised me their heartiest help, and we agfreed upon a plan, 
^hey laiew at what hour I generally crossed the courtyard, and 
it was arranged that on certain days (not eyery day, for fear of 
rousing suspicion) they should have a carriage waiting outside, 
and that the playing of a yiolin should be the signal that the 
coast was clear, and everything in readiness for my contemplated 
flight. 

" I had still a full week before me, and I turned the interval 
to account by walking always as rapidly across the court as 
possible — ^partly to get myself into training for my run, partly 
to accustom my escort to the idea of my being seyeral yards in 
advance of them. The escort did not, of course, always consist 
of the same men ; but as I was seen at one time or another by all 
the soldiers of the garrison, none saw anything strange in my 
going on ahead, or had the least suspicion that I was preparing 
to giye them the slip. 

" Intense expectation made my senses almost pretematnrally 
acute ; and one morning as I quitted the hospital I felt, rather 
than heard, that the signal was being giyen. When anticipation 
became certainty, and I knew that the moment on which de- 
pended my liberty, and perhaps my life, was at hand, my heart 
beat so yiolently that I thought I should haye fallen to the 
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groimd, and a mist that obscared eYerything filled my eyes. A 
minnte afterwards I was as cool as 1 am now, and, drawing a 
deep breath I went, as tlshbI, ahead of my escort, but rather more 
rapid^than nsnaL 

** When I came in sight of the gate I saw that it stood wide 
open. It had been opened to admit a cart laden with hay. 

"If I conld only put that cart between myself and the 
soldiers ! 

" First casting a glance over my shoulder to see how near 
they were, I increased my walk to a trot. One of the men called 
oat to me to moderate my pace. On this I tamed my face 
towards the gate, and, muttering to myself ' liberty or death,' 
I ran with all my speed. 

"Fortune favoured me. The soldiers, either for lack of 
presence of mind or from reluctance to shoot down an unarmed 
man, held their fire, and with their bayonets at the charge, gave 
chase. 

" Long confinement and illness had made me weak, and 
had I had far to go my pursuers might have overtaken me. But 
I ran round one side of the hay- cart, while they, hoping to in- 
tercept me, ran round the other. This manoeuvre gained me a 
few yards, and before they could come up I had passed out 
of the gateway and jumped into the carriage which was waiting 
hard by. Quick as thought a military cloak was thrown over 
my shoulders, a shako put upon my head, ar.d the next moment 
I was on my way, as fast as two fleet horses could take me, to- 
wards a place of safety." 

*' You got clear away, then," exclaimed Dora, eagerly ; ** they 
did not follow you ? " 

" I got clear away, and I might have kept away, but — how- 
ever, I am anticipating. A hiding-place had been prepared for 
me in advance. In a great city it is always easy to lose yourself. 
It was arranged that I should remain in close concealment until 
the heat of the pursuit had slackened ; and that then, provided 
with passports, which, notwithstanding the precautions £i,ken by 
the police, it is never difiicult either to procure or fabricate, I 
should make for the Norwegian frontier and travel that way to 
England. 

" Everything had been prepared for my journey, and I was 
jnst on the point of leaving St. Petersburg, when I heard that 
Zeneide had been arrested on suspicion of being privy to my 
escape ; although she did not so much as know that I had a 
thought of escaping, and was first told of my flight by the police 
themselves. 

" I could not go away and leave my sister in prison. What- 
eYer might become of me, my poor mother must not be bereft of 
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her one remaining child, the stay of her old age. I iold my 
friends, the members of the groap bj whose help I had escaped, 
that I should offer to give myseli np on condition of Zeneide's 
immediate release. They tried to dissuade me, saying that the 
police were not to be trusted, and that even if I should give my- 
self up it was by no means certain that they would let my sister 
go. But I would not believe them. Unscrupulous as I knew 
the Third Section to be, I could not believe they would violate a 
solemn promise deliberately made. 

" So I wrote to the Chief of Police that my sister had neither 
helped me to escape nor conveyed one message either from me 
or from my political friends ; and I offered, if he would release 
her, to give myself up. In order to leave no loophole for equi- 
vocation, I was very explicit, and I asked for an equally explicit 
answer. The answer was to appear on a certain day in a news- 
paper which I named ; and in order to prevent the police £rom 
surmising my whereabouts my letter was posted at a town some 
distance from St. Petersburg. 

*' The answer appeared in due course, and was, as I expected 
it would be, in the affirmative. It was also explicit, and on the 
following evening I went by a roundabout way (so as to avoid 
implicating the friends who had sheltered me) to the office of 
the Chief of Police and gave myself up. He said that Zeneide 
Kalougia should be set at liberty the next morning, and ordered 
me to be taken back to my old quarters. To prevent my escaping 
a second time, I was loaded with chains, and a soldier stood 
sentinel at my door, night and day. 

" Then I was examined, re-examined, and questioned day after 
day. They tried to find out, first by cajolery, then by threats, then 
by other means, who had helped me to escape, which of the prison 
officials had conveyed my correspondence, and where I had lodged 
while I was at large. They offered, if I would tell, to procure 
me a free pardon, to set me at liberty, to let me go whither I 
would. If I refused, they said, I should be kept a prisoner in 
chaias all my life long. 

" I always gave the same answer. I said that, whatever 
might be my fate, I would never betray those who had helped 
me in my need. 

" And then something happened which I must not tell, which 
I have sworn never to reveal. Oh, but I suffered cruelly in that 
prison. I was very ill, and I think I must have been at the door 
of death ; for when I knew myself, when my memory came back 
to me, I was once more in the hospital. The people there treated 
me very kindly. I read pity in their eyes. Little by little I 
regained my strength. But I felt that I would rather die than 
live — death would be rest; imprisonment in chains life-long 
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iorhire. Yet in spite of my wishes I grew better. Soon I began 
to walk a little. Another month, I said to myself, and they will 
take me back to my dnngeon and my chains — ^f or Hf e — ^f or lif i 
always those words seemed to be ringing in my ears." 



. CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

SET F£EE. 

"As I haye already mentioned,*' continued Kalongia, ** the people 
in the hospital were very good. The physicians showed me 
every possible favour. 1 was a confrere ; they knew how much 
I had suffered, they knew the fate that awaited me, and they 
kept me on the sick list as long as they dared. But the time 
came when they could keep me no longer ; and I was on the 
point of being taken back to my cell and my chains when I re- 
ceived a visit from one of the chiefs of the Tliird Section. He 
had come, he said, to make me a proposal On certain conditions 
the Government were prepared to set me free. 

*' Tou will perhaps think that the black cloud of despair was 
at once lifted from my soul ; that I accepted the offer as eagerly 
as a drowning man grasps the hand that saves him from death. 
But similar offers had been made to me before, and until I knew 
the conditions I was less grateful than suspicious. 

" The conditions were these : I was to swear not to reveal 
what had befallen me in the dungeon ; travel under escort to 
the frontier without seeing any of my friends ; remain abroad 
until permitted to return ; give my word of honour while abroad 
neither to take any part in politics, whether by word or deed, 
nor to correspond with the members of any Russian secret 
society. 

" Not very hard conditions, you will perhaps say, yet they 
involved renunciation of the dream and passion of my fife — ^the 
regeneration of my country by the destruction of the despotic 
system which enslaves and corrupts her. But what could I do P 
If I remained in prison I should be equally impotent, while out 
of it I might perhaps be able to do something for humanity, if 
not for Russia. A pledge to abstain from political action would 
not debar me from mfluencing the action of others. And I was 
not the only one. There would be others left to carry on the 
work when I was gone. I balanced one evil against the other, 
and chose the least. 

" I pleaded hard for an interview with my mother and sister ; 
to be aflowed to say farewell to two or three friends of my family. 
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Bat on this point, as on all others, the authorities were inexor- 
able. The agent*s instmctions left him no chance, he said. Mj 
answer must be * yes ' or * no.' 
|"Isaid*Tes.^ 

" The yery next day I started for the frontier, accompanied 
by two agents of police, and, until we set foot on Grerman land 
one or other of them never lost sight of me for a moment. Bnt 
they were by no means bad fellows. They did all in their power 
to make themselves agreeable and the journey pleasant. At the 
moment of parting, the border being passed, and their mission 
fulfilled, one of the men, unseen by his companion, handed me a 
letter. * I was asked to give you that,' he said, and then I knew, 
what I had already suspected, that he was a member of the 
society." 

" How could you tell ? " interposed Bob. " I thought you had 
neither passworcLs nor tokens of recognition." 

" I KQCW from the letter. It would have been entrusted to 
none other than a member." 

" When the agents of police were gone," resumed Kalougia, 
" I opened the letter. It was from one of my political friends, 
and it told me (here his voice became almost inaudible) — it told 
me that I had no longer a sister — that Zeneide was dead. They 
had killed her." 

" Killed your sister ! Oh, don't say so ; it is too horrible," 
exclaimed Dora, piteously. " Was she — you do not mean that she 

" No, she was not executed. I will tell you how they killed 
her. It fell out as my friends had foreboded. Although I had 
given myself up that my poor Zeneide might be free, and the 
police had given their word, they would not let her go. Yet they 
had nothing against her, as the chief himself admitted to one of 
our relations who went to him to ask why she was not liberated, 
as he had said. He acknowledged both her innocence and his 
promise ; but he said tliat, as the Tsar had been informed when 
she was arrested that Zeneide Kalougia had connived at her 
brother's escape, she must remain in prison. To release her 
would be tantamount to saying that the police had been mistaken, 
and might lose them his majesty's favour. In a few months, 
possibly, when the affair had blown over a while, they might let 
her go ; but, for the present, she must remain where she wa<*. 
My sister had a high spirit in a frail body, and she bore her suf- 
ferings bravely; but deprivation of fresh air and sunlight 
undermined her health. She faded like a delicate flower struck 
by the breath of winter, and, a month before I entered the 
hospital, Zeneide had left it for the grave." 

** And your mother was left all alone in her sore trouble," 
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said Mrs. RyviD^ton, whose mother's heart Kalongia's narration 
had deeply toached. " Poor woman ! poor woman ! The Lord 
pity her ! " 

" You are very ^ood, Mrs. Ryvington," answered Kalongia, 
in a tone of deepest grief. " But my mother is dead too. She 
died three months after the death of Zeneide." 

" Then the Lord had pity on her, and took her to Himself," 
said the old lady, solemnly ; " and may He who tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb send His Spirit to comfort you ! '* 

To this Kalongia made no reply, and there followed a silence 
of some minutes' duration, broken only by the crackling of the 
hiaze on the hearth and the ticking of inQ mantelpiece clock. 
The Russian was almost hidden in his huge armchair, and the 
deepening twiliffht darkened every object in the room; but when 
a leaping flame lit up Dora's face, he could see that she was deeply- 
moved, and her cheeks were wet with new-fallen tears. Robert, 
who did not much like the gloaming, and to whom long silence 
was intolerable, was the first to speak. 

" Wasn't it rather strange they let you go," he said, address- 
ing Kalougia, " after saying they would keep you a prisoner in 
chains all your life ? " 

" Ah," answered Kalougia, in a voice trembling with emotion, 
" I did not tell you. I owed my release to my sister's death. I 
gave myself up, hoping that she might thereby gain her liberty ; 
and her death set me free. When she died, the Tsar heard of it 
—they could not keep that from him. He caused inquiry to be 
made, and when it came out that Zeneide was innocent of all 
offence he was very angry ; the Chief of Police got a severe re- 
primand ; and, as some amends, I suppose, for tne wrong that 
nad been done to us, my imprisonment was commuted into 
banishment. 

" Then the Tsar is not such a bad fellow, after all P " said 
Randle. 

" Ah, no," said Kalougia ; * I loved him once, and I feel 
sometimes as if 1 loved him still. He is only weak, and lately I 
think he has lost his nerve. Instead of advancing boldly, how- 
ever slowly, on the path of reform, and giving Russia a little 
more liberty, he has withdrawn all that in his better days he 
granted. His advisers, who are interested in the maintenance 
of the existing system for the same reason that Turkish pashas 
are interested in the maintenance of the existing system in 
Turkey, because it gives them power and opportunity for 
plunder, persuade him that, unless every liberal aspiration 
be ruthlessly repressed, neither himself nor his dynasty will 
be safe And they go further than he either wishes or knows. 
It is a terrible position, and though I have conspired against his 
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ffovemment, and woolcL if I conld, OYertum it to-morrow, there 
18 no man in the world I so much pity as onr Tsar." 

" Tou said you wonld show us a portrait of your sister," in- 
terposed Dora, who did not seem very much interested in the 
character and shortcomings of Alexander 11. " I should so much 
like to see it. Was she like you ? " 

'* You shall judge. I will go and fetch it ; it is in my 



room.'* 



Mrs. Ryyington rang the bell and ordered the lamps to be 
lit. 

When Kalougia returned, he drew from his pocket a coloured 
photograph, enclosed in a velvet-covered case. He handed it 
first to Dora. 

It was the likeness of a young girl about Dora's own age, 
with large dark eyes, heavy masses of black hair, rolled backw^urd 
from her brow, a pale skin, and refined and intellectual features. 
The resemblance to Kalougia was unmistakable. 

After a long look at the portrait of this Russian girl, as young 
and as innocent as herself, who had died in a dungeon to save a 
minister's credit, Dora passed it on to the others. She was too 
much moved to trust herself to speak. 

'* It seems a great pity," sighed Mrs. Ryvington, as she 
handed the photograph to her sons, " and she so young, too. If 
that is what revolutionising leads to, I hope that nobody that 
belongs to me will revolutionise. It must cause a great deal of 
trouble in famiHes." 

As Kalougia replaced the crimson case in his pocket, there 
accidentally fell from it a card, containing, as it seemed, a num- 
ber of cartes-de-visite. 

** Have you a photograph of your brother in your collection P " 
asked Dora, who had by this time recovered her equanimity. 

" Unhappily I have not. Miss Ryvington. This card contains 
the likenesses of some of our heroes and martyrs ; but my 
brother's is not amongst them." 

" Heroes and martyrs ! Oh, I should so like to see them. 
May I, please ? " 

* Of course you may, Miss Ryvington ; but don't you think " 
(glancing at Mrs. Ryvington) " that it is rather late ? Another 
time would perhaps be better." 

"Yes," said Bob, with a scarcely suppressed yawn. "It 
would perhaps be as well. Mother has had a long journey. She 
seems sleepy." 

In point of fact, Mrs. Ryvington was nodding desperately, 
and could hardly keep her eyes open ; and though she thought it 
her duty to protest tnat she had never felt more wide awake in 
all her me, and was quite eager to hear all about Mr. Kaloogia's 
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heroes and martyrs, she accepted her son's suggestion, and 
allowed her niece to lead her to her room. 

" Oh, Mr. KbIou^/' said Dora, with her sweetest smile, as 
she hade him good night, ** I am so sorry for you." 

The Russian replied with a look more expressive than speech. 
He had never heara words so tender, so tenderly spoken, since 
his last interview with his sister Zeneide. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

AN INVITATION. 

When Dora went down to the breakfast-room next morning she 
found it untenanted. Her aunt, who, despite her years, was 
generally an early riser, not feeling very well, had asked her " to 
see to the breakfast," her cousins were at the factory, and 
Kalougia liad not appeared. So she sat down and waited. She 
sat with her head poised on her hand and gazed through the 
window, over the tops of the long chimneys, towards the brown 
moors and green meadows, dotted here and there with grey farm- 
houses and belts of dark woodland, which stretched beyond. But 
she looked without seeing ; her mind was busied with the strange 
story she had heard the night before. She pitied Kalougia, yet 
she pitied still more Kalougia's sister. He at least was free, out 
Zeneide had died in a dreary dungeon. It almost seemed to her, 
since she had seen the photograph, that she had known Zeneide. 
There was a tender wistfulness in the poor girl's eyes, an expres- 
sion of sadness about the mouth, which seemed to foreshadow 
ber fate, to mark her out as destined for an early death. And 
then Dora tried to think what life in a prison could be like. She 
knew what it was to be kept in the house by bad weather ; to see 
the clouds hang low on the hills, and the air thick with moisture ; 
to hear the swish of water against the windows, and watch the 
melancholy rain-drops as they drip from leaf to leaf, and sink 
ghost-like into the sodden ground. This was bad enough, and 
even with the aid of books, work, and music, the society of friends, 
and the prospect of finer weather on the morrow, is hard to bear. 
Wliat, then, must it be to be shut up in a dungeon, even when the 
sun shines, even when the birds sing ; to be denied all sight of 
the sun, save perhaps an occasional ^leam through a grated 
window at an unreachable height ; to be denied even the sorry 
satisfaction of seeing it rain; never to hear music, or behold 
flowers and green fields ; never to go out ; never to see anybody 
bat turnkeys, and prison women as unfortunate as herself P No 
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wonder Zeueide died ; Dora would have died too — she was snre 
she would — aud haye thought it a happj release. Yet Kalougia 
had been two years in solitaiy confinement. How had he borne 
it, she wondered P How noblj he acted in giving himself up, 
when they arrested his sister ! How he must nave suffered when 
he heard of her death, and that his seK-sacrifice had been in Tain ! 
No wonder he looked sad sometimes. What could have happened 
to him in prison, that he had promised not to reveal ? What 

" Good morning, Miss Kyvington," said the object of her 
thoughts, who at this moment entered the room. " I hope I have 
not kept you waiting. I did not known what time it was. My 
watch is not quite right, I think.'* 

Dora explained that her aunt would not be visible for a while, 
and that sne was waiting the return of Randle and Robert 
from the factory. She thought that Mr. Kalougia might perhaps 
have gone with them. 

"No, he had been walking round the garden and going 
through the conservatory with tne gardener, wno had shown him 
some rare orchids from South America, which had just, arrived ; " 
and then, after a short pause, ho said, " I have to thank you. Miss 
Ryvington, for the kind sympathy you expressed for me last 
night. At the moment my emotion was too great to permit me 
to speak, but now I thank you with all my heart.'' 

*' Ton were thinking of your poor sister ? " 

" Yes, I was thinking of Zeneide, la pauvre malheureuse, and 
my emotion was all the greater that it seemed to me you were not 
unlike her— in character I mean, for your face is much more 
beautiful." 

" What can you know about my character P " said Dora, with 
a blush. '* Why, you never saw me before yesterday." 

" Oh, but it is easy to see. Miss Ryvington, that yours is a 
noble nature, and that, like Zeneide, you are tender and true 

"I beg pardon for interrupting you, Mr. Kalougia," said 
Dora, to whom the reference to herself, however flattering, was 
somewhat embarrassing; "but I wanted to ask you— it you 
could let me have — if you could spare me a photogfraph of your 
sister for my album. 1 should be so much obliged." 

" Certainly, with the greatest of pleasure. I shall esteem it 
an honour that you place Zeneide's likeness in your album. I will 
fetch it now." And before Dora could protest that there was no 
need for hurry, that it would do ajiy time, he had left the room. 
In a few minutes he returned with the photograph in his hand. 

" It is very like the one you showed us last night," observed 
Dora. 

" Yes, it is very like," returned Kalougia, g^ravely ; but ho 
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did not tell her tliat it was the same, and that it was the only one 
lie had. 

" Yon have not one of yonr brother, I think yon said ? ' 

" Unfortunately I have not." 

" Nor of yourself ? " asked Dora. 

" Nor of myself. But, if it would please you to honour my 
poor likeness with a place in your alfoam, nothing would be easiei 
than to procure one." 

" Oh, no, Mr. Kalougia, I did not mean that at all," answered 
Dora, colouring a second time. " It is only because I like to 
arrange my cartes de visite in family groups ; and I thought it 
would be nice to put your brother's ^olograph on one side of 
your sister's, and yours on the other. Have you the other photo- 
graphs you showed us last night, or rather, which you promised 
to show us ? " 

" ' The Heroes and Martyrs,' you mean P " 

"Yes, that is what you called them, I think. I like looking at 
photographs ; it is almost as if you saw the people themselves. 
And u it would not give you too much trouble ^" 

" It is no trouble at all ; it is here in my pocket." 

As he spoke he produced a card, some six inches by four wide, 
and handed it to Dora. It was surrounded by a black border, and 
contained nine photographs of small carte-de-visite size. Eight 
were portraits of men ; the ninth was the likeness of a young 
girl Each of them was in the form of a medallion ; four of the 
medallions were edged with rope, five with chains. At the right 
liand upper comer of the card was a gallows, erect in a heap of 
skalls and fetters. In the opposite corner the gallows appeared 
lying on the ground, and the fetters were broken and the skulls 
had vanished. Between tlie two uppermost medallions gleamed 
the fearful face and terrible eyes of a Medusa. In each of the 
lower comers were an axe and a block. In the centre of the card 
appeared this inscription : — 

BUSSIAN EEVOLTJTIONIST 

HEROES AND MARTYRS. 

"How dreadful ! What does it all mean ? " asked Dora, with 
a shudder. " Who are they ? " 

" Victims of the Russian^Govemment and heroes and martyrs 
of the Russian people," answered Kalougia, in a hushed voice, as 
if he were a religious enthusiast speaking of some sacred mystery. 
" The portraits surrounded by ropes are those of martyrs who 
died on the gibbet ; the others those of heroes who have perished 
in prison, or are still expiating in dungeons and chains their love 
of liberty and country. I knew some of them personally. I know 
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their stories — all are deeply pathetic, some tragic. If you wonM 
like to learn who they were and why they suffered, I am always 
at your disposal" 

" Not now, thank you, Mr. Kalougia," said Dora, turning 
pale, for she felt as she remembered once to haye felt when she 

f lanced for a moment into Madame Tussaud's Chamber of 
[orrors. " I expect my cousins every moment. But I shall be 
glad if you will some time tell me about this girl. She has an in- 
teresting face. But surely " (in alarm) ** they didnot hang this girl ? " 

*' No, her name was Marie Saboutina, and she died in prison. 
Yes, I will gladly tell you her story, Miss Ryvington. It will 
show you what our Russian girls are capable of." 

At this point the conversation was interrupted by the arrival 
of Robert, who announced that something had gone wrong with 
one of the engines, and that as Randle was staying to see it put 
to rights, he wanted his breakfast to be sent down to the counting- 
house. After breakfast he would be in the laboratory, where he 
should be glad to meet Mr. Kalougia, who might, perhaps, if he 
were not otherwise engaged, like to walk down with Robert when 
he returned to the factory. 

To this proposal the Russian gladly assented, and after 
breakfast he and Robert went off together. 

" Am I right in supposing," said Kidougia, in answer to a 
remark of Bob's about Dora, that your cousin lives with you — 
that this is her home ? " 

"No. What gave you that impression? Her home is at 
Deepdene Park, a lew miles from here, on the other side of the 
town." 

" I thought so because your brother said that she and your 
mother were coming home." 

" "Well, Dora often calls this her second home. She was bom 
here, and she always says that she likes Redscar better than 
Deepdene." 

" She is fiancee, of course ? " 

" Fiancee ? Ah, I understand. Engaged, you mean ? No, 
she is not engaged. Mr. Right has not come yet." 

" Mr. Ri^t ! "niat is a pretendant, I suppose — ^a suitor, do 
you not call it in English P " 

" Oh, no," laugh^ Bob. " Mr. Right is the right man — ^the 
man she falls in love with, you know. If she fell in love with 
you, for instance, you would be Mr. Right. But Dora has to 
marry a titled swell — somebody who can make her at least a 
* lady,' or she will lose her fortune." 

"Indeed, how is that ?" asked Kalougia, carelessly. 

"I don't mean that Dora will have nothing," Bob said, 
after explaining the purport of his uncle's will. ^She will have 
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sometliing nice in any case. Her share of her mother's fortune 
is £10,000, and she will hare a nice sum in accumulated interest to 
draw when she comes of age. Then she has half the income from 
the estate ; and nnless her orother finds a titled wife yery quickly, 
that will soon swell up to a considerable sum." 

" Your uncle must have been Tery anxious to ally his family 
with the aristocracy to make such a testament as that." 

" Wasn't he, just ! He repented of it though— too late, un- 
fortnnately. 1 daresay the * Deep Un ' — ^that's my cousin Handle 
—is looking out for an earl's daughter already, if the truth were 
known. But Dora protests that she will not have a sprig of 
nobility at any price ; that she will marry neither for rank nor 
money. And 1 believe she will be as good as her word. She 
knows her own mind, Dora does." 

" You think, then, that even if a titled Mr. Right were to 
come he would have no chance ? " 

" If he had a title, I don't think he would be Mr. Right at all ; 
he would be Mr. Wrong. Dora would have nothing to do with 
hun. She says no lord will ever want to marry her except for 
her money, and she declines to sell herself either for twelve thou- 
sand or any conceivable number of pounds a year." 

" And she is quite right," exclaimed Kalougia, warmly. *' I 
admire her spirit." And then more quietly he said : 

" But if young ladies in some other countries— in France and 
Bnssia, for instance — were equally independent, there would be 
Tery few marriages, I am afraid. A French bourgeois wotdd no 
more think of marrying a bride without a dower than of lending 
money without interest ; and I have seen often in French matri- 
monial papers advertisements from girls, or from their parents, 
offering themselves and their fortunes in exchangee for a title." 

** It is not so here, though. But I am not quite sure. There's 
old Hicks, the banker; he has married two or three of his 
daughters to peers or peers' sous, and, by Jove, they say he has 
regularly bought them. I do believe if Dora were to advertise 
she might have her pick out of a baker's dozen." 

The conversation continued until they reached the factory, 
Kalougia now and again putting in a word, but Bob doing most 
of the talking. 

" Confound it," the latter mentally exclaim el, as they parted 
near the laboratory, " what a fool I am ! Here I have been tell- 
ing a fellow I have hardly known two days all about our family 
affairs. It is true what my father used to say. I shall never 
learn to put a bridle on my tongue." 

This was in allusion to a habit Bob had of being too commu- 
nicative concerning the affairs of the family or the firm, and 
allowing himself to be " pumped." This facility of disposition 

N 
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bad drawn npon him several reproofs from his father and mother, 
and been the subject of remonstrance from Handle. Bnt, as in 
the present instance, he rarely bethought him of his failing mitil 
after he had committed an indiscretion. 

In the afternoon Kalougia walked intoWhitebrook, as he said, 
to make a few purchases for the replenishment of his wardrobe. 
Randle offered him a horse, but he preferred to go on foot. 
Before setting out he wrote a letter to a friend at St. Petersburg, 
and at one of the shops at which he called he asked to be directed 
to the best photographer in the town. 

When he returned to Bedscar House, whither he arrived be- 
fore the brothers came up from the factory, he entered the draw- 
ing-room and found there a gentleman whom at first sight he 
mistook for his host. 

Dora introduced him as her brother, Mr. Ryvington. 

" Shall I say Mr. Kalougia or Dr. Kalougia r" she asked. 
" Ton know you told us last night you were an M.D." 

" Whichever you like," answered the Russian. " I am a very 
idle physician at present, and hardly worthy of so honourable a 
designation." 

" I think you had better say * Doctor,' Dora," Deep Randle 
said, with a smile. " When a man has a title, particularly when 
it has been earned by study and research, the least one can do is to 
address him by it. My sister has been telling me something of 
vour history, Dr. Kalougia. I knew things were bad in Russia, 
but I had no idea they were in such a terrible state. It is a 
country I never liked, and now I shall like it less than ever. 
'Pon my word, I think I would rather live in Dahomey or Tim- 
buctoo. 

" It is not the country that is in fault, it is the government,*' 
said Kalougia, gravely; and an acute observer might have 
detected in his manner a slight touch of irritation. 

" Exactly; that is what I meant. I never thought of blaming 
the people. As you say, it is only the government that is to 
blame," replied Mr. Ryvington, reminded by Kalougia's remark 
that indiscriminate condemnation of Russia in the presence of a 
Russian was hardly in the best of taste. " By-the-bye, Dr. 
Kalougia, if you ate staying here any time, I hope you will 
honour us with a visit at Deepdene. We shall be delighted to 
see you, I am sure." 

*' Thank you very much, but I doubt if I shall have time. I 
cannot stay more than a few days longer, I am afraid." 

" Come now, Kalougia, that won't do at alL We shall not let 
Tou go yet, and to that you must make up your mind. Why, you 
have only just come," intervened Red Randle, who had just 
entered me room. 
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" Yon are really yery kind ; bat I feel tliat lam taking np too 
mnch of jour time, and your time is so very valuable." 

"It is quite the other way abont, I assure you. Your lessons 
in electricity are worth more to me than a great deal of time ; and 
unless yon feel that you really must go, Siat your engagements 
will not permit you to prolong your visit, 1 shaU take it as a great 
£&7onr if you will stay a little longer and help me with my ex- 
periments." 

" As you put it in that way," said Kalong^a, frankly, " and you 
are eood enough to think that I can be of some little use to yon, 
I wm stay a little longer, Mr. Randle." 

** In that case. Dr. Kalougia, you will pay us a visit at Deep. 
dene and stay a few days," put in Deep Ilandle. " I daresay we 
shall be able to amuse you. If you care for sport, we can find 
^on both hunting and shooting. We shall have our first meet 
m a few days, and the partridges are not all killed yet by a louj^ 
way." 

Kalougia seemed to hesitate, but just as he was about tc 
sneak, and possibly to refuse, he happened to cast a fleeting 
glance at Dora, unperceived by anyone save herself. Perhaps 
he read in her face a confirmation of her brother's invitation. At 
any rate, he answered in the affirmative, and it was settled that, 
before leaving the .neighbourhood, he should spend a few days at 
Deepdene. 

it was a common subject of remark at Whitebrook about this 
time how greatly young Mr. Ryyington had improved since his 
father's death. That event and his increased responsibilities were 
considered to have at once "softened" and *' settled" him. He 
went about more. He tried to make himself useful. He had even 
presided at a Sundajr.school tea-party, and made a highly appro- 
priate speech, in which he introduced an exceedingly apt quota- 
tion from one of Dr. Watts's hymns. His name was seen in 
every local subscription list ; his ancient haughtiness was replaced 
by a promiscuous affability, and out of his own house he was 
never seen in a bad temper. He made it a point to keep on good 
terms with his kinsfolk at Hedscar, and he treated Mrs. Byving- 
ton with so much deference that she thought her nephew's heart 
was " touched at last," and the good lady was disposed to see in 
the circumstance a providential leading. Even Randle and Robert 
were constrained to admit that their cousin was improving. They 
were, nevertheless, all somewhat surprised at the warmth and 
spontaneousness of the invitation which he had extended to 
Kalougia. They thought it did him credit, and Mrs. Ryvington 
regardbed it as another proof that her nei>hew was undergoing 
some mysterious process of moral regeneration. Perhaps, if she 
had heard a remark he made a few days subsequently to his 
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friend and monior, Mr. Thomas Cliyiger, she might have been of 
a rather different opinion. 

" I haye invited that Bnssian doctor to the Park," he said. 
" He is a good-looking sort of chap, cleyer and that, and has a 
romantic historj behind him. Just the sort of fellow eirls take 
an interest in. Who knqws ? Perhaps Dora may f ul in love 
with him. I wish she wonld, for until she is married to a com- 
moner, and I take to wife a ' lady/ I shall never feel that Deep- 
dene is really my own." 



CHAPTER XL. 

A PBEDICTION FULFILLED. 

"I NEYEB was SO much surprised in all my life as when I 
heard it this morning. You might have knocked me down with 
a feather, as the saying is. How much did you say they have 
gone for, Mr. Sagar P " 

The speaker was John Gully, who, divested of his coat, and 
with his tape thrown carelessly round his neck, was holding con- 
verse with a few friends and customers who were smoking their 
cigars and sipping their brandies-and- water in his room at the 
*' Rainbow/' some three or four weeks after his memorable jump 
into the butcher's shop. The event that had so much surprised 
liim was the failure of Tugwood Brothers, which had been 
announced, or rather had oozed out, a few hours previously. 

" The exact amount has not been stated yet, but it's some- 
where about £300,000, I'm told," answered the gentleman ad- 
dressed as Mr. Sagar. 

" By the Lord Harry, but that's a thumping sum. Why, a 
year's interest on it at five per cent, is more tnan I shall be able 
to save by a life of assiduous toil. Who's in — ^who are the prin- 
cipal creditors ? I daresay you can tell us, Mr. Oopskewer ; you 
generally know all about these things." 

Oopskewer was a yam agent from Manchester, with lantern 
jaws and a long nose, who, if he had minded his own business 
as closely as he minded other people's, might have been a rich 
man. 

" Yes,*' he said complacently, in answer to the tailor's appeal, 
** I do sometimes contrive to pick up a bit of information. I 
hoard a whisper on Saturday of what was coming. It was the 
bank that stopped them, or, rather, would not let them go on. 
Tugwoods had overdrawn their account £30,000, besides dis- 
counts and that, and Mr. Oliver asked for £10,000 more, and 
when they did not get it he pulled up — could not go ouj in fact. 
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The brokers are ' in ' nearly £20,000, Rammers, the Mancliester 
agents, nearly as much, and a whole lot more for smaller 
amoTints." 

" Bo you know, I am rather glad the bank has got it so hot P '* 
obseryed the tailor. 

" What on earth for, Gully P " 

" Well, for one thing, the more a bank is in, the less others 
are likely to be in, and banks can stand a bad debt or two with- 
out taking much harm. A loss that would make no appreciable 
difference in a dividend might rain a dozen decent tradesmen 
ontris^ht. Then bank directors, and managers, and sub-managers, 
and the rest, are often such awfully conceited chaps. They are 
none the worse for a bit of financial phlebotomy now and 
again." 

" You are not a bank shareholder, that's clear,'' said Sagar. 
"Anyhow, I hope you are not in." 

" I do not consider myself in, Mr. Sagar, although I haye an 
aceonnt both with Mr. James Tugwood and Mr. Oliver — have 
liAd these many years. But, bless you, I am not in the least un- 
easy. Gentlemen always pay their tailor's bills, don't they, Mr. 
Robert ? " 

" I suppose they do, if they can ; but suppose they cannot, 
what then ? " asked Bob Byvington, who, as usual on a market 
day, was enjoying his post-pranmal smoke in the tailor's room. 

"Then they are not gentlemen," said Gully, decidedly. 
" Anyhow, in this case I am sure to get paid. I shall rank on 
the private estates, you know. But you have not told us all 
yet, Mr. Gopskewer. Is anybody in tnis town in — ^anybody be- 
sides the bank, I mean P " 

"A lot of tradesmen, of course; but none for large 
amounts." 

" Mr. Cliviger P " 

*' No. Tom has managed to keep out this time. I think he 
was like me — he had an inkling beforehand." 

" Well, I suppose the next thing will be an election," observed 
the tailor, as he lighted another cigar. " Mr. Tugwood cannot 
well keey his seat after this." 

" He IS not going to try. He was to apply for the Ohiltem 
Hundreds yesterday. I met the town-clerk not many minutes 
since. He says the writ may be here by Monday ; and, as likely 
as not, the election will come oS. next week." 

" Whom are you going to put in P " 

" Hopps, of course. He was fixed upon long since as the 
next Liberal candidate, whenever there was a vacancy. It was 
all settled at a meeting of the Liberal Gommittee last night, and 
his address will be out to-morrow morning." 
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" Are not the Conservatiyes going to ran anybody P 

" No ; it will be a walk oyer this time. After the last elec- 
tion the leaders on both sides agreed that the representation 
should be diyided. The two parties are so eyenly balanced, you 
know ; neither can get in more than one man. And yerj well 
they did, for, what with the tnm-ont at Ribbleton and the lock- 
out here, the hands are in such a state of excitement that a con- 
tested election coming on the top of it all would play the yery 
deuce. There would be hats on the green, and no mistake. They 
were breaking windows in Johutstreet last night, and things 
don't look yery pacific to-day. There are more lads in clogs 
knocking about than I quite like. Yes, I am glad there will be 
no contest." 

" You are mistaken, Sagar, my boy ; there will be a contest." 

The gentleman who made this obseryation had entered the 
room while Sagar was speaking. He was middle-sized, broad- 
shouldered, and had a bright intelligent face and keen dark eyes. 
In one hand he carried a walking-stick, in the other a piece of 
paper that looked like a placard. 

** Nonsense, Slasher ! Who says so ? ** returned Sagar. 

** I say so ; and it's true." 

" I don't belieye it." 

" What do you say to this, then ? '* exclaimed Slasher, open- 
ing and holding up his paper, which turned out to be a big 
poster — great blue letters on a white ground. 

** Deep Ryyington ! " shouted everybody in chorus. 

" That's what I call a corker," said a young loom-maker with 
very red hair and a very big mouth, who had just come in ; "a 
regular corker, by Jingo ! " 

" It's a gross breach of faith — an infernal shame," exclaimed 
Sagar, who was a shining Liberal light. " An infernal shame. 
The Conservatiyes agreed to take one seat and leave ns the 
other." 

" The Oonservatiye Committee did, perhaps," Slasher replied, 
quietly. " But I was no party to the agreement ; neither was 
Mr. Ryvington, nor a few thousands more, and we mean to &ght, 
and, by Jingo ! we'll win." 

" I think I'll go," said Sagar, who seemed a good deal put 
out. 

" You had better," said Slasher, sarcastically. " You'll be 
wanted. Why, you Liberals have been asleep. Old Hopps's 
address is not out yet, and Mr. Ryvington's is being posted all 
oyer the town ; and what's more, we are going to have a big 
meeting to-night at the theatre." 

" Did you not know your cousin was coming out, Mr. 
Robert ? " asked Slasher, turning to Bob Ryvington. 
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" Not I, indeed ; nor any of us. Nothing less than seeing 
that address would have made me believe it. He must be crazy. 
He cannot haye the ghost of a chance, you know." 

" Cannot' he, though ! He has every chance. Yon think, 
perhaps, because the old committee have not brought Jiim out 
they cannot support him. Well, we haye formed a new one ; 
Tom Cliyiger is the chairman, and the old committee cannot 
help rallying to us before the nomination. In the end your 
cousin will get the undiyided support of the Conseryatiye party. 
Then what you may call the accidents are all in our favour. Old 
Hopps would be a bad candidate at the best. He is a poor 
speaker, and personally unpopular; and, to cap ail, the cnair- 
man of his committee, and several of his leadin? supporters, 
are the principal promoters of the lock-out. The hands will be 
all against him. Now, your cousin " 

" What is the use of talking in that way, Slasher P " inter- 
rupted Bob. *' The ConservatiTe masters are just as responsible 
for the lock-out as the Liberals." 

" Quite true; but the Liberals have been more to the front, 
and that makes all the difference. This lock-out has been a 
stupid thing from the first. I am going to open my mill to- 
morrow ; the others may do as they like. Your brother was 
quite right. If the Liberals had only brought him out now, in- 
stead of old Hopps, they would have won in a canter. What 
business have we to be helping the Ribbleton masters to under. 
pay their hands, I should like to know P I never " 

" Hnllo ! " shouted Gully. 

" Hullo !" echoed Bob. 

** Oh, my goodness, what is the matter P " exclaimed Cop. 
skewer, turning pale. 

" Why, what is the row P " said Slasher, who, being Irish on 
the spindle side, had a bom liking for rows. 

The cause of these exclamations was a tremendous uproar in 
the street, followed by a great crash of splintered glass and a 
terrific outburst of cheers and groans. 

The " lads in clogs '* mentioned by Sagar were smashing the 
windows of the " Rainbow ; *' for the house was looked upon 
by the hands as the masters' headquarters, and considered, there- 
fore, as deserving exemplary punishment. 

The window of Gully's room was fortunately not to the 
front. The inmates could, therefore, look out without much risk 
of getting their heads broken with brickbats, or their faces cut 
with splinters of glass. But their position enabled them to see 
only what Slasher called the tail-end of the crowd, which seemed 
to consist rather of lookers-on than of active participators in 
the riot. Among the former were several policemen— too few, 
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nnf ortmiat^ly , to interfere with the rioters, who numbered several 
hundreds. 

A few minutes after the first volley of stones a cab drove up 
the street which ran under Gully's window, and was proceeding 
quietly past, or rather through, the crowd, when it suddenly 
became the object of considerable attention. The horse's 
head was seized, people ran from all sides towards the vehicle, 
and the policemen, doubtless with the intention of protect- 
ing the inmates from ill-usuage, made hastily in the same 
direction. 

** Who are they P " said Robert Ryvington. " Who can they 
be, I wonder ? " 

" I don't know who they are," observed Gully, " but I know 
I am precious glad I am here, and not in that cab. I would 
not change places with them for fifty pounds — no, nor for a 
hundred." 

" Gad ! " exclaimed Slasher, excitedly, " I believe it's Stub- 
bins — ^yes, it is. I can see his face, and the other is old Twister, 
president and vice-president of the Masters' Association, the 
two most hated men in the town. You are right. Gully ; I would 
not be in their shoes for any money. If those poHcomen cannot 
get to them, they'll get half puncned to death; and I daresay 
Stnbbins is half dead with fear already." 

As Slasher spoke a four-wheeled drag and pair came in sight, 
following almost in the wake of the cab. In the front were two 
gentlemen ; a servant in livery sat behind. When the drag could 
advance no farther, owing to the press, the gentlemen jumped 
out, and, after speaking a few words to the servant, plunged into 
the crowd. 

" Is not that your brother, Mr. Hobert P " asked Slasher. 

" It's my brother and Kalougia," replied Bob, with height- 
ened colour and glittering eyes ; " they are going to help Stub- 
bins and Twister, and 1 am going to help them. Who will go 
with me ? " 

"I will," said Slasher. "Come on, lads. Who's for a 
fight ? " 

" That is exactly the thing I want," remarked Bob, as he 

Eicked up a thick walking-sticK with a big knob that somebody 
ad left in the umbrella-stand. It belonged to Copskewer, who 
had suddenly and mysteriously disappeared at the time of the 
window smashing. He was found, an liour later, under a sofa in 
the next room in a state of utter collapse. 

** I'll go, too," exclaimed Gully, aiter a moment's hesitation. 
" They shall see that, tailor though I be, I have the spirit of a 
man. But I must temper courage with prudence. I will not 
encounter dogs weaponless a second time. What can I get P By 
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the Lord Harry, here's the very tool ! Hurrah !" And, seizing- 
a salamander which the boots had left in the grate when he made 
the fire, John rushed after the others, who were already half way 
downstairs. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

CHARGE, BLEZZARD, CHARGE— ON, GITLLT, ON. 

There was no possibility of egress by the front door. Not only 
had it been barred, bolted, and barricaded, but the lads in clogs 
were so many, and their appearance was so threatening, that it 
would have been impossible to force a way through them, and 
foolish to attempt it. So Bob and his friends were compelled 
to make a strategic movement to the rear, and proceed to the 
scene of action by the back door and through the ** Hainbow " 
yard. 

A powerful diversion had meanwhile been effected in favour 
of Bed B»andle and the two men whom he and Kalougia were 
endeavouring to rescue. The latter had hardly reached the spot 
where the handful of policemen were trying to defend Stubbms 
and Twister from the onslaught of the lock-outs, and getting 
much the worst of it, when a man on horseback came at a sharp 
trot down the narrow street, and, greeting Kandle's groom, whom 
he seemed to know, asked what was up. 

The man was our old friend Jack Blezzard. His riding 
equipment and his steed were equally remarkable. He wore an 
old-fashioned, weather-stained drab coat, ornamented with enor- 
mous brass buttons, a red-plush waistcoat, corduroy trousers, 
fastened round his ankles with twine, and a white hat a good 
deal the worse for wear. Round his neck was twisted a scarlet 
comforter, ajid in his right hand he flourished a big iron-handled 
hunting crop. His saddle was black with age, and, if his stir- 
raps Imd. been a hundred years old, they could not have been 
rustier. His horse was a great, long-bodied, raw-boned, piebald, 
marked very like a cow. Its face was black on one side, and 
white on the other. It had a big Roman nose, a ewe neck, and 
the merest apology for a tail. Jack had got GerofiP (Lancashire 
for giraffe) from a travelling menagerie, shortly after the poor 
beast had had the greater part of his tail bitten off by a bear, 
in exchange for a dead cart horse and a few loads of sawdust. 
Greroff was certainly " a rum 'un to look at," but his master pro- 
tested, and with truth, that he was " a rare 'un to go.'' 

' And is Hester Red Randle yon P " asked Blezzard, pointing 
to where tlie struggle was going on. 
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''He Ib/' answered the groom, "and I am feared he'll be 
getting some sore bones. There's too many on 'em for him 
and Mr. Kalongia and them twothrj policemen to best, I'm 
thinking." 

"Yo* are reyt, there is. But it'll never do for Mester 
Randle to be hnrt. Some on ns mun help him." 

And then, rising in his stirrups, and waving his old white 
hat round his head, J ack shouted at the top of Ins voice, and it 
was not a weak one : 

" Gome on, lads. Who'll feyt for Red Rvvington ? Who'll 
f ey t for Red Ryrington, th' best f ren as 70' nan, lads ? Who'll 
feyt for Red Ryvington ? " 

" Me, me, me," cried a score of stalwart fellows. " Where 
is he?" 

*' Yon, among them policemen ; and if he is not soon helped 
they'll be punching him to death. Gome on, lads, who'll leyt 
for Red Ryvington ? " 

" I will," said the burly blacksmith who had helped to carry 
Randle across the square on the night of the masters' meeting ; 
and by way of a beginning he knocked down a great hulking 
fellow who was standing hard by, hands in pocket, quietly look- 
ing on. 

" Grer up and feyt, thou gret lazy beggar. Gonnot thou," 
exclaimed the blacksmith, as he started to follow Jack Blezzard, 
who was already pressing his piebald into the thick of the 
crowd. When attempts were made to stop him Jack had only 
to pinch GerolE behind the saddle, whereupon the sagacious 
creature would kick and plunge with a vigour that scattered his 
assailants like foam before the wind. 

When Robert Ryvington and the others arrived on the scene 
of action they had no need to ask how things stood. Even if 
they had not recognised Blezzard and G«roff, the shouts of 
" Hurrah for Red Ryvington," mingled with cries of " Down 
with owd Stubbins," would have been sufficient to inform them. 
They followed quickly in the train of Jack and his volunteers 
and had not much difficulty in reaching the neighbourhood of 
the cab, where Handle and the policemen were being hardly 
pressed by an ever-increasing mob of beclogged roughs, who 
seemed determined, if possible, to ** get at " Twister and Stub- 
bins. The latter were cowering at the bottom of the vehicle to 
avoid the stones and brickbats that were being showered on it 
from every side. 

Randle was well supported by Kalougia. The Russian struck 
out straight from the shoulder with a vigour which considerably 
astonished Bob, who had been under the impression that none 
but Englishmen knew how to use their lifits. He was very 
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nimble, too, and more than once caught the legs of the fellows 
who were trying to kick him and threw them heels oyer head. 
Both he and Randle were hatless, and Kalongia had receiyed a 
blow on the head from which the blood was flowing freely. 
Slasher seemed to be in his element ; he laid about him with his 
stick like an Irishman at Donnybrook Fair. Bob, albeit less 
powerfully built than his companion, played a good second ; bat 
next to Jack Blezzard the hero of the day was nnqnestionably 
John Gully. His salamander did terrible ezecntiou. Thougn 
no longer red it was still yery hot, and a grinder in greasy gar- 
ments and iron clogs who tried to wrest it from him let it go 
like lightning, and, clapping his fingers in his mouth, howled 
dismally. A big coalheaver stood in John's way and dened him 
to "come on." John touched him lightly in the pit of the 
stomach with the tip of his salamander and the coalheayer 
collapsed. 

As the tailor neared the field of battle he found a single 

SoHceman hotly engaged with two of the rioters, and getting 
ecidedly the worst of it. John, who like most of his craft had 
some knowledge of practical anatomy, laid his still warm weapon 
for an instant on one of the fellows' tronsers, where they 
were most tightly stretched, and rapidly operated in similar 
fashion on the other, whereupon both, uttering frightful impreca- 
tions, turned and fled. 

" Revenge is sweet," muttered John. " Those are two of the 
beggars that kicked me the other Thursday. I marked them 
then, and by the piper that played before Moses, I haye marked 
them now." 

The reinforcements brought up by Jack Blezzard were not 
long in turning the tide of battle; the terror caused by the 
tailor's salamander and the prancings of the piebald steed com- 
pleted the discomfiture of the lads in clogs, and the cab, the 
prize of victory, was led triumphantly into the "Rainbow" 
yard. 

Twister took the affair very coolly, but the face of Stubbins 
expressed the extremity of fear. He reeled like a drunken man, 
and his eyes were probably farther out of his head than they had 
ever been before. 

" That wor gradely weel done, that wor," said Twister. " I 
thowt we wor going to get wer heyds knocked off at one time, 
an' bith mou, we should ha' done, out for Mr. Ryvington and 
Blezzard here. We'll stan' glasses round for this, willn't we, 
Mr. Stubbins ?" 

Stubbins, putting his hand in his breeches pocket, gave 
an apoplectic sort of nod, intended doubtless to signify 
acquiescence in his friend's proposal, the greatest employer 
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of labour in the boroagh being still too much frightened to 
speak. 

There were many in the yard who had taken no part in the 
rescue ; but it was impossible to discriminate, and cheese and 
bread, and whatever they liked to drink, were ordered for all 
alike. 

'* No, thank you,'' said Blezzard, in reply to a pressing invi- 
tation from Twister, **I never sup nowt, I'm a totaler (Jack 
objected to *' teetotaler " as being a word of intolerable length). 
" But I'll sell you summut if yo* like. Dumed yo' want ony 
bobbins, or pickers, or shuttles, or wheel grease, or a new cart, 
nor nowt o' that soort. Or I'll sell yo' a boss. I've two gradely 
ansum cowts, rising five — ^they'll be worth a mint o' money some 
day — ^an* a chestnut mare, welly thoroughbred, as ud just do to 
run i' your new phaeton, Mr. Twister. What dun yo' say, 
now?" 

'* Well, I think you do desarve a border, Blezzard. You can 
send us one hundred gross o' winders' bobbins, one hundred 
tlirostles, and a twothry shuttles — ^let me see — thirty or forty 
dozen.*' 

** All right," said Jack, entering the order in a greasy pocket- 
book, which he took from the crown of his hat. ^* Ony Losses ?'' 

" No, I think not, to-day, Blezzard. But I don't know— if 
yo'd sell th* piebald, now, we might happen trade. What's th' 
price on him ? " asked Twister, with a good-humoured yet some- 
what sarcastic laugh. 

** A thousand sovereigns, but I'll take less fro' yo* than fro' 
onybody else ; you shall have him for five hundred," said Blez- 
zard, with the utmost gravity. " He's a rare 'un, he is." There 
isn't such another tit i' th' country side. He can feyt, mon. He 

feet howd o* one chap, as wor wrastlin' wi' a policeman, by th' 
reeches behind and lifted him cleyn off his legs. He's worth 
ony brass, a boss like this is. What sayeu yo , now ; will yo' 
trade?" 

" But it would hardly be fair to favver [favour] me i' that 
fashion, Blezzard, would it ? Why would yo' take less fro' me 
than fro* onybody else P " 

" 'Cause yo'd match him so weel," said Jack, with a grin. 

This saUy elicited a roar of laughter, for Twister was a long- 
limbed, ungainly man, the reverse of fat, with a big head and a 
very thin face, and almost as droll-looking as Blezzard's piebald 
tit. 

After Handle had expressed his thanks to Blezzard for hifl 
timely help, and received the acknowledgments of Stubbins and 
Twister for the service he had rendered them, he accompanied 
Kalougia to Gully's room in the " Rainbow " to repair damages. 
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They were not much the worse. A basin of warm water, Gnlly's 
needle, and a piece of sticking plaister for the Bns8ian*8 head 
qnicklj pnt them to rights. 

" Wdl, I must say," obserred Bandle, " that for a lover of 
the people, and a belieyer in the yirtaes of the working classes, 
jou laid about jou very vigorously just now, Kalougia. I 
wonder how many you Imocked down and tripped up P What 
do you think of your protegees now ? " 

'* I don't think any the worse of them," returned the Bus- 
sian, philosophically, " for what they have done to-day. They 
were excited, that is all ; and when people so far yield to excite- 
ment as to become violent, they must be opposed, and, if neces- 
sary, restrained. And they had cause for excitement ; they had 
been unjustly treated. If their employers had not locked 
them out there would have been none of this trouble, for they 
would have been in the factories, and not in the streets." 

'' That is true enough, and, as you know, I am far from ap- 
proving of the lock-out. Still, I do not think it is fair to saddle 
the masters with all the responsibility of these disturbances. It 
just amounts to this : they have chosen to close their mills for a 
while, after proper notice. Surely that is within their strict 
right?" 

" Within their legal right, perhaps, but not within their moral 
right. The community, of which the workmen form a part, just 
as much as the masters, protects the latter in the enjoyment of 
the capital which the labour of others has created for them. 
Hence capitalists are doubly responsible — to the society which 
protects them, and to the labourers (who have made them. If 
capitalists — ^I don't care whether they are manufacturing capi- 
tausts or landowning capitalists — are under an obligation to 
make a proper use of the possessions which they enjoy solely by 
favour of tneir fellow-men, private property loses its justifica- 
tion and social revolution becomes a necessity. It appears to 
me that this lock-out is a piece of grievous oppression. Because 
these poor workpeople of Whitebrook use a part of their earn- 
ings in a way their employers do not like they are deprived of 
their right to labour and condemned to death — or at any rate 
severe suffering — by starvation. No worse act of tyranny was 
ever perpetrated even by the despotic government of Bussia." 

" The lock-out is a bad thing," Handle answered, " there can 
be no doubt about that. But, so far as your remarks imply that 
the employed have all the virtues and the employers all the vices, 
I do not agree with you at all. Neither do I think that the 
institution of private property is anything but a good thing, 
though like all good things it has its incidental evils. If capital 
is created by labour it is saved by the thrifty, and] the more 
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capital there is in a country the better it is for the classes whom 
it provides with remuneratiye work. The proof of the padding 
is in the eating. Dnring the last half century capital in this 
country has increased enormonsly, and wages, except, perhaps, 
in the agricultural districts, have risen pari passu, Don't sup- 
pose, however, that I think we have reached perfection ; there 
are many and terrible evils in our social system ; but the only 
cure for them is more light and healthier public opinion, I don't 
hold, however, that because a man has large possessions he 
should lead an idle life ; and I hope the day wiU come when a 
social ban will be placed upon people who live on their rents and 
their dividends, and do nothing but amuse themselyes. They 
don't think it, perhaps, but they are a little better than 
swindlers, and almost as dangerous. There is my cousin 
Handle, now, 1 don't believe he ever did an honest day's work in 
all his fife, and if " 

^ Hallo ! Bandle, my boy, glad to see you are all alive. How 
do you do, Mr. Kalougia P I hope yon are not much hurt ?" 

The speaker was Deep Handle, who having heard that his 
cousin was badly hurt, and Kalougia all but kiUed, bad hurried 
over from his headquarters at the " Mitre " to ascertain by per. 
sonal inquiry how far the story was true. He was not very 
anxious on ms namesake's account, but he would have been very 
sorry if the Russian had got knocked'on the head — ^just then. 

" I hope this will not prevent you from going on to Deep- 
dene," he observed, after a short conversation about the riot and 
the election. ^' Dora is expecting you, and I shall of course join 
you at dinner." 

When they encountered the mob, "Red Randle and Kalougia 
were on their way to Deepdene, the former to bring back his 
mother, who had gone thither with Dora a few days previously, 
the latter in fulfilment of his promise to make a visit to the 
Park. 

After a feeble protest that he was hardly in a condition, with 
his plastered head and scratched nose, to present himself before 
ladies, the Russian acquiesced in his host s proposal, and he and 
Bed Handle resumed the journey which haa been so rudely 
interrupted. 

Beiore Deep Handle returned to the " Mitre," he asked his 
cousin for his vote and interest. 

"I cannot vote for you. Handle," said the other, kindly, for 
he thought if his uncle's son could get into ParUament, and 
begin to take a serious interest in politics, it might have a favour- 
able effect on his character. " It would be contrary to my prin- 
ciples. But I have no great admiration for your opponent ; and I 
promise you one thing : I will do no more than vote for him, and 
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I shall neither 6peak nor in any way use my influence in his 
faronr or against you." 

This answer was very satisfactory to Deep Randle. His 
consin had considerable influence in the borough, and was just 
then rery popular, and he had greatly feared that Bed Bynng- 
ion woald be among the Liberal candidate's most active 
supporters. 

Blezzard*s services on this day, so remarkable in the annals of 
Whitebrook, won him both profit and renown. The order he 
received from Twister was followed by several others. He opened 
a valuable connection with the firm of which Mr. Stubbins was 
the head, and the mention of his name in the pa]9ers brought 
him business from many other quarters. 

John Gully was less fortunate ; for albeit he received g^eat 
praise, which was very grateful to him, he received some- 
thing else, which has embittered his life ever since. The week 
after the fight, when he was hurrying, just as the factories were 
" loosing," from the Bainbow inn to Whitebrook station, a 
group of lads in clogs and lasses in shawls saluted him, amid a 
chorus of laughter, as " Salamander Jack." The cry was taken 
up by others, and it followed him all the way to the booking- 
office door. A similar unpleasant incident nappened a few 
weeks later. The nickname still sticks to him ; and John finds it 
so very disagreeable that he is seriously thinking of disposing of 
his Whitebrook business to some brother snip who has not 
earned unenviable fame by exchanging the goose of peace for 
the salamander of war. 



CHAPTEB XLII. 

DEEP handle's little GAME. 

PoTJB thousand and fifty votes for Bandle Byvington, of Deep- 
dene Park, gentleman ; three thousand four hundred and ninety 
for Jeremiah Hopps, of Whitebrook, brewer, was the result of 
the poll, as announced by the mayor at eleven o'clock p.m. on the 
day of the election. 

Many people were greatly surprised that Deep Bandle had 
won at all ; that he should have won by so large a majority 
astonished aU Whitebrook, and nobody more than Mr. Cliviger 
and himself. 

**I reckoned on a hundred, or, at most a hundred and fifty," 
the astute Thomas said. " But five hundred and sixty ! Tliat 
heats cock-fighting. The Liberals are licked this go, and no 
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mistake. Regularly knocked oat of time, by Jingo! I'dou*t 
think they'll come up to the scratch at all the next time. At 
any rate, they'll not run old Hopps, though he has a hundred 
and fifty tied houses, and no end of tin." 

The times were critical, political feeling ran high, and the 
election excited considerable attention as well in Lancashire as 
in the coimtry at large. All the London papers made it the 
subject of leading articles. The l}nm7ner ooserved that, al- 
though it was a common error to oyer-estimate the importance of 
by-elections, yet the result of the contest at Whitebrook was not 
without its significance, and both of the great political parties into 
which the nation was divided might learn from it a useful lesson. 
It might well serve as a caution to the Tories and a warning to 
the Liberals, and it would be as unwise for the former to regard 
it as a great victory as for the latter to deplore it as' a great 
disaster, etc. 

The Daily Light said that, albeit the Conservatives would 
doubtless hail the election of Mr. Hyvington as an important 
success, as another proof of the Conservative reaction of whicb. 
they were always pretending to discern the signs, and as a pre- 
sage of still more brilliant victories to come, it could be regarded 
at the utmost as no more than a drawn battle. Mr. Byvington 
had triumphed less because he was a Tory than because his 
opponent was a brewer. Whitebrook was one of the soberest 
communities in the kingdom. Many of the electors were tee- 
totalers first and Liberals afterwards. It was against their 
conscience to vote for the producer of an article which they 
looked upon as a thing accursed. They voted for Mr. Ryvinffton, 
in fact, not because they loved him more, but because tney loved 
his opponent less. This was the simple and natural explanation 
of an event which seemed so much to surprise some of the 
Daily Lights contemporaries, and the Daily Light had the ut- 
most confidence that if the Liberals of Whitebrook could fight 
the battle over again with a better candidate, they would retrieve 
their defeat, and return him at the head of the poll. 

At a time when imperial interests were at stake, and the fate 
of England was trenibling in the balance, the Daily Trumpet 
declined to discuss the Whitebrook election from the paltry 
standpoint of party politics. The mental horizon of Mr. Hopps 
seemed to be limited to the narrow, though glorious, islana in 
which he lived. He had never studied, as he was constrained to 
admit, the geography of Kamschatka or the history of Timbuctoo. 
He was tmaware — he did not even seem to suspect — ^that the 
Emperor of China, the King of Siam, and the Mikado of Japan 
had entered into an unholy alliance for the conquest of our price- 
less Empire of the East. Mr. Ryvington was a man of another 
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mould. He advocated a vigorous foreign policy. He was re- 
solved, so far as in him laj, to transmit to our posterity, intact 
and nndiminished, that magnificent heritage which we had re- 
ceived from a long line of heroic ancestors, and, come weal, come 
woe, to retain in onr hands those splendid possessions into which 
Heaven had ordained that we should carry the light of civilisation 
and the blessings of the Gospel. The election of Mr. Byvingtou 
by so splendid and unexampled a majority showed that the great 
heart of Lancashire was true to the best traditions of English 
greatness, and that the teachings of the Daily Trumpet had not 
been in vain. 

Deep Bandle read these effusions with great delight. A 
week ago he had been a nobody — save in his own estimation — 
and now he felt as if all England had its eye upon him. As he 
sat in his room two or three days after the election, a pile of 
papers, every one of which had made him the subject of a lead- 
ing article, on a chair by his side, and a pile of letters addressed 
to " Handle Ryvington, Esq., M.P.," on the table before him, he 
saw himself in imagination the husband of a lady of title and 
fortune, the greatest man in the county — perhaps even a baronet, 
possibly even a peer. The estate he looked upon as already his. 
After those leaoing articles, after the >i;omphments he had re- 
eeired from the papers of his party for having wrested a seat 
from the Liberals, every Tory drawmg-room in London would 
be open to him, and he might choose at his leisure a bride with 
the necessary qualification, and wealth and beauty in addition. 
He began to look upon his father's will, which he had once re- 
garded as a misfortune, as a positive blessing ; for had it not 
caused him to stand for Wnitebrook, an enterprise that, in 
ordinary circumstances, he would never have had the audacity 
to attempt, and placed greatness within his reach P 

" Y^s," thought Handle, as he toyed with his letters (the 
contemplation ox the magic capitals appended to his name 
giving him unspeakable pleasure), "my father knew what he 
was about, after all. He had a long head. If he could only 
have foreseen that, within a twelvemonth of his death, his 
son would be member for the borough, and marry a *lady,' 
he would have died happy. The next thing is to find the 
lady — the sooner the better, perhaps. There is no telling 
what Dora may do. It won't do to be too confident. I must 
not plav the part of the hare in the fable. Encourage Dora to 
fall m love with this Russian fellow, and be looking out myself 
at the same time — ^that is my little game. By Jove! what is 
this?" 

One of the letters was sealed with a coronet. It seemed an 
answer to his thoughts. 

o 
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" Already ! " he exclaim^d, joyfully ; for he was vain enough 
to imagine that the missive might contain an invitation from 
some peer desirous of making his acquaintance ; and he looked 
a second time to see if the letter was really addressed to him. 

Yes, there was no mistake on that point : " Handle By vington, 
Esq., M.P., Whitebrook, Lancashire. 

Then he opened the letter with ffreat circumspection, using 
for the purpose a paper-knife, and taking particuhu: care not to 
damage the seal. He meant to put the envelope (coronet upwards) 
into the card-basket on the drawing-room table, so that all the 
house, and everybody who called, might know what a great man 
he was becoming, and how high and mighty were his friends. 
But no sooner had he cast his eye over the letter than his look 
of elation was exchanged for one of bitter disappointment and 
disgust. 

" Hang that ! " was the new M.F.'s emphatic comment, as he 
threw the coroneted envelope into one comer of the room, and 
the letter into the other. 

After this outburst he fell into a reverie which lasted several 
minutes. Its conclusion was marked by a big thump on the 
table, and an exclamation that seemed to denote some important 
resolve. 

*'I will 1 " he muttered through his set teeth. " It is a chance 
not to be missed. I'll risk it." 

Whereupon he picked up the letter which had caused him so 
much perturbation of spirit, and proceeded to write the reply it 
seemed to demand. The task appeared to be no easy one ; lor, 
although the answer was short, the agony of composition was 
long, and Handle wrote and rewrote his letter many times before 
he got it entirely to his mind. The next thing was to direct 
the missive, after which, with a muttered, *' I'D post this myself," 
he placed the mysterious epistle in his pocket. 

Then he took up the coroneted envelope and the letter which 
had been enclosed therein, and, after a few minutes' painful 
hesitation, threw both into the fire, on the principle, as jhe said 
to himself, that burnt letters, like dead men, teU no tales. This 
done, he rang the belL and ordered the servant who answered 
his summons to teU Giles to bring Topsy round to the front 
door. 

Topsy was a fast-trotting hack, and in less than half an hour 
Deep Kandle was riding up the steep, straggling, and sombre 
street by which Whitebrook is entered from the north. As he 
passed the post-office he dropped into tibe box with his own hands 
the letter that had cost him so much pains to write. Then he 
went on to the warehouse of Messrs. Thomas Gliviger and Co., 
where he foimd the head of the firm standing at the door with a 
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straw ill Ids montli, ezamimn^ with critical eye several cartloads 
of yam wliich were on the point of departure. 

" How's the M.P. for Whitebrook to-day P " he exclaimed, so 
soon as he caught siffht of E^andle. " Won't you come in for a 
moment ? One of these fellows will hold Topsy. Would you 
like her put up P No P All right. Here you, Roger, walk Mr. 
Byvington's mare about. Take care you don't let her stand still 
and get cold." 

" This is my private office, No. 1," said Tom Oliviger, as he 
ushered his visitor into a lajr^e and severely business-like room. 
The furniture consisted of a :&w chairs and a plain writing table, 
strewn with books of account and sampiles of yam. The walls 
were covered with diagrams showing the fluctuations in the 
prices of cotton, yams, consols, and calicoes for twenty years 
back. Over the mantel-piece hung a huge map of the world, on 
which the great ocean steam routes were marked in red lines, 
and the natural productions and principal manufactures of every 
civilised country indicated by an ingenious system of hiero- 
glyphics. 

" This is where I receive my customers and clients. And 
this," he continued, throwing open a glass door, ** is my private 
office, No. 2. Here I receive my particular friends, and now and 
again a customer who is not too strait-laced to enjoy a cigar 
and a glass of sherry." 

The second room was the very converse of the first. The 
furniture and fittings of it were almost luxurious. The walls 
were adorned with pictures of race-horses, prize cattle, hunting 
scenes, and of moving accidents bv flood and field. In place of 
the bi^ map in No. 1 was a portrait of the yam agent nimself , 
and his horse, Jumping Jerry, as they appeared at a certain 
steeplechase (owners up), in which Tom had won the second 
prize, a silver cup, that stood in the centre of the mantel-piece 
under a glass shade. 

" Have a glass of wine, Byvington p " said Oliviger, as soon 
as Ms friend was comfortably seated in a cosy smoking chair, 
at the same time pushing towards him a cig^ box fillld with 
" cabana kings." 

Deep Bandle accepted the offer and helped himself to a 
'* king," and after a short conversation about nothing in particular, 
he imparted to his friend the purpose of his visit. It was to 
inquire about the promissory note for £3,000 he had signed for 
Oliviger some six months previously, which would shortly fall 
due. 

** Oh, the note," said Tom, carelessly, as if it were the merest 
trifle. ** You need not trouble yourseu about that. The bank 
"will renew, and glad to do it " 
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** Bnt I want to know how mncli I liaye to pay, and have a 
squaring up/' urged Handle, who, though not a business man, 
would hardly have been his father's son had he not posseesed 
some business instincts and a keen sense of the value A money. 
" How much has the eleciion cost P " 

" Too soon to teU yet. I have not got the agent's statement^ 
and the bills are not aU in by a long way." 

" But you know how much you have paid so far. You can 
form an idea." 

'' Tes, I can form an idea," returned divider, leaning back 
in his chair, and looking keenly at the M.F. tnrough the smoke 
of his cigar. " There won't be much left out of that bill, perhaps 
nothing at all." 

" Then I shall have it all to pay myself P " said Ryvington, 
repressing with difficulty an almost irrepressible desire to give the 
yam agent a piece of his mind. 

** That is about the size of it," answered the other, coolly* 
** But, as I said just now, the bank will renew, if it's any con- 



vemence." 



No. I think I would rather pay it," rejoined Handle, who, 
though paying in any circumstances was no great pleasure to 
him, had a strong feeling that it would be boui i9i/ra dig. and 
inexpedient for the newfy-elected member for Wnitebrook to 
seem short of money. "But £3,000 is a very heavy sum for 
expenses, isn't itP I never heard of any candidate spending 
more thaii twelve or fourteen hundred at previous elections." 

** Of course you never heard. Do you think candidates are 
so green as to publish in the papers all that they spend P Have 
you never heard of the difference between official and actual ex- 
penses P There are some things a newly-elected member should 
know nothing about, and this is one of them. Leave it all to 
me, and keep yourself as much in the dark as possible. And 
even if your election has cost £3,000, what of that P -Aj® 
there not hundreds who would pay ten times as much to be able 
to write * M.P.' after their names P And there are special reasons 
in your case, you know. You may think what you like, Byving- 
ton, but you are a lucky fellow. Shut your eyes and be thankful, 
that is my advice. As for this promissory note, if you would 
really prefer to pay it, by aU. means do so. The bank will be all 
the reailier to do sometmng of the sort another time. You can 
give me a cheque, and I wfll see to it." 

** What is the use of troubling you, Tom P 1*11 call one of 
these days and take it up myself." 

** As you like, Ryvington," said the other, drily. "And when 
I have got all the accounts in, you shall have a correct statements, 
and the balance, if there be any.' 



j» 
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** I may be going away for a few days next week/' remarked 
Handle, as he rose to take his leave ; " perhaps you will kindly 
look after the hounds for me a bit, and arrange the fixtures.*' 

" Going away and hunting only just beginning ! But perhaps 
there is a 'lady' in the case. Have you heard of a suitable 
partie already P " 

''!N'ot exactly, but it is possible I may hear of one before 
long P " 

" All right," said Tom, with a wink. " I understand. Yes, 
m look an»r the hounds for yon." 

" Confound the fellow's impudence," muttered Handle, as he 
rode slowly homeward. " What business has he to wink at me, 
I should like to know P He is too familiar by half. And that 
iB3,000, 1 am almost sure it's a dead swindle. But what can I 
do P I am in his power, and must just submit, dash him ! — shut 
my eyes, as he says : but I'll be hanged if I am thankful." 

" Yes, I understand," repeated Tom Oliviger, as he helped 
himself to a fourth glass of sherry in his private office No. 2 ; 
" and I understand something else. He means to pay that bill 
himself because he won't trust me with the money. He thinks I 
might apply it to some other purpose, and leave him in the 
lurch, as u my name were not on the note as well as his, the fool. 
He had better not begin to cut up rough ; if he does, I'll deuced 
soon be even with mm. But never mind, I have made £1,500 
out of the transaction — ^not a bad profit on £3,000, and got a 
good lift out of him into the bargain." 

And then Mr. divider tooK a fifth glass of sherry, and 
solaced himself with another cigar. 



CHAPTER XLIII 

MBS. BYVINaTON TALKS TO HER SON. 

Mrs. Rtvinoton never had been a very joyful woman. It 
was her nature, if not her pleasure, to look at the dark side of 
things, and meet trouble half way. But she was not of the 
querulous sort that are constantly complaining, and take a 
delight in confiding their griefs to all who can be persuaded to 
listen thereto; and as her sons generally made light of hor 
anxieties, which in truth were often either exaggerated or 
imaginary, she had fallen into the habit of cherishing her 
sorrows in secret. It was only on special occasions that she 
imparted them even to Handle, who understood her better than 
any one else, and who knew that under a somewhat cold exteiior, 
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dae rather to early traming than to natural bent^ she concealed 
a shrewd nnderstanding and a tender heart. 

One afternoon, a few weeks after the Whitebrook election, 
Bandle entered his mother's room, where she sat alone busied 
with her knitting. She had chosen the room because it over- 
looked the factories. She liked to see the hands pass to and 
from their work, to watch' the carts laden with cotton, coals, and 
pieces, as they went and came. She was never so content as 
when, after the mills were lighted up on a winter evening and 
all was quiet, she could sit in the darkness and listen to the faint 
hum which told her that all was well, that thousands of deft 
fingers were earning good wages for their owners and an honest 
profit (a favourite expression of hers) for her sons. She liked, 
too, to know how the markets were going, whether prices were 
good or bad, and if the concern was solicitous to keep up its 
ancient reputation for fair dealing and good work. 

Albeit she was careful never to say so, Mrs. Byvington had 
a particular pride in her eldest son — ^in his scientific acquire- 
ments, business aptitude, and, above all, in the esteem in which 
he was held by all who loiew him. 

'* I am glad you have come, Handle," she said, as he opened 
the door, for though it was twilight, and she could not mstin- 
guish his features, she had recognised his footstep on the stairs. 
*' I wanted to talk to you.*' 

" About anything particular, mother? " 

" Yes, it is somethmg I have had on my mind for some time, 
but I did not like mentioning it before. I feared you might 
think I was making myself uneasy and troubling you without 
cause. How much longer is Mr. £lalougia going to stay P " 

" Oh, Kalougia is the trouble, is he P " answered Randle, in a 
tone of banter. "Why, I thought you rather liked him. What 
has he done amiss P " 

" I am sorry for him, but I don't like him to be making such 
a long stay. He came for a visit of a few days, and he has now 
been here two months I " 

" You forget, mother ; he is at Deepdene." 

" That makes it all the worse. If he had stayed with us, and 
helped you in the laboratory, as he did at first, I should not have 
minded, but he spends more than half his time at the Park 
hunting and shooting." 

" ^d no wonder, seeing how much they make of hiin. My 
cousin has taken to Kalougia as he never took to anybody 
before. He won't let him come here for a day if he can help 
it." 

" Of course he won't. Cannot you guess why P" 

" You surely don't think " 
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" I think, nay, I am sure, tliat yonr cousin Handle is tryinff 
to make a matcn between this Russian and Dora. If you had 
not been so wrapped up in your business and your experiments 
you would have seen it lone since yourself." 

" Well, that is a new light, mother, and no mistake. I dare, 
say you are right, though. Women have sharper eyes for these 
things than men. Yes, it would suit E/andle's purpose very 
well. But Dora. I don't think Dora cares about I^alougia, do 
you?" 

" I am not sure. I am rather afraid she does. In any case, 
Randle, you ought to take some steps. You were the means of 
bringing Kalougia here, remember, and we know nothing about 
him except what he has told us himself." 

" That is true, mother," said Handle ; " but I think Kalougia 
is a decent fellow for all that." 

" I hope so. But he has been in prison, and it is always 
against a man to have been in prison. I daresay the Russian 
government would give a very different account of him from 
what he gave us. Be that as it may, I should be very sorry for 
Dora to marry him, on several grounds." 

*• So should I. As I have said, I think Kalougia is a man of 
honour ; still we know nothing of his antecedents except what 
he has told us himself ; of his means we know even less, and his 
prospects do not seem to be particularly brilliant. It would be 
an imprudent marriage, to say the least, and, what I should par- 
ticularly regret, Dora would lose every vestige of interest in her 
father's estate. For you may depend upon it, that now Randle 
is in Parliament, he will not be long in finding the sort of wife 
he wants." 

" And there is another reason that weighs with me more than 
any other," said Mrs. Ryvington, in a tone of great earnestness. 
" I don't like to say it, but I very much fear Mr. Kalougia is an 
infidel. He has only been twice with us to church, and I noticed 
that he yawned several times during the sermon. Yet I am sure 
they were excellent discourses. Mr. Owlett knows the truth, 
and proclaims it with no uncertain voice. And did not Mr. 
Kalougia say something about those Nihilists who died in 
prison, or were executed., being at rest ? How does he know 
they are at rest ? I do not think, from what he said, that they 
were converted persons. If you could get a lord for her," 
continued the old lady, after a pause, of which her son did not 
avail himself to offer any observation, "a nice, steady young 
man, of proper principles — that would be the best." 

*' That is very easily said, mother ; but how would you go 
about it P " Randle, though inwardly much amused, remarked, 
with becoming gravity. 
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** I think it miglit be done," replied Mrs. Byyingion, in a 
tone which implied that she had thought the matter well over. 
''Mr. Pleasington has aeents in London; I once heard yonf 
father say th^ were a weU-connected firm. Now, why conld not 
they be asked to look ont for a suitable person — if it were made 
worth their while, I mean. I am snre there is many a nobleman's 
son who would be glad to marry Dora, if they onfy knew." 

"And her money," put in Randle, with a laugh. "Un- 
questionably. But how about DoraP Suppose she refuses to 
have anything to do with your nice young nobleman of correct 
principles P " 

" That is a difficulty-— the chief difficulty, one might say ; for 
Dora is very wilful. Still I think it might be got over. I would 
not introduce the young man in his true character all at once. 
For instance, if his name was Lord, Lord " 

" Lord Tom Noddy," suggested Handle. 

" Lord Tom Noddy ! " said Mrs. Ryvington, pensively. " It 
seems to me that I have heard that name before — or seen it in a 
book. But never mind that. Well, in that case I would intro- 
duce him to Dora as Mr. Thomas Noddy. We might have 
him here for a few days ; or Mr. Pleasington would perhaps 
invite him — ^he has a very nice house— and not tell her 
he was a lord until she began to take an interest in the yoiing 
man.*' 

" How if she did not take an interest in him, mother P " 

" I hope she would take an interest in him. Li any case, 
we should have the satisfaction of knowing that we had done 
our best and left no stone unturned. And ii nothing came of it, 
no harm would be done." 

** It might be a terrible disappointment for the nice young 
nobleman, fliough." 

" That wouEl not matter much. Men are not affected by 
disappointments as women are. And if he failed to please her 
he would have nobody to blame but himself, you know." 

" Well, mother," said Handle, with perfect seriousness, ** I 
think I must mention your scheme to Mr. Fleasin^on, and see 
if he is willing to play the part in it you assign to him. But the 
first thing is to see Dora, and find ont if she is at all spoons on 
Kalougia. Whether or not he is on her does not matter, I 
suppose. If I appeal to her in the double character of cousin 
and guardian, I ttiink that she will tell me." 

" I am sure she will. I never knew a more open girl ; and 
she always was fond of you, Handle. Oh, if it might only havo 
pleased tne Lord ■ " 

" Never mind that, mother," interposed her son. " I'll tell 
you what I'll do. 1*11 ride over to the Park to-morrow afternoon. 
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My eonsm and Kalonffia are goins^ on a shooting ezcnrsion, 
Bobert tells me, and I daresay I shalL find Dora alone, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, there will be nobody with her but 
her aunt Ford." 



CHAPTER XLiy. 

MUTUAL CONFIDENCES. 

When Bandle rode up the avenue at Deepdene on his visit to 
Dora, the day was far spent. A keen frost had hardened the 
roads and rarified the air, and trees and hills were sharply 
defined in the ruddy light of the setting sun. Handle was 
musing on the singular chance that had brought him into so 
close relations with Kalougia, and asking himself what might be 
the issue of their acquaintance — ^how his cousin would answer 
the question he had come to ask her, and how he should put it 
to her, when, at a turn in the road, he caught sight of the object 
of his thoughts a few yards in advance of him. 

A minute afterwards he was by her side. 

As she turned to greet him he thought he had never seen Dora 
looking so well. The sadness of her attire, for she still wore 
mourning, was in striking contrast with the brightness of her 
face, and it seemed to Bandle that there was a light in her eye 
he had never seen there before. 

" This is indeed a pleasure," she exclaimed, as he slid from 
his horse and offered her his arm. ** It seems an age since I 
saw you. I was beginning to fear you were forgetting me, and 
that, you know, would be a double dereliction oi duty — for are 
you not my guardian, and am I not vour ward ? " 

" I was never in less danger of forgetting you than now, my 
dear Dora, though it is more than a fortnight since we met ; and 
my presence here this afternoon is proof that I am not derelict 
to my duty as one of your guardians." 

" Oh, then, you have come to see me about business. "What 
iflitRan?" 

" Well, if it is not exactly business, it is something that con- 
cerns you very nearly. But where is all the world ? " 

" If you mean my brother and Ser — Mr. Kalougia — all our 
world has gone a-shooting, and won't be back for an hour or 



more." 



"God bless me!" thought Handle, "she nearlv called him 
Sergius ; that does not bode well for my mission, I m afraid." 

" What is it, Ran," said Dora, after pausing for a reply — 
** this something that so nearly concerns me ? " 
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" WeU, I think the best way of entering on the subject is to 
ask yon a question." 

" As my gnardian ? " 

" No, Dora ; I would rather not put it in that light. I would 
rather ask it as your cousin who, when you were a wee baby, 
and he was a small boy, dandled you on his knee ; who romped 
with you when you were a little girl ; who has always loved you 
as a brother, and who promised your father on his death-bed to 
cherish you as a sister. 

Dora placed her hand in his, as she used to do when they 
were children together. 

" Dear brother Ran," she said, " ask and I will answer." 

" How do you like Sergius Kalougia P " 

"Is there any reason why I should not like him, Ran?" 
answered the girl, softly, with drooping eyes, while a blush, 
bright as the setting sun, overspread race and neck. 

" I know no reason why you should not like him — I like him 
myself ; but there are good reasons why you should not — it is 
best to speak plainly — ^why you should not love him." 

Here Randlc paused; but as his cousin made no sign lie 
continued : 

" He is a foreigner and a stranger ; that alone is sufficient 
reason why. As I have said, I like Kalougia. I like him very well. 
I believe he is a man of honour — ^a gentleman, in fact. But I am 
not infallible — I may easily be mistaken. All we know of his 
antecedents is of his own telling, recollect; and, although I have 
faith in the man, I should not consider it right to act on that 
assumption in any important matter — to accept him as a partner, 
for instance — without some independent testimony to his good 
faith." 

" Is that all, Ran ? " said Dora, quietly. 

" Not by a great deal,*' returned Randle, who, albeit he felt 
he was labouring in vain, considered it his duty to say all he had 
come to say. " Kalougia is an exile, a man without a home, and 
married liie without a home seems something like a contradic- 
tion in terms. And I am not qaite sure that, even if he were 
allowed to return to Russia, it would be any better (I mean for 
his wife, if he should marry some English girl). You know 
what wild ideas he has about politics and that. He would be 
mixing himself up with those secret societies again, and either 
get sent to Siberia, or worse. In any case, Dora, I don't think 
you would like to become a Russian, and pass all your life away 
from England and the friends who love you. I cannot tell you 
how much it would grieve me, Dora, and I know my mother 
would be very sorry. Still that is nothing; at least not very 
much. Your happiness is my chief concern.** 
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" Dear Handle," she exclaimed, ** how good you are ! I know 
yonr only object is my happiness, and I take all that you have 
said in good part. But it is too late. Sergius and 1 are en- 
gaged!" 

" So soon," said her cousin, m a hurt voice ; " and neither of 
yon thought fit to tell me ? " 

" Oh, don't speak in that way, Ran. It was only last niffht, 
and, if Sergius had not promisea to go with my brother to-day, 
yon would nave been informed this very morning. He is going 
to see you to-morrow. "We both wanted you to know before 
anybody else." 

"I am afraid it has been a very hasty afPair," returned 
Randle, regretfully. **I did not think KsJougia would have 
taken advantage " 

" Do not blame Sergius, please,*' interposed Dora, with some 
feeling ; '' if he is to blame, so am I. Let me tell you all about 
it. Perhaps it will come better from me than from Sergius j for 
I want you not only to sanction our engagement, both as cousin 
and guardian, but to help us with the others, who, I daresay, will 
consider me very foolish. You must not blame Sergius. He 
won my heart without intending it, as Othello won the heart of 
Desdemona — by telling his story. Oh, how I pitied him ! and 
pity, you know, is akin to love. And then he told me afterwards 
many more things about his home and his early life ; and he is 
so good and so brave, so considerate for others and so self- 
sacrificing, that I — we are speaking as brother and sister, you 
know. Ran — that I could not help liking him. But I did not 
know that I loved him, or suspect that he was necessary to my 
happiness, until yesterday. I felt pleasure in his company, and 
thought a great deal about him in his absence— that was ail. It 
came upon me like a flash. I was in the conservatory cutting 
some flowers, when Mr. Kalougia came in, looking very serious 
and resolute. I had never seen him in such a mood before. He 
had come to tell me, he said, that he would have to leave Deep- 
dene early on Thursday morning ; and, as he might not see me 
alone to-aay, he wanted to take that opportunity of saying how 
grateful he was for all my kindness and hospitafity, ana how he 
should never forget the sympathy I had always expressed for the 
martyrs and heroes of Russian Uberty. 

" Oh, Ran, I cannot tell you how I felt when I heard him say 
that. It seemed as if the light of the sun had suddenly gone 
out. I knew then for the first time that I loved him ; but 1 did 
not know that he loved me. 

" * But you will come back,' T said ; * you are only going to 
Redscar. We shall meet again.' 
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*'*No, Miss Ryvington, I must go away. I must leare 
Whitebrook, never, I fear, to return/ 

** I went on cutting mj flowers. I feared to look at him, and 
I dared not trust mjself to speak. 

" * You will not think ill of me, Miss Ryvin^n,' he con- 
tinued ; and his voice, which a moment before haa seemed hard 
and unfeeling, was now soft and low. 

" * Oh, why should I think ill of you ? ' I exclaimed. 

" ' It is a saying we have in B/Ussia when we are parting with 
a friend, and I thought perhaps ' 

** And then he paused, as if unable to ^o on. I gave a fleet- 
ing glance at his face— our eyes met, and I saw that his were 
SSea with tears. 

" * But why must you go away, Mr. Kalougia P ' I asked. 

'' ' Because I have indulged in a hopeless love, Miss Ry- 
vington.' 

" That was his answer ; and then, Ran, I cannot tell you 
what happened. My head was in a whirl. I suppose I must 
have said something. I only know thai I found my hands in his, 
and — and he discovered that his love was not hopeless, and — ^I 
felt verv happy. Ran. Then he told me how my nkeness to his 
sister ZTeneide had made him love me almost from the first ; how, 
though he had struggled against it, his love had deepened, how 
at last he had resolved to tear himself away, for he did not 
think, he said, that I could love, or that any of my friends would 
allow me to marry, a poor exile like him. You may fancy what 
I said. I told him I knew differently. I told him I was sure 
you would be a friend; as for the others, I do not suppose 
they will make any difficul^, and, if they do, I shall soon be my 
own mistress, you know. Sergius wanted to tell my brother last 
night. Oh, he is the soul of honour. Ran, and so thoughtful. 
But I would not let him. I wanted you to know first, dear old 
Ran." 

" You may count on your brother's consent with the utmost 
confidence," observed Randle, drily. 

'' I know what vou mean. He wUl get all the estate. Let 
him ; I don't want it. Ran. I have got something better, the 
love of a good man. And I shall have some fortune, you know ; 
and Sergius has an estate, I think, and he has his profession. 
Oh ! we shall do verv well. Ran ; but he will talk to you about all 
that. And as for what you were saying just now, Sergius said 
you would of course want to know something more about him, 
and that you could write to the Russian ambassador in London, 
who would give every information. And he is not going back t-o 
Russia. He has given his word — we — he shall live in England. 
Now, Ran, are you satisfied now ? " 
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And the girl looked np to her consin with a face so bright, 
BO Bmiling» so full of eagerness and happiness, that none but the 
veriest chnrl conld have helped smiling in return, and Handle, not 
being a chnrl, did smile in retom. 

" You approve. Ban; I knew you would." 

" I suppose I must. Even if 1 did not, it would come to the 
same thing in the end ; for, as you say, you will soon be your 
own mistress and able to dispose of yourself as you list. And I 
freely admit that what you tell me removes some of the objec- 
tions I suggested just now. It is rather droll, though, is it not, 
for a IN'ihmst to name the Ambassador of Russia as one of his 
references." 

*' Sergius is not a Nihilist, Ban ; you know he is not. He is 
only a Kevolutionist,'' said Dora, with as much warmth as if she 
were resenting a personal imputation. 

"A BevSutionist, then, if you insist on the distinction," 
returned Bandle, with an amused smile at his cousin's impetu- 
osity. " There is one thing more I have to say, and after what 
Las passed I am not sure that I ought to say it. Yet if I do not, 
somebody else may, and you had better be prepared. Just be- 
fore I left home my mother was saying — ^you know what impor- 
tance she attaches to religion — ^that she feared Kalougia was an 
infidel." 

"That's because he does not like Mr. Owlett's sermons, I 
suppose. I am an infidel, too, then, for I do not like them ; and 

1 do not think you do, either. Ban." 

*' My mother is mistaken, Dora," Bandle went on ; " Kalougia 
is not an infidel. He is a man of intensely religious character ; 
nevertheless he is not a Christian." 

** Butu Bandle, how can that be — ^religious, yet not a Ohris- 
tianP" 

" I mean that a man who has done the things he has — sacri- 
ficed himself for others, and suffered martyrdom for a cause 
from which he cannot possibly reap any personal benefit— must 
have a faith in the invisible — somethm^ that cannot be seen, 
handled, or proven — whether he admits it or not. But he pro- 
fesses not to believe in the immortality of the soul, which is the 
beginning and the end of revealed religion. I am not blam- 
ing him, mind ; people are little more responsible for their be- 
liefs than for their existence. If I had been exposed to similar 
influences, I daresay I should have had similar views. Perhaps 
vou will sav it is no business of mine what Kalougia thinks ; but 
it was I who brought him here, you know, and it would not be 
right to keep anyuiing back from you. My sole motive in what 

2 have said is your happiness, dear Dora." 

" You are very kind, Ban, and I am truly sorry Sergius is 
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not a believer. But don't yon think that is a good reason why — 
why P" 

" Why he should have a wife who is a believer? " said Randle, 
completing the sentence. " Well, perhaps you are right, Dora. 
And!^Kalongiais not a stiff-necked unbeliever. I never met a 
man with a mind more open to conviction. Who knows that you 
may not bring him to a better way of thinking P But you should 
think what you will say when people ask why he does not go to 
church." 

" He will go to church with me/' returned the girl with great 
decision, ** and that will stop their mouths. Besides, people say 
such absurd things. It has been said that you are a free- 
thinker, Ban." 

*^ And so I am, if thinking for himself and not caring for 
parson-made creeds makes a man a free-thinker. But I am a 
believer in the Old Book for aU that, Dora. I don't go to it for 
history or science, and I no more believe in the verbal infallibility 
of it than I believe in the infallibility of the Pope. The Bible is 
like crude ore which, amid a mass of foreign matter, contains 
true gold. To those who have faith and are willing to learn, it 
reveals the Divine will. That is all I want. It lightens my 
footsteps through the world, helps me to do my duty, and makes 
life worth living. I do believe that if a man reads the book and 
strives, however much he may stumble and fall, to follow its 
teachings, and listens to the higher voice within him, he will be 
both happier and better. I should f aU into black despair if I 
thought this world was all — ^if I could not, as Tennyson says, look 
forward to 

" * Some far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.* 

I don't know why I am talking to you in this strain, Dora. It 
must be that we are both in a mood for mutual confidence. I am 
not sure that I ever told anybody as much of my opinions on 
religion before. I never told my mother, and she guesses rather 
than knows that I do not think as she thinks, and as she brought 
me up to think. I daresay, though, if the truth were known, she 
believes that I shall come round to her views in the end, and 
prays that I may. You are right in supposing that I don't much 
care for old Owlett's sermons — to say the truth, there are few 
sermons I do care for. But it would pain her if I did not go 
with her to church, and so I go. Dear old mother, she is as good 
as gold in spite of her old-£u3hioned ways. And now, I think, 
we have about finished our talk. I do most sincerely hope you 
w^ be happy in your love. I would rather you had chosen an 
Englishman ; but unless I am greatly mistaken Kaloug^a^ is a 
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ime man, and will make yon a good hnsband. May God bless 
you both ! " 

And he bent down and gave Dora a brotherly kisa 

'' Thank yon, B^in, so much. Sergins will thank yon, too. 
He feared so much yon wonld be against it. Oh ! Riui/' con- 
tinned the girl, looking np to him with swimming eyes, ** I wish 
Jron could be happy too. Tell me, now, tell me truly, don't you 
ove Lady Muriel ? " 

*' I might have done, perhaps," said Bandle, dreamily, ** if 
circumstances had been more f ayonrable. But it is better as it is 
— ^better not to think of it — ^the distance between us is too 
great." 

" Nonsense ! " exclaimed Dora, stamping her foot impatiently 
on the ground. " There is some great mistake. I am sure there 
is. The Lindisfames could never intend to treat you so cruelly. 
At any rate, they are human. Let me write to Lady Muriel. 
She would not take it amiss from me, I am sure. 1 will not 
compromise you in the least — do let me." 

" Never, Dora. I forbid vou to do anything of the sort," 
replied Bandle, almost sternly. '*It is better as it is, I tell 
you." 

And then, after saying that he should be glad to see Kalougia 
at Kedscar in the mormng, and giving Dora another cousinly 
kiss Jbe mounted his horse and rode away. 

That same night, before Bandle sought his couch, he took the 
withered bunch of forget-me-nots, given to him by Lady Muriel, 
from the drawer in wmch he had so long ago laid them. 

" Shall I throw them away P " he asked himself. " They are 
but the shadow of a dream, and only serve to keep alive a pamf ul 
memory." 

But after a few moments' hesitation he restored the poor 
flowers to their place, muttering as he did so, ** What a fool I 
am! Why cannot I forget her P " 



OHAPTEB XLV. 

A HABD CASE. 



All seemed to be going well with Deep Bandle, or Mr. Byving- 
ton, as he now expected to be called, and generally was called. 
He had been member for Whitebrook nearly four months, and 
he liked the honour and consideration the position brought him 
exceedingly. He had even dined at Stalmme Hall, for, although 
Sir Godfrey Stalmine still looked on the retired manufacturer's 
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Bon as a good deal beneath him, the squire of Deepdene had 
dished the Whitebrook Whiffs, and the old Tory baronet would 

Srobably not have hesitated to inyite our ghostly foe himself to 
inner if his satanic majesty had wrestecL an equally important 
seat from the hated Liberals. 

Another source of satisfaction was the approaching marriage 
of Dora with " that Russian f eUow," as Mr. ^^rington occasion- 
ally described his future brother-in-law. His cousin had be- 
haYcd very well in the affair, he told Tom Cliyiger. Old Flea- 
sington, and Yardley, and Mrs. Byvington were a good deal 
against the match at first, bnt Red Randle had brought them 
afi round, and the engagement had received the approval of the 
trustees and of every member of the two families. 

Red Randle had written about Kalougia to Count Dimitri 
Dragamanoffsky, one of the attachSa of the Russian embassy in 
Lonaon (Dora was mistaken in supposing that her lover intended 
to name the ambassador himself as his reference), and received 
a reply in every way satisfactory. Sergius Kalongia, the Count 
said, was a man of honour, and belonged to an honourable family. 
As to the value of his property, the Count, not having been 
lately in Russia, was unable xo give precise information ; but on 
this point, as on all others that concerned him, Sergius Kalougia's 
representations might be implicitly trusted. The only thing he 
knew against Sergius Kalougia was his revolutionary opinions ; 
but as he was now an exile, and had given his word not to 
meddle with politics during the Czar's pleasure, and as the 
Count understood that Mr. Randle R^vington was fully acquain- 
ted with Sergius Kalougia's Socialistic sentiments, the Count 
did not deem it his duty to make any further reference thereto ; 
and he begged his correspondent to accept the assurance of his 
distinguished consideration. 

"Wnen Randle, on Dora's behalf, mentioned the engagement 
to his co-trustees, they received the news with decided disfavour. 
Mr. Fleasington seemed greatly annoyed. He said that, if Miss 
Ryviagton was resolved not to marry an English nobleman, she 
might at least marry an English gentleman ; and he declared, 
with an old-fashioned oath, that nothing should ever induce him 
to consent to her marriage with a beggarly foreigner. 

"Them's exactly mv sentiments also," said Yardley, who 
thereupon asked Randle if it was not the habit of Russian 
gentlemen to clout (he meant knout) their wives every Saturday 
night, and received his assurance to the contrary with a smile of 
complete incredulity. 

But when RandUe pointed out to his friends that, seeing Dora 
would so soon be of age, it made very little difference to her 
whether they gave their consent or not, and produced the 
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attaehS*8 letter, they saw the matter in qnit'e another light. The 
letter, written on a big sheet of foolscap, bearing the Bossiaii 
Imperial eagle at the top and the Count's wonderful signature 
at the bottom, made a great impression. 

'' I regard this as a highly satisfactory communication," ob- 
served the lawyer, as he handed the letter to Yardley. "Mr. 
Ealougia is evidently a gentleman, although he is a foreigner." 

" He mun [must] be a mon of importance," said Yardley, 
as he vainly tried to spell the Count's signature. '* What do you 
call him?" 

" Sergiujs — ^Mr. Sergins Xalougia/' answered Mr. Pleasington, 
rather surprised at the question. 

" I doirt mean him. I mean this t'other. Timothy Drago. 
monoffisdonky, I read it." 

** It is nearly as bad. Count Dimitri Dragamanoffsky is the 
gentleman's name." 

** Bi' th' mon, it is waur," said Yardley, with a laugh. " I 
don't wonder at there being Nihilists, or owt else, in a country 
where they have such names as that." 

As touching money, Handle informed his co-tmstees that 
Kalougia not only desired, but insisted, that every shilling of 
Dora's fortune, present and to come, should be strictly tied up 
and settled on her for her own separate use. 

Legal business is always satisfactory to lawyers, though not 
always to their clients, and the prospect of drawing Dora's 
marriage settlements restored to Mr. Pleasington all his wonted 
good humour. He expressed the opinion, moreover, that, every- 
thing considered, Dora might perhaps do worse, especially as 
Randle was able to assure mm that Kalougia, though not a rich 
man, had a fair estate. 

It would have been more, the latter said, if he had not spent 
so much money in " the cause," and a great deal less, probably, 
if his long imprisonment and subsequent exile had not constrained 
him to an involuntary economy. 

As Kalougia could not go back to Russia, and did not want 
to go anywhere else, it was arranged that he and Dora should 
live at Hedscar Hall, where Dora was bom. So everything was 
settled to everybody's satisfaction, not excepting Mrs. feyvington, 
who, on receiving her niece's assurance that Sergius had agreed 
to attend with her regularly the means of grace, gave Dora a kiss 
and expressed a hope that their union mi^t be blessed. 

All was going so well with Deep Randle, indeed, that he 
began to think nothing would ever go wrong with him; and 
he had cause for further contentment in the fact that he had 
lately made an acquaintance which he believed would eventually 
lead to the fuU consummation of his hopes. True, he had not 
P 
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yet ventured to "pop the question;'' bnt in less tlum a week 
Parliament would meet, his sojourn in London could not fail to 
^ive him opportunities for the prosecution of his suit which he 
at present lacked, and he made no doubt that, before the end of 
the session, he should be the husband of a ** lady " and the sole 
owner of Deepdene. 

Thus ran Mr. Ryvinirton's wakinfif dream as he lay in bed 
one mominga month or i^o before the time fixed for Ms sister's 
marriage. let though his prospects were so bright, and his 
thoughts so pleasant, Deep Kandle was ill at ease. His head 
ached, and he was suffering from that moral and physical nausea 
with which Nature punishes over-indulgence at the table. The 
evening before he had dined at Tom Cnviger's with a party of 
bachelors, composed chiefly of his political supporters. There 
had been heavy drinking, as there generally was at the yam 
agent's parties ; the new M.P., as he generally did, had taken 
"Kindly to his liquor," and the connting of his unhatched chickens 
and his reflections anent his matrimonial schemes, were inter- 
spersed with mental, and sometimes audible, cursings of his host 
for having pressed mm to drink, and his own f oUy for yielding 
to his host's seductions. 

At length, daylight having appeared, Mr. B»yvington rang 
his bell and ordered his man to bring a brandy and soda. It 
would *' pull him together," he thought. The dose having had 
the desired effect, he asked for tea and the papers. 

But he was in an essentially bad humour, and if the editor of 
the sheet he first glanced at could have heard his comments 
thereon, he would not have felt particularly flattered. 

'* * The duty of members of the House of Commons in the 
approaching parliamentary session,' " he muttered. *' What con- 
ceited beggars these newspaper writers are ! Why, this fellow 
talks as if he were wiser than Queen, Lords, and Commons all 
put together ! * We, we, we 1 ' Confound him and his wees. I 
should like to shove his wretched paper down his miserable 
throat. And even his news is worth nothing. * Another child 
murder.' Who cares about children being murdered ? Let 'em 
be murdered. * Murderous outrage in Ireland.' That is no news. 
It would be news worth telling, now, if there had been no outrage. 
* Sir Hooker Poker, M.P., and Mr. Merrygoround, M.P., on the 
state of the country.' Stupid fools ! what do they know about 
the state of the country P And a nice lot of rot they seem to 
have been taking too. But they will never be M.P.'s again — 
at least not for the county — sure to get turned out at the next 
election. Sharp says. Gad, I never saw a paper with less news 
in all my life, and the little there is is the merest fribble. Hallo, 
what's this r " And Deep Bandle jumped out of bed suddenly as 
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if a small earthquake liad propped him therefrom, and, danciug 
wildly round the room, uttered imprecations both loud and deep. 
Then he looked at the newspaper a second time, and after cou- 
vincing himself that there was really no mistake about it, that 
it was only too true, he took another sip of brandy, this time 
to steady his nerres, and proceeded as fast as possible to dress 
himself. 

The news in this newsless journal which had thrown Mr. 
Byvinfi^n into so violent agitation was an announcement that 
the Prune Minister had decided, for reasons best known to him- 
self, on an immediate dissolution of Parliament. The writs were 
to he out in a few days, and the elections would probably begin 
the following week. 

It was certainly rather rough on Deep Bandle to be so 
summarily deprived of an honour he had enjoyed so short a time 
and bought at so high a price— to be turned out of- Parliament 
before he had seen the inside of the House of Commons. There 
were other considerations, too, which caused him serious disquiet, 
and he reached Mr. Oliviger's office boiling over with rage and 
sick with disappointment. 

The yam agent calmed his excitement by telling him that 
there would be no contest ; that he might count with the fullest 
confidence on a walk over. 

** The Liberals won't fight," he said. " We gave them such 
a drubbing the other day that they won't toe the scratch again 
in a huny. I'll lay three to one they don't. Besides, they 
haven't a man worth a straw. They'll have nothing more to do 
with old Hopps ; they've had enough of him already. There's 
nobody else in the borough that'll stand, whom they could run 
with any hope of success ; and as for a stranger, why, if an angel 
from heaven were to offer himself, and he was not a ratepayer, 
Whitebrook wouldn't have him. Keep up your pecker " (slapping 
Mr. B*yvington on the back, to that gentleman's great disgust). 
" It's only a bit more speech-making — the old address will do — 
and canvassing, and Bichard wiU be himself again." 

** How much ?" asked the ex-M.P., whose spirits this harangue 
did not seem much to raise. 

" Oh, a mere trifle. Five hundred ought to do it this time, I 
think." 

" That will make my seat have cost me exactly at the rate of 
£1,000 a month for the time I have held it," groaned the late 
member. *' You may say what you Hke, Tom, I call it a dashed 
hard case." 

In the after-part of the same day a hastily convened meeting 
of the leading Liberals of the town was held at the " Rainbow, 
to consider whether or not they should attempt to win back the 
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seat they had so lately lost. Though they were not so downcast 
as Cliyiger supposed, there was no question of nmning two 
candidates. But there was a strong feeling that, with a really 
good man, they had a very fair chance of retaming one. A 
name was mentioned which met with general approval. Bat 
conld the owner of the name be prevaued on to stand P That 
was the question. The doubt could only be solved, as Twister 
put it, by " axing," and a deputation was named to wait forthwith 
on this " really good man, and ask him, if necessary entreat 
him, to step into the breach and lead the Liberal forlorn hope. 



CHAPTER XLVL 

BED RYVINGTON IS "AXED." 

Bed BfYYiNOTOir was in his private office discussing with his 
head mechanic, Jim Filings, the details of a scheme he had 
determined to put into immediate operation for warming by steam 
a row of cottages, situated near the factory, and by enabling 
their occupants to dispense, wholly or partly, with fires, effect 
an important economy in their consumption of coal. Pipes, con- 
nected with one of the boilers, were to be laid in the dwellings 
in question, and arranged in such fashion that they would not 
only efficiently heat them, but boil water and perform all ordinary 
cooking operations — do everything culinary, in fact, save brown 
meat and toast bread. If the plan proved a success, Bandle 
meant to apply it to aU the cottages owned by the concern. 

" I'm nobbut feared as some on 'em will be blowing theirselves 
up," observed Jim Filings, after he had received his master's 
instructions ; " they're terrible goamless [stupid] about pipes 
and valves and cocks, and such like, some folks is — specially 
women." 

** Nonsense, Jim ! How can they blow themselves up P The 
apparatus will be almost self-acting, and safer than either gas 
or the closed kitchen boilers, which so often burst in frosty 
weather." 

" It will be a great boon to your workpeople," said Xalougia, 
who was present, and took mucn interest in tne scheme, "and no 
great cost to you." 

" No, it will not involve any great outlay, and I do not think 
it will run away with very much steam, that, however, remains 
to be seen. But you are mistaken if you suppose I mean to make 
the tenants a present of all this, for I intend to make an addition 
to the rent of the cottages, sufficient to give us a fair interest on 
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oar outlay and cover the cost of steam. Don't jou Bee that it 
is to the advantage of the hands themselves that we should do 
soP" 

" Not exactly. It seems to me that you are going to deprive 
the boon of much of its value." 

** Not at all. I don't look upon it as a boon, if by that you 
mean a gift. People prize a thing all the more if thoy pay for 
it, and I want to encourage others to adopt the same system, if 
it answers, by making a commercial success of it. Philan- 
thropy is a very fine motive, but a safe 5 per cent, tells more 
with common folks ; and we must take the world as we find it, 
Mr. Kalougia. As for the hands, unless I am greatly out in my 
calculations, the balance of advantage will be very much in their 
favour. Even supposing the steam and interest on outlay cost 
them as much as coal would cost them — and I am sure they will 
not — ^they will be gainers. Have you ever thought of the 
trouble and misery of kindling a kitchen fire (and the kitchen 
is where workpeople live, remember) on a cold winter's morning P 
Even at the best it takes a good hour to get the place well 
warmed ; and if a woman wants to prepare a cup of coffee for a 
husband who has to be at his work at six o'clock, she must be 
down at five at the latest. But with the plan I propose, the 
house will be warm night and day ; and in five minutes after 
going downstairs a housewife may have the family breakfast on 
the table. It will lighten the labour of a working-class house- 
hold by one half, and make home pleasanter for all. I have 
more faith in schemes of this sort for rendering life easier for 
the multitude than in most social and political remedies of the 
heroic sort — ^though, so far as sweeping abuses away, you will 
find few more ardent reformers than I am. That reminds me of 
the election. You have been to Whitebrook this afternoon, 
Kalougia. Did you hear what they are going to do there P Is my 
cousin goin^ to stand again P I can imagine the rage he will 
be in. And it is rather hard for a fellow to be turned out of his 
seat before he has had time to get warm in it." 

At this moment Bob came in, looking very much excited. 

"I say, Ran, here's a lot of people wanting to see you — such 
a lot." 

" A deputation from the hands, I suppose. What's wrong ? " 

"No, a deputation from Whitebrook. Twister, Stubbins, 
Striver, old ana young Hopps, and a dozen or two more." 

'* Qod bless me — ^what on earth ! But ask them to come in, 
Bob. I must not keep them waiting." 

Whereupon the door was thrown open, and in marched a 
deputation, of dimensions so portentous that Bandle had to 
le&eat before it until he was literally driven into a comer. 
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*' This is indeed an unexpected pleasure, gentlemen," he said, 
with a pnzzled look, when the crowd had filed into the room. 
" If you had only given me a little notice of your coming, I 
would have provided a few more seats." 

"Never mind about offering us seats," replied Twister. 
** "We have come to ofPer you one." 

" You have come to offer me a seat ? " returned Red Rjrying- 
ton, who now for the first time began to divine his visitors' 
object. 

" Yes," answered Twister, who was so much in earnest that he 
actually forgot for a minute or two to express himself in his 
native Doric, " to offer you a seat in Parliament — io make a 
Hem P. of you. We want you to stand for Whitebrook in the 
Liberal interest. We think you are better qualified for the 
position than anybody else in our town, and that, if you will 
come out, you are sure to get in." 

"No, no; I cannot let you say that, Mr. Twister," said 
Randle, deprecatingly; "there are several others who are 
decidedly better qualified than I am." 

" I don't think that is a point we need discuss, Mr. Ryving- 
ton," put in the elder Hopps, who was by no means of Twister's 
opinion as to Handle's being the best qualified man in the 
borough. " It is not altogether a question of claims or qualifica- 
tions. It is a question as to whom we can run with the best 
chance of success. Nobody but you has the slightest chance 
of success ; and if you will not consent to stand we shall be 
obliged to let the Tory candidates have a walk over." 

"But really, gentlemen," pleaded Handle, "I have no 
ambition for parliamentary honours. My work lies here. I am 
fully occupied, and I do honestly believe that I can do more good 
in Whitebrook than in London. I am very, very much obliged 
to you, gentlemen. To be chosen by the Liberal party as a 
candidate is a distinction I never expected ; but I am afraid I 
must decline. Yes, I must decline." 

" No, no, no," cried a dozen voices, " we will not let you 
decline. Mr. Ryvington, you must stand." 

" Don't come to an 'asty decision, Mr. Ryvington ; don't come 
to an 'asty decision," said Stubbins, speaking for the first time. 

" I can quite understand your feelings, Mr. Randle," 
observed Twister, sympathetically. " When I'm in London, I 
always feel as if I was in foreign parts, like. It isn't a bit like 
home, and them Londoners' twang I never coidd abide — ^it isn't 
gradely English^ while as for the fine buildings they talk so 
much about — ^the Parliament House and Buckuigham Palace, 
and such like — ^why, I'd liefer see anew thirty-bay factory with a 
big chimney than all on 'em put together. But it's sometimes 
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amon's duty to make a sacrifice for a cause; folks has deed 
afore now for their j^inciples — martyrs and that mak [sort J 
o' chaps, you know, x ou are a Liberal, aren't you ? " 

Randle admitted the soft impeachment. 

" Well, then, if you willn't come out, Liberal principles will 
suffer, for Whitebrook will be represented by two Tories — 
gradely owd runk [rank] 'uns, too, though one of them is your 
namesake, and you willn't have done your duty. That's the 
way I put it. But think it over, Mr. Bandle, think it over for an 
hour or two, and meet us to-neet, if you'U be so kind, at the 
* Dancing Billy Goat ' in Toad Lane. Th' working men voters 
don't like to come to the ' Rainbow ' — they say it s too fine for 



em. 



" Certainly, Twister, that is the least I can do after the 
trouble you have taken in coming aU the way here to see me,'' 
siud Bandle, grasping eagerl y at the proffered respite, for he 
wanted leisure to refiect, " What time r " 

** Say nine o'clock." 

"Good. I will be at the 'Dancing BiUy Goat' at nine 
o'clock.' " 

"WeU!" exclaimed Bandle, turning to his brother and 
Kalougia, after he had shaken hands with every member of the 
deputation, and the last of them had taken his departure. 

'* Oh, Ran, you will stand, won't you P " said Bob, eafferly. 
" It is true what Twister savs. There is no one in Whitebrodc 
that will make half so good a member as you. And, whether 
you know it or not, you are the most popular man in the town. 
Ever since we refused to join in the lock-out, the hands have 
sworn by you." 

" Your opinion is too fiattering to be true, I'm afraid, Bob," 
said Randle, smiling at the young fellow's impetuosity. " What 
do you think about it, Kalougia P " 

" You must accept this invitation, my friend," replied the 
Russian, earnestly, laying his hand on Randle's shoulder. " I 
think, if I were an Eng^lishman, I should never be content until 
I was a member of the House of Commons. It has its faults, 
bat it has a g^rand history, and it is the oldest and most illus- 
trious legislative assembly in the world. Belong to it. You 
have ideas, and you are honest. The House needs more men of 
your stamp." 

" Is honesty, then, so rare a quality in the most illustrious 
legislative assembly in the world P " said Randle, with a smile. 

** I mean honesty of opinion, courage to speak as you think, 
without fear or favour, neither mindmg whether it vexes your 
party or pleases your constituents." 

*' Tell the truth and shame the devil, you mean. WeU. I 
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Bappose it's every man's duty to do that, whether he is in Parlia- 
ment or not. Bat as for speaking — ^weU, there's only too much 
of that, both in the House and out of it. I should like to see 
less talk and more work. I think I am better here, Kalougia ; 
and I have the interests of the concern to consider, you know. I 
don't quite see my way yet ; but I must make up my mind, I 
suppose, before nine to-ni^t." 

Before going to the ''Dancing Billy Goat," Bandle told his 
mother what had come to pass, and asked her advice. 

" "Well," said Mrs. Ryvington, rubbing her spectacles, and 
making a vain effort to hide the satisfaction which the news of 
her son's having been asked to stand for Whitebrook gave her, 
" it has been several times borne on my mind that, if a Ryving- 
ton was to be member for Whitebrook, it should be yon, 
Randle. You are far better qualified than your cousin. And 
this deputation, and you being the only person in the borough, 
as they say, that is likely to succeed, seems to me almost like a 
leading of Providence." 

" But the business, mother ; you forget the business. You 
know what my father used to say, 'The concern must not 
suffer.' Now I fear that if I go away it will suffer ; and I gave 
him my word alwavs to stand by it, you know." 

'' I know you did, my dear lad ; and that promise was a great 
comfort to him on his death-bed. But if it should so be that 
you are elected I hope the Lord, who has done so much for us, 
will not let it be any detriment to the concern. And Robert is 
coming on to be very useful, and you could get somebody to help 
him. Besides, you would not always be in London, you know. 
You could run down here two or three times a month in the 
session ; and you would not have to be in London more than six 
or seven months in the year altogether." 

Yet Randle could not make up his mind. Never in all his 
life before had he been in so painful a state of indecision. His 
present pursuits suited him. He liked the active duties of his 
position as head of a large business ; and he took so much in- 
terest in the various schemes he had in hand that to give them 
up, or confide their execution to others, would be positively 
painful to him. He feared, too, that the concern might suffer, in 
the event of his being returned, by his frequent absences ; and 
he held the fulfilment of his promise to his father to maintain 
intact the ancient reputation of the firm as a sacred duty. On 
the other hand, he was far from being insensible to the high com- 
pliment involved in the invitation to offer himself as a candidate 
for the borough, of the honour a seat in Parliament would confer 
on the family, and the chances of usefulness it would throw in 
liis way. 
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Nevertheless, Bandle could not make up his mind, and when 
he and Bobert and Kalongia, who accompanied him, arrived at 
the *' Dancing Billy Groat," none of them knew what would be 
his answer. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

RED RTVINGTON'S ANSWER. 

The ''Dancing Billy Great " was one of the oldest houses in one 
of the oldest streets of Whitebrook. Once upon a time it had 
been a highly-renowned inn, much frequented by the gentry of 
the neighbourhood ; but it had long ago fallen from its high 
estate, and was now frequented chiefly by working folks and 
small tradesmen. The apartment in which the flower of the 
Liberal party had assembled to hear Bandle's answer was the 
clnb-room of the " Ancient Codgers," a secret benefit society, 
whose gay banners and glittering insignia, hanging on the walls, 
were in striking contrast with the bare floor and scanty furni- 
ture, and gave the place a quaint and unusual aspect. 

The room was quite full. The greater part of those present 
were working men, among whom Bandle and Robert recognised 
several of their own hands. 

"Well, Mr. Ryvington," said Twister, when the cheering 
which greeted the former's appearance had subsided, " I hope 
yon have brought us good news — as you've made up your mind 
to step into th' breach and lead us on to victory." 

" That's reyt, Mester Twister," cried a voice. " Bi' th' mon, 
he talks like a book." 

"How can he miss? He's a heyd like a boss's. Give 
Mester Twister a cheer, lads." 

" No more of that just now, if yo please ; we have come to 
hear Mr. Ryvington's answer, not to shout," exclaimed Twister, 
who did not seem altogether to relish the reference to the 
somewhat equine proportions of his skull. Now, Mr. Ryving- 
ton." 

"I am afraid, gentlemen, I cannot give the answer you 
desire. I have thought the matter over, and it seems to me tnat 
1 can do more good in a private capacity here than in a public 
capacity in London. And there are reasons, reasons of a kind 
l)er8onal to myself, which would render it inexpedient for me to 
accept the honourable position which you have so unexpectedly 
offered me. Surely there are others who would have an equal 
chance of success. I could name several gentlemen, any one of 
whom would, I am sure, be proud to come forward." 
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On this a yonng man with a high forehead and pale, intellec- 
tual features, the appearance of whose trousers, rubbed smooth 
in front hj frequent contact with the cloth beam of his loom, 
showed that he followed the calling of weaver, stood up and 
asked permission to say a few words. 

He spoke with force and fluency, and though his accent was 
broad his English was unexceptionable. Bentley, in fact, was a 
very fair scholar, and had contributed to the local press several 
poems of more than average merit. 

Mr. Byvington's suggestion, he observed, that they should 
select some other candi(£te was quite out of the question. A 
candidate could not be made to order, like a pair of dogs or a 
piece of shirting, and there was no other man in that town than 
Mr. Byvington that he and his mates would strip off their 
jackets to work for. Even before Mr. Kyvington had endeared 
himself to the working classes by his noble conduct in striking 
against the lock-out, he was well known and much liked. They 
knew him as a master who dealt justly with those that worked 
for him, and was consistently solicitous for their welfare ; and 
altogether, irrespective of politics, Bentley believed that the 
majority of the Whitebrook work-folks would liefer be repre- 
sented by Mr. Ryvington than by one of their own order. They 
could trust him — that was the main thing. They trusted him so 
much that, even if he differed in opinion from them on any 
question that might arise, they would rather take his judgment 
tnan their own. They felt that he sympathised with them, and 
knew what would be good for them better than they knew them- 
Helves. He could answer for his mates ; they had asked him to 
be their spokesman, and on their behalf he begged of Mr. 
Ryvington to go to the House of Commons (for if he consented 
to stand they would pledge themselves to return him) and do 
what he could for the worlong classes— for all classes, in fact-» 
of his native town. 

Bentley's speech elicited round after round of applause, and 
was followed by such a manifestation of sympathy from all pre- 
sent that Bandle felt he could resist no longer, and being for the 
moment at a loss for words in which to express himself, he was 
fain to signify his assent by a nod. 

A long conversation then ensued touching the business of the 
election, the organisation of ward committees, the appointment 
of ward canvassers, and other details. At Bandied instance, 
Bentley was appointed vice-chairman of the general committee, 
the chairman being Mr. Striver, an extensive manufacturer and 
old Redscar hand. 

In reply to a question from Twister, Randle declared his 
intention of writing his address before he went home. The 
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Bnbicon being passed, he threw himself into the contest with as 
mnch energy as if it had been an inyention for weaving by 
lightning, or a scheme for makmg stalwart idlers do a fair share 
of the world's work. 

Before his friends separated. Bundle made a short speech. 

" Now, lads," he began — " I beg your pardon — gentlemen." 

" No, no, let it be lads ; lads is best," shouted several of the 
audience. 

" That would not be respectful to many who are present," 
coniinued the candidate, wi^ a smile ; *' but as I must now, as 
far as possible, be all things to all men, I will try to meet your 
views by sa^ng * lads and gentlemen.' I am very wishful that 
the contest in which we have decided to engage should be con. 
ducted honourably — straightforwardly as touching ourselves, and 
kindly as touching our opponents. The only difference between 
them and us is a difference of opinion as to what is best for the 
country. Meet argument with argument by all means, but mere 
abuse will win us neither votes nor credit. I come of a Conser- 
vative stock myself, some of my best friends belong to the oppo- 
site camp, and, although I believe their views to be mischievous, 
I give them credit for the same sincerity of purpose as I claim 
for myself. Another thing. I want no man to be pressed to 
vote &r me. If, after reading my address, and hearing what I 
have to say, and being respectfully asked for his vote, an elector 
does not seem disposed to give us his support, let him alone. 
I am sure nobody here would attempt to obtain votes by unfair 
means — by either direct or constructive bribery or intimidation. 
But if any person should be contemplating anything of the sort, 
it is weU for him to know that he would not only be committing 
a penal offence, but that his breach of the law would fail of its 
intended purpose. For on the fact coming to my knowledge I 
should resign my seat. I would never submit to the dishonour 
of being tcmied out by au election commission. That is all, I 
think, except that I want to thank you again for having invited 
me to become your candidate, to assure you that, no'*/ the die is 
cast, no effort on my part shall be wanting to justify your confi- 
dence and secure you the victory." 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 

THE TTJG OP WAB. 

Gbeat was the consternation in the Oonseryative camp, and deep 
the dismay of Deep Bandle and Tom Cliviger, when they heard 
of the meeting at the " Dancing Billy Goat " and that Bed 
Randle had been adopted as the Liberal candidate. The blow 
was all the greater in that it was altogether unexpected. By- 
vington of Bedscar was so seemingly devoted to his bosiness, 
and had hitherto taken so little part in politics, that neither his 
consin nor his cousin's supporters had counted on him as a pos- 
sible opponent. His appearance in the field, backed by the work- 
ing men interest, was an event which rendered Cliviger's in- 
genious system of computing the relative strength of parties by 
the extent of their engme power utterly useless. Nobody knew 
now which way the election would go. It was generallj 
thought that the battle would be between the two Byvingtons. 
The senior member, Mr. Mellodew, a retired manu&ctnrer of 
large means and Conservative opinions, who had lately bloomed 
into a Cheshire squire, had sat for the borough so long, had done 
so much for the local charities, and was so popular and respected 
withal, that neither he nor his friends had the slightest doubt of 
his return at the head of the poll. 

Still, as the yam agent sagaciously suggested to Deep Ban- 
die, there was no telling ; and the very confidence at the Mello- 
dew Committee (for^ though wishing Mr. Byvington every suc- 
cess, they declined to act with ^him) might militate against their 
success. Three-cornered contests were proverbially fertile in 
surprises. Very curious changes might be rung on plumpers 
for Bed Byvington, and splits between him and Mellodew, and 
between Mellodew and Deep Byvington. Many of the former's 
supporters, under the belief so industriously spread by his com- 
mittee that he was sure of a majority, would give their second 
votes to one of the other candidates — ^in some cases, probably, 
split between the two Bandies — ^f or in times of excitement there 
was no end to the vagaries of "Whitebrook electors. 

" I think the measures I am taking," said CHviger, with a 
significant wink, " will get you in anyhow — whoever the other is 
— and in my opinion, though it would not do to say so to Bellasis 
and that lot, it's quite on the cards for you and your cousin to get 
in and old Mellodew to be left out in the cold." 

" May the devil fly away with my cousin," exclaimed Deep 
Bandle, furiously. " What business has he to offer himseK, I 
should like to know, in opposition to the head of the family P It*8 
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a piece of infernal impudence — ^impudence and ingratitude — for 
if mj father had not retired from the concern, Bed Byrington 
wonld not haye been what he is. My father niade him, in fact, 
and now he ist nming against me. He's a dashed turncoat, too ; 
wasn't he brought up as a Oonservatiye P Damme, if his 
present conduct is not enough to make both his father and mine 
rise from their graves. I'll never speak to the sneak again — never 
as long as his heart beats. I'll cut him dead the next time I meet 
him, by Jove ! " 

" I wouldn't advise you to do that, Byvington, at least before 
the election. Bide on his back, rather." 

" What do you mean ? " 

"Don't you twigP Your cousin is very popular with the 
hands ; they swear by him. If you cut up rougn and show un- 
friendly, you will repel votes instead of attracting them. You 
must go on the opposite tack. Let it be supposed that you are 
on the most amicable terms possible, that you wish him well, and 
that the difPerence between you is only one of detail. Trim 
between his Badicalism and old Mellodew's Toryism ; pose as a 
Liberal Conservative, in f a«t, and then you will get splits from 
the supporters of both. You want to get in, don't you, whatever 
becomes of the others ? " 

*• Oh, yes ! dash the others ! " 

" Exactly. Then you must do as I tell you. If you don't 
yon will cut your own throat. After the election you can do 
what vou dashed like. At the same time, I don*t much believe 
in making enemies unnecessarily, or showing a grudge before 
you can gratify it. It's like showing your hand at cards. Bide 
your time and keep your own counsel — that's my advice." 

Deep Bandle's vexation at the turn things were taking was 
enhanced by the necessity under which he found himself of 
spending a ^eat deal more money than be had expected. Olivi. 

fer dec&red, that unless he spent at least £2,500, he would not 
ave a ghost of a chance ; and Mr. By vington, not having that 
sum at his disposal, it was raised, as the cost of his first con- 
test had been raised, by discounting their joint promissory note 
at the bank. He was fully aware, though the yarn agent had 
carefully avoided telling him in so many words, of the purpose 
for which the greater part of this sum was destined, and the 
consciousness that his retention of the seat, even if he should 
win it, would depend on CHviger's goodwill and pleasure, did 
not tend to put nim in a better humour, or make his thoughts 
any the pleasanter. But it was too late to draw back. The 
liabilities he had incurred, both in connection with his election 
and otherwise, rendered it absolutely necessary for him to get the 
estate entirely into his own hands by marrying in accordance 
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with the terms of his father's will, and this, he opined, could 
be most easily and quickly done by regaining the position of 
which he had been so smumarUy depidved. 

It goes without sajring that he followed Cliviger's advice to 
keep on a friendly footing with his consin. Mr. Ryvington was 
far too astute a gentleman to cut off his nose to spite his face. 
He even bettered his mentor's instructions. People who observed 
the cordiality with which the cousins greeted each other in the 
market-place, and whenever they met, thought them the best 
friends m the world. Deep Randle even went the length of say- 
ing that, if Red Randle had not been quite so much of a Radical, 
he would have retired in his favour, so great was his respect for 
him. This saying was re]peated at the Liberal headquarters, 
where it made an excellent impression, being regarded as a proof 
of the Conservative candidate's goodwill, and of his affection for 
the Redscar branch of the family, and doubtless gained him 
many split votes that would otherwise have been given to Mr. 
Mellodew. It seemed to ardent Liberals that the next best thing 
to getting their own man in was to keep the senior candidate 
out, an object that could most surely be effected by recording 
their second vote in favour of him of Deepdene. This policy, 
moreover, was tacitly encouraged, if not openly sanctioned, by 
the Liberal managers ; for they regarded Mellodew as a macn 
more formidable opponent than his colleague. 

Meanwhile Red Randle was throwing himself into the work 
of the election with characteristic energy. Now that his blood 
was up, he took a positive pleasure in the contest, and, as he had 
promised his supporters, spared no effort to deserve success. He 
made five or six speeches every day, answered innumerable ques- 
tions, and, albeit, he absolutely refused to solicit individual votes, 
he was always willing to explain his views to any elector who 
sought an interview with him. 

Although Randle had not taken a leading part in previous 
elections, he had reflected deeply on social and political questions, 
and it is probable that his views on these subjects may, uncon- 
sciously to himself, have been influenced by his conversations 
with Kalougia. He had a keen sense of the disadvantages under 
which the poorer classes labour in the struggle for existence- 
how hard are their lives, how few and sotdid their pleasures ; and 
whilst deprecating violent remedies, as likely to oe worse than 
the disease, he promised to advocate and support every measure 
likely to ameliorate the lot of the poor, and obviate the evils 
resulting from a too unequal distribution of wealth. He 
denounced as grossly unjust the imprisonment of poor debtors, 
under the pretext that non-compliance with a judicial order to 
pay constitutes a contempt of court, while larger debtors are 
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exposed to no analogous liability. In reply to a tradesman who 
contended that, in the event ot this law being abolished, shop- 
keepers would be constrained either to shorten, or altogether 
withdraw, the credit they were in the habit of. giving to their 
humbler customers, Biandle replied that the less credit ilie 
working class, or any other class, had, the better. Keady 
money meant thrift, credit bred extravagance, and extrava- 
gance led to impoverishment. One of his ideas was the 
establishment of schools for the superior education of poor lads 
of proved ability at the public expense, so that they might have 
an eqnal chance with the well-to-do of competing for higher 
appointments in the Civil Service, and making themselves other- 
wise useful to the community. In none of his speeches, how- 
ever, did Randle commit the fault of flattering his audiences. 
He told them plainly that laws could do little for them compared 
with what they could do for themselves. 

" You cannot make a man better his condition," he said ; '^ you 
can only show him the way and give him a chance." 

He did not say much about the organisation of labour, for he 
knew that anything of the sort, to be efPective, must be a spon- 
taneous growth, and that the less the State interfered with it the 
better. He knew, too, the difficulties of co-operative production, 
the so-called co-operative mills at Oldham and elsewhere being 
merely joint-stock companies, in which the factory operatives 
may or may not hold a considerable number of shares. The 
system in question is, nevertheless, a great step in advance. It 
encourages thrift, and enables every operative who has sufficient 
self-denial to save a few pounds to participate in the proflts he 
helps to create. 

One of Kandle's most potent allies was Bentley the weaver. 
He went with him to all his meetings. After Red ilyvington 
had been heard there were always loud calls for Bill Bentley. The 
man was naturally eloquent. He possessed a shrewd and caustic 
humour which never failed to delight his auditors, and the work- 
ing men among them were proud of him as one of their own 
order. If Bentley had been gifted with a talent for money- 
making ("coal- rake sense," as they call it in Lancashire) he 
might have got on, have become a successful shopkeeper, or even 
a master manufacturer. As it was, he remained a four-loom 
weaver. 

Bentley's case was frequently adduced by Handle in support 
of his proposal that lads of exceptional ability and inadequate 
means should be educated at the expense of the State. He said 
that, so far as natural capacity went, the weaver was far fitter to 
represent Whitebrook than hunself . 

As the time of trial drew near, the excitement in the town 
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became intense. The partisans of the three candidates stroTe 
might and main to win the day. Although the conntry at large 
was in the throes of a general election, the singular character of 
the contest at Whitebrook attracted to it a more than local in- 
terest, and its issue was awaited with keen expectation. 

On the day of the nomination Deep Handle had a great stroke 
of Inck. His greyhound Fleetfoot won the Trafal^r Oup — ^an 
event which, in any circumstances, would haye been highly grati- 
fying to him ; but he had backed the dog heavily to win, and its 
victory, being considered a credit to the town, brought him a 
consiaerable accession of popularity, put money in his pocket, 
and increased his chances of success at the same time. How he 
blessed that greyhound ! Tom Cliviger reckoned that Fleetf oot's 
" pulling off the cup " was equal to a hundred votes, and he had 
now good hopes, he said, that, whoever might be at the head of 
the poll, Mr. By vington would not be at the bottom. 

The event justified his anticipations. When the ballots were 
counted it was found that, although Deep Byvington was nearly 
a thousand votes behind his cousin, he was exact^ five ahead of 
Mr. Mfellodew. 

" We've won ! " exclaimed the yam agent, when the result 
was announced ; " but, by Jingo, it was a tight shave. If I had 

not . But never mind. We have nothing to fear from the 

Liberals ; they have won too ; and the Conservatives won't f oid 
their own nest by lodging a petition against us. You must be as 
affable as an angel with a new pair of wings to the Mellodew lot, 
Ryvington." 

Fast midnight though it was, each of the newly-elected had 
to make a speech. The Conservative member made his from the 
balcony of the "Mitre"; while the Liberal M.P., as in duty 
bound, spoke from the steps of the " Rainbow." As Deep BAndle 
had been engaged at intervals during the day in allaying the 
agony of suspense and keeping up his courage by numerous liba- 
tions of sherry and champagne, his remarl^ were slightly inco- 
herent ; but he was understood to tender his warmest thanks to 
his supporters for the honour they had conferred upon him, and 
to say that the only alloy to his satisfaction in that, the proudest 
moment of his life, was that they had not returned Mr. Mello- 
dew to keep him company in the House of Commons. 

Bed Bandle, after ascribing his success chiefly to the ex- 
ertions of working-men voters, recommended his supporters, 
while rejoicing in their victory, to abstain from unseemly exulta- 
tion, to let bygones be bygones, and not to suffer political differ- 
ences to interfere with private friendships. Mr. Mellodew, Con- 
servative though he was, merited their warmest sympathy. He 
had been a egnerous benefactor to the borough, had represented 
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Whitebrook in four Parliaments ; and he stood so high in the 
opinion of his fellow-townsmen that even those who differed from 
mm regretted his defeat — a defeat which in some quarters was 
attributed to very questionable causes. With that, however, con- 
scious as they were that they had fought fairly, they had nothing 
to do; but ne would ask his frien<£i before they separated to 
testify their respect for Mr. Mellodew as a man, and their sense 
of his services to Whitebrook, by giving him three cheers. 

The three cheers, followed oy three times three for Handle 
himself, were given with great heartiness and, if compliments 
could weigh against failure, the unsuccessful candidate would 
have had no reason to be dissatisfied with his defeat. 

Whatever may have been the case with the Conservatives, the 
Liberals went home in high good humour, and the lads in clogs 
behaved with exemplary mcnderation — ^they neither kicked each 
other's shins nor broke other people's windows. 

It was early morning when Bandle, Robert, and Kalougia, 
who had been watching the election with eager interest, arrived 
at Redscar, but Mrs. Kyvington and Dora were waiting up for 
them, eager to learn the result of the contest. Dora was delighted 
beyond measure to learn that the two Kyvingtons had been re- 
turned ; and besides warmly congratulating the hero of the day, 
rewarded him with her brightest smile and a cousinly kiss. Mrs. 
Kyvington breathed a silent thanksgiving. On great occasions 
her thoughts were often too big for words. 

Then Randle, worn out with excitement and fatigue, betook 
himself to bed and slept for twelve hours without once opening 
his eyes. He did not go down to the counting-house imtil late in 
the afternoon, where he found plenty to do in looking over the 
correspondence that had taken place while he was electioneering, 
and answering the most pressing of his letters. So absorbed did he 
become in his work that the electric bell at his elbow rang twice 
before he heard it. 

" Yes," he said, speaking through the telephone which com- 
municated with the general office and the principal departments 
of the business. 

" A gentleman wishes to speak to you," came the answer. 

*'Show him up at once, answered Randle, thinking the 
gentleman might be his election agent, from whom he expected a 
calL 

A minute afterwards the door opened, and Randle, raising his 
bead, saw before him the Earl of Lindisf arue. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

AN EXPLANATION. 

"GrOD bless me!" exclaimed the new M.F., after a moment's 
startled pause. ** Yon here. Lord Lindisf ame ! " And then he 
requested, rather coldly, his guest to take a seat. 

" Tou seem surprised to see me, Mr. Ryvington," said the 
earl ; '* and no wonder. I suppose you thought we had quite for. 
gotten you. My presence here shows that we have not. I come 
to offer an apology and make an explanation — so far as I can ex. 
plain. As to that, however, I thin£ I shall have to ask you to 
help me out a little. You remember, when we parted at 
Brigue, I said that, on our return to England, I would write to 
you, and you gave me your card. Unfortunately, I either mislaid 
it at Brigue or lost it on the way to Zermatt. At any rate, though 
I sought high and low I could not find it, any more than 1 
could remember either your Christian name or your place of 
abode, which,^ seeing that I put your card in my pocket without 
looking at it, is perhaps not very surprising. Thinking* you might 
possibly have written your address in the visitors' book at Brigue 
or Yiesch, I wrote for it to both these places, and from both 
received the same answer — ^that you were Monsieur Ryvington 
from England, an answer which, as you may suppose, did not 
help us much. It was thus impossible to communciate with you; 
and we were all greatly annoyed, especially Lady Muriel, who 
said you would deem us both ungrateful and sadly lacking in 
coui-tesy. We hoped, however, that we should either meet with 
you somewhere or hear of you. I thought, even, you might not 
improbably conjecture the cause of our silence and write to us. 

** We made several inquiries in various quarters without 
result, and had almost given up hope, when we saw an account in 
the papers of the last Whitebrook election, and the return of a 
Mr. itandle Ryvington. As we had an idea, from an observation 
or two that you let drop when we were together, that you be- 
longed to the ]^orth of England, it occurred to us that this 
gentleman might possibly be the Mr. Ryvington we knew and 
wanted to find, or, if not, he might put us in the way of finding 
him. So I wrote, explaining the circumstances and making the 
inquiry. I mentioned, too, how happy we should be (in the event 
of my surmise proving correct) to renew the acquaintance and 
see you at Avalon. 

" I addressed my letter to Randle Ryvington, Esq., M.P. 
Whitebrook, Lancashire, and this is the letter " (handing it to 
Bandle) " I received in reply." 
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The letter was dated ** Decpdene Park." Every sentence of 
it had evidently been well weighed. It expressed the pleasure 
which the receipt of Lord Lindisf ame's letter afforded the writer, 
stated that the peer was quite right in his conjectnre that the 
Handle Ryvington whom he had met in the Furca Pass and the 
newly-elected M.P. for Whitebrook were one and the same per- 
son, and concluded with the assurance that he would be delighted 
to renew the acquaintance and make a visit to Avalon Priory. 
The letter was signed " £>andle Ryvington." 
" Well," said Bfandle, in a voice tremmous with anger, after 
he had read and re-read his cousin's treacherous missive, " I knew 
that Bondle Bryvington of Deepdene was a cad, but I did not 
think he was capable of forgery and personation. But pray go 
on, Lord Lindisfame. I wiU enlighten you as to my namesake's 
motives presently. Did this — did the individual who wrote this 
letter actually visit you at Avalon p ** 

" Yes; he stayed some three weeks with us, I think, and we 
were expecting him for a second visit before the meeting of Par- 
liament. You will perhaps think that we were remiss in not 
detecting the imposture — ^that if we had used our eyes properly 
we should have perceived that he was not the real 8imon Pure. 
But you are really so very much alike — though now I look at you 
I can see many decided points of difference — and when you have 
only met a man once you may easily, after a lapse of nearly two 
years, confound him with somebody else. In truth the idea of 
imposition never occurred to us. Mr. Ryvington was a member 
of Parliament, a gentleman of family and position, and we knew 
no reason — ^I know no reason yet — why he should seek to pass 
himself off as somebody else. When I say * us/ I should, how- 
ever, exclude my daughter Muriel. Not that she set him down as 
an impostor, but after he had been with us a few days she began, 
in spite of herself, to distrust him — to be haunted with a vague 
suspicion that he was not sincere. He seemed rather to avoid her, 
too, and this, seeing the circumstances under which they first 
met, somewhat surprised both Lady Lindisfame and Lady Mary. 
For my own part, I must confess that I observed nothing of this. 
I only remarked that Byvington did not improve on further ac- 
quaint-ance — that he was not so nice a fellow as I had at first 
taken him to be. Yet, now I think of it, there was one circum- 
stance which, if the possibility of imposition had ever occurred to 
me, might well have confirmed my suspicions. He of course 
knew about the incidents in the Furca Pass, yet he never seemed 
to like talking about them — ^looked embarrassed when they were 
mentioned, and appeared anxious to change the subject. Still 
there was nothing mexplicable in this. It might arise from shy- 
ness, or irom. distaste to hear himself talked about. 
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^ So far as it depended on me, indeed, and I may add on Lady 
Lindisfame, your cousin mi^ht have gone on deceiving ns for his 
own inaomtable purpose as long as he pleased. Lady Muriel was 
the first to suggest that he was other than he seemed ; but though, 
as I hare already said, she had conceived a mistrust of him 
almost from the first, it was only the other day that we were 
made aware of the fact, and of its why and wherefore. 

" We have been spending part of the winter in Paris. We 
were in Paris when the Premier issued his fiat, like a bolt from 
the blue, for the dissolution of Parliament. We naturally took an 
interest in the Whitebrook election, and commiserated the hard 
fortune of Mr. Byvington in being compelled to undergo two 
contests in the course of a few months. When I observed the 
names of two Bandle Byvingtons in the list of candidates I 
thought there was some mistake, that our friend's name had been 
accidentally printed twice, and I pointed it out to the countess and 
my daughters. But, as both names were repeated in the papers 
on the Allowing day, this explanation did not long hold water, 
and I was expressing my surprise at so strange a coincidence, 
when Lady Muriel, to whom I had just passed the Times, startled 
us by exclaiming, ' There is a mystery ; I am sure of it. Listen.' 

" And then she read a paragraph commenting on the singular 
character of the contest at Whitebrook, and that the opposing 
candidates were cousins and namesakes. It was further stated 
that they bore a striking outward resemblance to each other, and 
that the people in the neighbourhood were in the habit of calling 
one * Deep ' and the other * Bed * Byvington. 

" Then Muriel told us of the doubts she had all along enter- 
tained concerning the soi-disaTd Mr. Byvington's identity — 
doubts so vague, however, that she had hardly defined them even 
to herself much less mentioned them to us. She felt, she said, 
he was a man of altogether different character from that of the 
Mr. Byvington who had saved her life in the Purca Pass. She was 
haunted at times by a suspicion that his features were not the 
same, and he more than once showed by his answers to her re- 
nuirks that he was either imperfectly acquainted with some of the 
incidents that took place, either in the Pass or f^terwards, or that 
he had forgotten them — ^in the circumstances a very unlikely sup- 
position. 

" Had this been all, I might have passed it by as the halluci- 
nation of a too romantic mind. But there were other circum- 
stances that suggested a similar conclusion. Muriel said that the 
forefinger of our Mr. Byvington's right hand was malformed, as 
if it hf^ been some time severely crushed. It is so, is it not ?" 

"Yes," said Bandle, holding up the finger in question. •• I got 
it caught in one of the machines shortly elier I left ooUege." 
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** When she mentioned this fact," proceeded the earl, " I re- 
membered it perfectly, although till then I had forgotten it, for I 
observed yonr finger when you were preparing the rope for your 
descent into the Rhone gorge. I had taken no notice of your 
namesake's fingers, but Mary and Muriel were agreed that the 
index finger of his right hand was as perfect as any of his other 
fingers. Then, though he talked a great deal about himself and 
his family, he never mentioned the tact of his having a cousin of 
the same name. The omission was significant." 

'* I suppose he equally avoided telling you anything about his 
father^© wmP" 

'* On the contraiT, he seemed very frank on that score. I am 
not sure that he tola us the truth, though. He said, among other 
things, that the family estates were strictly settled on himself, 
and that their net rental was about £15,000 a year. But to pro- 
ceed. My suspicions were now so far awakened that I could not 
rest content without putting them to the test, and I did not re- 
quire much pressing from Lady Muriel, who had taken the lead 
in the aifiEair, to induce me to make a visit to Whitebrook and find 
oat the truth. So on our way north I left the express at Preston and 
came on here. And now you know all, I think. But why on earth 
has your cousin been practising all this meanness and chicanerv? 
That is what puzzles me. A man does not act as he has done for 
nothing. What P*' 

" CBi, my cousin had plenty of motive," said Handle. And 
then he acquainted the peer with the provisions of his uncle's will, 
and the necessity under which Ryvington of Deepdene lay of 
marrying a lady of rank. 

" Ah, I understand now ! " exclaimed Lord Lindisfame. " The 
gentleman was seeking a wife that he might gain a fortune. And, 
when I think of it, his attentions to my eldest daughter did be- 
come very marked shortly before he left us. I remember her 
mother once laughingly observing that she thought Mary had 
made a conquest of the member for Whitebrook." 

** Suppose he had proposed to Lady Mary P " asked Randle, 
rather eagerly. 

** In that ease I cannot tell you what would have happened," 
huighed Lord Lindisfame. " The question rather concerns Lady 
Mary and her mother. But it seems to me that your cousin, who, 
as you said a little while ago, must be a terrible cad, was a fool 
for his pains. A man in his position and with his expectations 
ought surely to be able to find a wife with all the qualification she 
firaDts without resorting to subterfuge and deceit. At least I 
should think so." 

** There are some men who have a natural turn for deceit, 
XiOrd Lindisfame. They prefer crooked ways to straight ones. 
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My consin is nnfortunately one of them. And the sooner he 
marries his lady, you know, the sooner he will make sure of his 
fortune and donble his incom^." 

" I hope he never will come into the property," exclaimed the 
earl, with much energy. *' He does not deserve a penny of it. 
What shall yon say to him ? " 

** I shall say veiy little,'* replied handle, with a grim smile; 
'* bnt I shall give him a good horse- whipping. I thrashed him 
when we were lads for playing me a shabby trick, and I shall 
thrash him again." 

" Let me advise you not, Mr. Ryvington," returned the earl, 
earnestly. ** I am an older man than yon, and I never saw 
any good come of stirring up foul water. Don't, whatever 
you do, make a scandal. Leave your precious cousin to his re- 
flections ; they will not be very pleasant." 

** I wiQ take your advice. Lord Lindisfame," said Randle, 
after a minute's thought ; " not because I fear a scandal, but for 
the sake of my cousin Dora, who is a dear, good girl, and 
because, were the affair by any chance made pnblic, your name, 
and possibly your daughter's, might get mixed up with it, and 
that would be agreeable to none of us." 

"I am very glad," returned the peer, who seemed much 
relieved, for whatever might have been the case with Bandle he 
greatly feared a scandal. " You have acted very wisely." 

" 1 shall, however, write a few lines to my cousin," continued 
Bed Byvington ; '* and if you will allow me, I will write them 



now." 



Then taking a pen he wrote as follows : 

** Bandle Byvington of Deepdene, — ^I have had a visit from 
Xiord Lindisfame and I know all. For the sake of your sister 
and the honour of the family I refrain from inflicting upon yon 
the chastisement and the exposure which your rascality so richly 
deserves. " Ba^ndle Byvinqton of Bledscar." 

"Laconic, certainly," observed the earl, to whom Bandle 
handed the note for his perusal, " and very much to the point. I 
do not think you could say less, and it is not necessary to say 
more. And now, one question more, Mr. Byvington, and my 
mission will be fulfilled. When may we hope to see you at Ava- 
Ion ? You promised, you know." 

"And I shall only be too glad to keep my promise. Lord 
Lindisfame ; but when, I am unable to say. You see they have 
made an M.P. of me, and in a fortnight or so I must be in 
London." 

*• You are mistaken. Not nearly so soon as that. The 
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elections ore going dead against the Goyemment, and I have it 
on the best anthority that the Premier has resolved to resign be- 
fore the meeting of ^Parliament. That will entail an adjournment 
to giye time for the formation of a new Ministir, and for the 
re-election of those of them who are members oi the House of 
Commons. The session cannot begin in earnest for five or six 
weeks to come. Why not go with me to-morrow ? The ladies 
will be dying to see you when they know I have found you, and 
I shall telegraph to them at once. Let me say you will accom- 
pany me — do now." 

If Handle had been guided solely by a sense of duty he 
would probably have answered the earl's invitation with a prompt 
negative, for he had much to do. But the scene in the Rhone 
valley rose before his mental vision. Once more he held Lady 
Muriel in his arms, watched the bloom return to the fair chee^ 
from which her deadly peril for a moment had banished it ; saw 
those beautiful eyes, eloquent with gratitude to Heaven and her 
deliverer, raised to his; and walked by her side down the 
romantic Purca Pass. He was with her at Yiesch, he beheld 
her in the balcony at Brigue as she waved him her last adieux, 
and he pressed to his lips the bunch of forget-me-nots which he 
still cherished as a memento of the most remarkable episode 
in his life. 

" Do I interpret your hesitation aright ? " asked the peer. 
** May I say you will come ? " 

" Thank you very much, Lord Lindisfame. Yes. I will go 
with you, but I can only stay with you two or three days. You 
do not, of course, think of starting before to-morrow morning P " 

" As to that I am entirely at your disposal." 

** Let it be to-morrow mommg, then. And I hope you will 
dine with us and make our house your quarters for the night." 

" Thank you, with very great pleasure. If you will oblige 
me with a form I will telegraph the news to Avalon." 

While the earl was writing his telegram, Handle scribbled a 
line to his mother informing her that Lord Lindisfarne would 
dine with them and stay the night, and that he had accepted an 
invitation to go with him the next day to Avalon Priory. 

" You will meet some of my political supporters," observed 
Red Ryvington, when the peer had finished writing his tele- 
gram. " I have invited the three to whom I am most indebted 
for my success to dinner this evening. They are not of very 
exalted, rank " 

" Oh, that does not matter in the least," interrupted Lord 
Lindisfarne. " I shall be delighted to meet them, I am sure, Gkid 
bless me, what is that p " 

This exclamation was called forth by a sudden and brilliant 
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illumination, coming, as it seemed, from without, wMoh filled 
the office with a flo^ of li^ht. 

** They are tnniin^ on the electric light," said Handle. ** We 
have not succeeded m ntilising it inside yet on account of the 
deep shadows it casts; but outside, on the belfry there, it 
answers admirably, lights up the yard and the boiler houses, 
lights the people on their way home, and enables us to dispense 
with road hunps altogether." 

" Beally. It is certamly the most powerful single light I 
ever saw. If it would not give you too much trouble, Mr. 
Ryvington, and there is time, I should be glad to take a nearer 
look at your establishment. I never was inside a cotton mill in 
my life, I am ashamed to say." 

" Come now, then. There is still time before the engines 
stop to look through the principal rooms." 



CHAPTER L. 

A MEETING OF EXTSEMES. 

Handle's note announcing the arrival of Lord Lindisfome put 
his mother into a terrible flurry. An ordinary stranger was bad 
enough, but a lord ! She had never spoken to a lord in all her life ; 
she was not sure that she had ever even seen one. 

''Whatever shall we do?" she exclaimed, in a tone of 
anguish, handing the note to her niece, who was staying at Red- 
scar House that she might the more conveniently superintend 
the furnishing of Redscar Hall 

Dora's answer rather surprised her aunt, and it was certainly 
not very much to the purpose. 

" I was right," she cried, with a joyful laugh, at the same 
time clapping her hands and making a little pirouette on the 
hearthrug. ^ I told Ran there was some dreadful mistake. I 
knew it would all come right in the end. And now he is going 
to Avalon Priory and he will see Lady MurieL Oh, it is quite 
delightfnl ! I am dying to ask Ran how it all came aboui Are 
you not glad, aunt ? I am, oh, so glad I " and the girl laughed 
and clapped her hands again. 

'' I don^t think I am— at least, not very," said the old lady, 
dubiously-. '' I am not used to great folks. It is weighing on 
my miud very much how we shall treat Lord Lindisfame." 

" Just like any other gentleman," returned Dora, promptly ; 
^* for a peer is. or ought to be, simply a gentleman with a title." 

'' You don t think he will want his meals separately, then, in 
his own room and all by himself." 
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'^ Oh, dear, no. Do not make the slightest difference. Treat 
him as an ordinary guest. That is the best compliment yon can 
pay him." 

" I am vei^ glad to hear yon say so," said Mrs. Byyington, 
frith a sigh of reHef . *' It is a great weight off my mind, and 
the dinner party was quite enough. It is the first we have 
given since your poor uncle died. Did you ever meet a lord, 
DoraP" 

"Yes, Lord Canton, Edith Canton's fp^her. Edith was my 
great friend, you know. He came to see her at Nyon, and we 
made an excursion together to St. Cen^ues and the D61e. He 
was a very nice old gentleman. And I once met a prince and 
princess at Ouchy." 

" A prince and princess ! " exclaimed Mrs. Ryvington, in a 
slightly awestruck voice. " Dear me, what were they Hke P" 

" They were only Poles," replied the girl, somewnat disdain- 
fully, '' and Polish princes are not of much account, you know. 
They had a letter of introduction to Madame Yieutemps, and 
invited all the school to Ouchy ; that is how I came to know 
them. The prince was a little old man with the longest face I 
ever saw, and the princess was quite young, and smoked cigars 
after dinner in the garden." 

" Then I don't believe she was a real princess, Dora. Women 
who smoke cigars in public are no better than they should be, 
you may be sure of that. But I must go and see after the 
dinner. If cook does not keep her fire clear that turkey will be 
underdone, and it would be such a pity, for I never saw a finer. 
You know who is coming, of course ?' 

" Yes ; Ran told me before he went down to the counting, 
house. Mr. Twister and Mr. Strirer and Bentley. It will be a 
strangely assorted party, I must say. A peer of the realm, a 
member of the House of Commons, a Russian physician, two 
manufacturers of humble origin and indifferent education, a 
weaver of genius, and you and me, aunt. A meeting of extremes, 
I should ciJl it" 

" Yes. I don't know what the earl will think about it, I am 
sure. I daresay Randle has told him, though. He has his own 
ideas about these things. But I must really run into the kitchen 
or all will be going wrong. I do hope Susan will make the cus. 
tarda nice. I gave her strict orders. But the girl has a head 
like a colander — everything seems to run out of it." 

Mrs. Ryvington might have spared her anxiety. The dinner 
was excellently cooked and admirably served ; and, as the good 
lady the next day observed to her niece, fit to set before a king, 
let alone a lord. As for the guests, albeit, as Dora had re. 
marked, they were somewhat strangely assorted, they were not 
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liadlj matched. Nobody was dull. The earl, who possessed an 
observant mind, had an opportonitj of studying types of 
character, and a phase of society which, being entirely new 
to him, interested mm greatly, and Bandle's friends learnt that 
an aristocrat need not necessarily be ''bloated," and that a 
peer might be a man of pleasant disposition and nnassnming 
manner. 

Randle, who had reason to believe that Lord Lindisfame's 
opinions were Conservative, kept the conversation clear of poli- 
tics, and the talk ran chiefly on local and personal topics. Allu- 
sion was made to the rapid fortunes sometimes acquired in 
Lancashire, and to the fact that so many who have aided in the 
industrial development of the county palatine — or their fathers- 
were men of humble origin. 

" You were poor once, Mr. Twister," observed Randle. 

'* I was that," said Twister, who, out of consideration for the 
earl's probable ignorance of the dialect, condescended for the 
nonce to discard — or rather to modify — ^it. " I be^an with nowt ; 
I may say less than nowt ; for our folks had reliei fro' th' parish 
one while, when I was a lad. They were hard times, them were. 
Folks talk of the times we have had lately being bad ! But they 
know nowt, nowt at all. Why, I can mind th' time when a 
working man's family did not taste flesh meat once a week. It 
was all spoon work— morning, noon, and neet. A hard-bread 
butter cake was a luxury. And they wrought twelve and four- 
teen hours a day, then, and no schooling for th' childer. Yes, 
Mr. Byvington, I had a hard bringing up, I had that." 

" ^d how did you attain your present position, Mr. Twister, 
if I may take the liberty to ask ? " inquired the earL " You 
have a mill of your own now, I believe ?" 

" I have three," said Tvrister, complacently, " and a 'state of 
land beside. Well, I started work at seven years old as sweeper 
in a cotton factory. They used to sweep the carriages while 
they were running in them days, Mr. Bandle, and for a long 
time after. It was a dangerous job. I have known many a poor 
lad ^et crushed to death between the roller beam and the mule. 
And the spinners used to be terrible hard on us. They thought 
nowt of flogging their sweepers and creelers wi' the buckle end 
of a strap, or Imocking 'em down with a clearer ; and I have 
known little lads of seven and eight years old made to strip 
stark naked and sit on a hot steam pipe — and them that feared 
as though their skin was burnt into big blisters, they daren't 
scream. Ay, things are very different now-a-days, Mr. Lord 
Lindisf ame. And I will say this — ^that it's a good deal owing 
to a lord as they are different." 

"You mean Lord Shaftesbury, I suppose?" said the earL 
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Yes, that's him as I mean. He got the Ten Hours Bill 
passed, yon know; and though I didn't approve of it at the 
time, being then a master myself, I can see now as it is a very 
good thing both for employers and employed. But I must get 
on with my tale, or else I shall never reach th' far end. Well, 
after I had been sweeper awhile I got promoted to be a creeler, 
next to be a piecer, and as I was sharp and active, and strong for 
my age, I got a pair of wheels before I was twenty. After that 
I took to barbering.'* 

" To what ?" asked Lord Lindisfame. 

*' I set up as a barber. I began w' shaving and powing some 
of t' other chaps of a Saturday night '* 

** I beg your pardon ? " interposed the earl, puzzled a second 
time with Mr. Twister's lingo. 

" He means that he practised his prentice hand on his fellow- 
workmen," explained Bentley. 

** That's it, Bentley, and gradely well put, too," said the 
manufacturer, with an approving nod. « Powing means 'air- 
cutting i' these parts, Mr. Lindisfame. Well, I started a 
barber's shop in a celliur, and between whiles, when there was no 
shaving or powing going on, I learnt myself to read and write. 
It's favverable to learning, barbering is. A barber may pick up 
a good deal of information if he has got his head screwed on 
right. There's always somebody coming in as can tell him 
Bummnt. I shaved a waste dealer one day as knew I had saved 
a bit o' brass, and he recommended me to do a bit of waste 
dealing. And I did ; and I had soon so much to do as I had to 
give up my barbering altogether. But I'll tell you what " (with 
sudden earnestness), ** Mr. Lord Lindisfame, I ve never been as 
happy sin' as I was in that cellar, though I have land and 
factories, and middling o' brass." 

" The old story," observed the earl, with a smile : " there is 
more pleasure in pursuit than achievement." 

"When I had made a nice little nest-egg with my waste 
dealing," continued Twister, " I fit up a little mill with five or 
six pair of mules and about a hundred looms. Ever since then 
I have always gone on th' same tack, and as fast as I have made 
money — sometimes faster — I have built factories, except th' last 
time, when I bought that 'state of land Mr. Ryvington has told 
you about." 

" Thank you very much, Mr. Twister," said the earl. " Ton 
have told us a very interesting story. I congratulate you on 
your good fortune, which I am sure you deserve." 

" Yes, I have been rather lucky, taking it altogether," as- 
sented the manufacturer, though with an air that seemed to imply 
that aU was not gold that glittered. " But I have had my ups 
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and downs. I have had to knock at Lancaster Castle door — ^and 
more than once, too — but they never let me inside." 

" Mr. Twister means," explained Bjuidle, who perceived that 
the peer did not nnderstand the metaphor, ** that he has more 
than once been almost under the necessity of taking the benefit 
cif the old Insolvent Debtors' Act, which would have involved a 
sojourn in Lancaster Castle." 

Bentley did not say much, but what he did say was well and 
modestly spoken, and he surprised the earl by the shrewdness of 
his remarks and the extent of his information. The conversation 
turned on the opinions and condition of the working classes, 
with which the weaver was naturally well acquainted, and there 
were some liyely passages between ^alougia and himself on the 
subject of Socialism. He assured the Russian that the leaders 
of opinion in the class to which he belonged neither coveted the 
wealth of the rich nor asked for social equality ; all that they 
wanted were equalitv before- the law, a fair day's wage for. a fair 
day's work, impartial administration of justice, and such reforms 
as these demands implied. Justice, as at present administered, 
he continued, gave the well-to-do a great advantage over the 
poor. They did not want patronising, and they would rather 
help themselves than be helped by the State. As for Socialism, 
he did not think there were ten workmen in all Whitebrook 
besides himself who had the most remote idea what it was. On 
this Kalougia gave some account of Continental Socialism, and 
of the theories of Froudhon, Bakounine, and Marx. 

" Collective anarchy, do they call it ? " said the weaver, " and 
you think the theory orispinated with Froudhon? You are 
mistaken ; it was originated by an Englishman." 

" By an Englishman ? " 

" Yes, by an Englishman. I think you will find in Shelley^s 
' Queen Mab ' the root idea of these theories that Mr. Kalougia 
has been telling us about. I wiU try to recaU the lines in which 
the thought is expressed i-^ 

" ' Nature rejects the monarch, not the man ; 
The subject, not the citizen ; for kings 
And subjects, mutual foes, for ever play 
A losing game into each other's hands. 
Whose stakes are vice and misery. The man 
Of virtuous soul commands not, nor obeys. 
Power, like a desolating pestilence, 
Pollutes whatever it touches ; and obedience. 
Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 
Makes slaves of men, and of the human firame 
A mechanised automaton.* " 

" A very apt quotation, Mr. Bentley," said the peer. " Foeta 
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sometimes see farther than anybody else; and, as yon have 
observed, Shelley in those lines seems to have anticipated the 
latest development of Socialism. They do riffht to call it anarchy. 
By-the-by, Mr. Bentley, the working classes hereabouts are loyal, 
I presome — ^no Bepnblicanism among them, eh P " 

" It wonld be more correct to say they are not disloyal, Lord 
Lindisfame. If they are not passionately attached to the Royal 
f amUy, they are at least not hostile to it. Their attitude, in fact, 
is one of indifference. I can perhaps best explain my meaning 
by a bit of an anecdote. I read in a paper a little while ago 
that Prince Leopold had endeared himself to every class of the 
nation, and I took a fancy to ask a number of my fellow- workmen 
who Piince Leopold was. Not one of them had ever heard of 
him, or, if they bad, they had forgotten. It is not easy for us 
that have to work for our living to take much interest in folks 
we never see. Lord Lindisfarne. As for a republic, I have no 
doubt the Whitebrook lads would vote for a republic to-morrow 
if they thought it would raise their wages ten per cent. — ay, or 
fire. That's about the true state of the case, I think." 

At this point Handle, fearing that the harmony of the evening 
was in danger of being marred by a discussion on politics, judi- 
cionsly changed the subject. 

TViien the time came for them to separate. Lord Lindisfame 
shook hands cordially with the weaver and the two manufacturers, 
and said that he was indebted to them for a Tery pleasant 
evening. 

Twister was heard to say afterwards that the earl was a very 
pleasant gentleman. The onlv fault that he had to find vrith 
him, he said, was his twang ; but for real devemess he was not 
fit to hold a candle to Bill Bentley. Bill could talk " pottery." 



CHAPTER LI. 

BEWITOHBD. 

Befobb Randle set out on his journey with Lord Lindisfame, 
be was waylaid by his cousin. 

*• Oh ! Kan," she exclaimed, eagerlv, " how was it P Tell me 
all about it. Why has Lord Lindis^rne come p Why did he 
not write P And Lady Muriel, what does she say P " 

** The explanation is very simple, Dora. Lord Lindisfame 
lost the card on which I had written my address, and, as he knew 
neither my Christian name nor where I lived, it was not very 
easy for mm to write. He has come because he saw my name 
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in the papers m connection with the election, and thought I was 
the man. That's all," said Bandle, who had not the heart to tell 
her about her brother's treachery. 

" Just as I expected. I knew there must be some misunder- 
standing. Why would you not let me write, you foolish old 
Ran?" 

*' It is better as it is, Dora. Lord Lindisfame is a peer and 
a great man. I am only a manufacturer and a very insignificant 
person; and if I had written, or permitted you to write, it 
would have seemed as if I wanted to intrude myself on his 
notice; and I never toadied to any human being in my life, 
and I never will." 

" Why, Ban, I do believe you are proud — ^prouder than Lord 
Lindisfarue himself. Indeed, he does not seem proud one bit. 
But never mind that. All's well that ends well, and it is going 
to end well. Put me down as no true Lancashire witch if it does 
not. But you have not told me what Lady Muriel says." 

" I will tell you when she says it." 

" That is a promise, remember, which I shall expect yon to 
honour at maturity, as people honour bills. !N'ow stoop — stoop, 
I tell you," she repeated, with a peremptory stamp of her foot. 
Bandle stooped. 

"There now" (waving her fan over his head), "I have 
bewitched you — ^woven a spell that will win you the love of the 
lady of your dreams. Don't deny it, now. I am a Lancashire 
witch, recollect, and I can read hearts and control deetinies. 
But you want to ^o, and I am not sui prised. Just think, Ban, 
you will see her this very day." 

"What nonsense you talk, Dora!" said Bandle, trying to 
look a reproof, but smiling in spite of himself. 

" Oh, no. Ban, it is true sense, not nonsense. But I think I 
have teased you enough. Kiss me, and get you gone to Avalon. 
We are both bespoke now, you know, so nobody has any right to 
be jealous." 

Bandle kissed her accordingly. 

" You can take one for Lady Muriel, if you like, old Ban," 
she whispered, demurely, yet with a look so bewitching that her 
cousin thought Sergius ^alougia, in spite of his misfortunes, 
ought to be esteemed one of the most fortunate of men. 

It was impossible to resist such an invitation. Bandle kissed 
his cousin a second time. 

** That is for Lady Muriel, remember," she exclaimed, with a 
monitory shake of her forefinger. " If you do not give it to her 
I will have you prosecuted for breach of trust." 

And then, with an arch glance and a merry laugh, she tripped 
away, leaving her cousin to his thoughts, which, if not quite 
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roseaie-lined, as she had tried to make them, were certainly free 
from any tinge of sadness. 

" That Mr. Twister seems somewhat of a character, eh P " 
observed Lord Lindisfame, shortly after he and his host had 
left Whitebrook. 

" Yes, Twister has his peculiarities, but he isn't a bad fellow 
for all that." 

"Hather close-fisted, I should say. Men of that stamp 
generally are, I think." 

*' He is and he is not. In business he shaves very fine indeed ; 
but he can be liberal after his own fashion. For instance, he is 
subscribing £500 towards my election expenses. Nobody asked 
him, but he said he did not think it was nght that I should give 
both my time and my money ; and he would put down £5^ if 
anybody else would. 

" Ajad was the challenge accepted p " 

** Yes, Striver accepted it." 

** So your election will not cost you much p " 

** Yery little indeed ; two or three hundred pounds, perhaps. 
Twister is no more capable of giving thoughtlessly than of doing 
business recklessly. He gave his £500 in such a way as to 
ensure another subscription of equal amount. The other day he 
treated all the inmates of the workhouse to high tea. But he 
took precious good care not to pay too much lor his tea. He 
went to two or three wholesale houses in Manchester, got their 
lowest quotations, and gave the order where he could get the 
best terms. And he is behaving very well about Bentley." 

" Do you know, I feel sorry for that man. Setting him to 
weave is like putting a racehorse in a plough. Can nothing be 
done for him ? " 

" Something is going to be done for him. But his case is 
rather a difficmt one. Though not an extravagant man, Bentley 
does not appear to have the knack of saving money. I fancy all 
he can spare goes in books. And he married young and has 
several children. It is extremely hard for a man so circumstanced 
to rise unhelped, and I happened to remark to Twister the other 
day, that if anybody would join me, I would try to put Bentley 
into a better position. 'All right, Mr. Handle,' he said; 'I 
will do as much as you wiU, whatever it is.' So we are going to 
make Bentley into a barrister. He will study privately until he 
can matriculate at London University, and then eat his dinners 
and pass his examinations." 

" And how about the family P " 

" "We shall allow the family the amount of Bentley's present 
wages ; that will be enough to keep them until he begins to earn 
something, and, as all Whitebrook takes an interest in him, he is 
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get business. He will become the weavers' attomej- 

some day, perhaps." 

m. are very generous, I am snre. I hope, for jonr sake 

as for his own, Mr. Bentlej will get on and be a credit 

mcemed." 

Ion Priory was in an adjoining comity, some seven or 

ours' railway journey from Whitebrook. A fine Grothic 

originally built in the vigorous style of the fourteenth 

, but allowed to fall into ruin, it was restored by the 

possessor's grandfather earlv in the nineteenth at an 
IS cost, and has ever since been the showplace of the 
urhood. Everything about it is on a scale of correspond, 
^fioence. The pad: is almost as large as a township, 
lent of dragoons might be quartered in the offices, and 
irses housed in the stables. 

is a great deal too big," said Lord Lindisfame, in reply 
lark of Randle's about the vastness of the park, as they 
•iving through it from Highthorpe Station, where they 
I the train. ** A great deal too big a^lace is Avalon, and 
pensive to main&in. You see, the property is strictly 
I am only tenant for life. I cannot cut down a tree 

the consent of the trustees, and, though the rent-roll is 
ae, it is not exactly ducal. At any rate, with two 
rs on my hands, a place like this to keep up, a castle in 
1, and a house in London, three daughters and six 
r sous to provide for, I don't find it too much, I assure 

ras certainly a very hard case, and Randle said so in 
terms, albeit his host's confession of comparative poverty, 
)r, his complaint of a superfluity of mansions and a plethora 
ren, gave nim more pleasure than if he had heard that 
r could dower his daughters with £100,000 each and 
s sons a million apiece. 

»," continued the earl, with a little sigh, ** it is not very 
en you have ten children to five each of them a fortune, 
ly when the eldest takes the lion's share. I think I shall 
follow the example of the Duke of Dunoon, and put 
: my boys into business. They cannot all go into the 
, and the professions are crowded to repletion." 
►rd Avalon is in the army, I believe ? " 
M9, he is a lieutenant in tne Horse Guards Blue, and my 
5on, Algernon, is in the navy. He is at borne just now 
). Ton will meet him this evening. The others are at 
nd college. Ah, there are some friends of yours, if I am 
baken, Mr. Ryvington." 
die looked in the direction indicated by the earL 
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Coming down the grassy ride to the right of the avenne were 
two ladies on horseback, followed by a belted groom. As thej 
drew nearer, and perceived the travellers, they let their steeds go 
free and raced for the carriage. 

It was a pretty sight. The towers and turrets of Avalon 
showing grandly in the distance, two fair Amazons galloping 
gaily over the verdant turf in the purple light of the setting sun, 
between two rows of dark and stately elm-trees, colonies of rooks 
flying and cawing overhead, groups of graceful d^er drinking 
their fill from a crvstal brook that purled through the park. The 
sight interested Handle keenly, for in the horsewomen he re- 
cognised his friends of the Furca Pass, the Ladies Maude and 
Muriel Avalon. 

" Lady Muriel is riding Sprightly, I think P " said Lord 
Lindisfame to the coachman, as he eyed critically the galloping 
horses. 

" Yes, my lord ; and Ladv Maude is riding Rattler." 

" And Sprightly has the oest turn of speed. I should hardly 
have thought it. But I do not think he has equal staying power. 
We must nave a match one of these days." 

At any rate Sprightly was the first, and Lady Muriel reached 
the carriage a good two minutes before her sister. 

** Yes*, papa, it is he," she exclaimed, as she reined up and 
offered Handle her hand ; ^* there is no mistake this time. How 
could we have been so deceived P I am so gladyou have brought 
him. Welcome to Avalon, Mr. Ryvington. xou do not think 
us rude or ungrateful ? Papa has explained P " 

Randle murmured something in reply, he hardly knew what. 
He was absorbed in the contemplation of Lady Muriel and her 
horse. 

Lady Muriel, though perhaps a little taller, more developed 
and woman-like, was still the same as when he parted from her at 
Brig^e. There was the same winsome smile, the same gracious, 
unaffected manner, the same dark brown eyes, so soft and ex- 
pressive, the same sweet mouth, dimpled chin, and golden hair. 

Her horse was worthy of his fair rider. Sprightly was a little 
thorough-bred, flea-bitten grey, as perfect in form as Nature 
could make him. A small, intelligent head, well set on ; wide, 
red nostrils ; a long, arched neck ; a short, thick body ; sloping 
shoulders, powerful quarters, well-bent hocks, springy fetlocks, 
and legs, though flne, as muscular as the limbs of an athlete, aa 
hard and elastic as steel. 

As Kandle watched them — ^Sprightly in his excitement paw- 
ing the ground and tossing his head, while Muriel, her colour 
heightened by the excitement of the gallop, and her eyes bright 
with pleasure, leaned back in her 8ad<Se and talked to her father 
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and himself — ^he thonght lie had never, in all his life, seen a 
loveHer pcture or a more charming group. 

Then Lady Maude came up, and they moved on towards the 
house, the sisters riding on either side of the carriage. 

'* Any news, Maude P " asked the earl. 

" Nothing very particular, I think. Oh, yes, there is, thou^li ; 
the hounds meet to-morrow at Highthorpe Green, and ^gj 
wants us to go out with him. I suppose we may P " 

** Certainly. Are you a hunting man, Mr. Byvington ? " 

**I have -hunted, and I used to he very fond of the sport; 
though, since my father died, I have had little time for that or 
any other amusement." 

" At any rate, you are no novice. Would you like to go out 
with my son and my daughters to-morrow P 1 promise to mount 
you well." 

" Oh, yes, Mr. Byvington, do come," chorused Ladies Maude 
and Muriel. " It will be so nice. Highthorpe Green is one of 
the best fixtures in the county." 

** Nothing would give me greater pleasure, but unfortunately 
I have no hunting things with me," returned Handle, who, in his 

S resent mood and with the present company, would have been 
elighted to go to the worst fixture in the country on the slowest 
horse in the earl's stables. 

" Do not let that trouble you, Mr. Ryvington," said Lord 
Lindisf ame ; " we can find you everything you want, I think. 
And you shall ride Ferryman. He rushes his fences rather, but 
he never makes a mistake, and he will jump anything he can see 



over." 



So it was agreed that Randle should go a-hunting next day, 
with the Ladies Maude and Muriel and the Hon. Algernon 
Avalon for his companions. 

He did not see the countess until he met her in the drawing- 
room shortly before dinner. She received him very kindly, but 
made not the most remote allusion to Deep Randle and his doings, 
from which Red Randle rightly inferred that it had been decided 
to say no more about him. And it was better so. His cousin 
had deceived the Avalons, abused their hospitality, and person- 
ated him, and it would profit nothing to discuss a matter which 
had already been sufficiently explained. 

Randle took Lady Muriel down to dinner. 

" Oh, Mr. Ryvington," she said, when they were seated at 
table, *' I have read your speeches with so much pleasure. No- 
thing could have been in better taste than your remarks about 
that poor Mr. Mellodew. My mother said that one speech alone 
was enough to stamp Mr. Ryvington as a true gentleman. And 
I qiiite agree with what you say about the working people and 
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tlie upper classes. Our lives, I am afraiJ, are very useless and 
idle. But what can we do p Above all, what can a girl do P 
You are very fortunate in being able to do so much good. Papa 
was telling us before you came into the drawing-room about your 
mills and your improvements, your electricity, and that, which 
interested him very much, and what you are doing for that very 
remarkable workman he met at your house." 

" But where have you read my speeches, Lady Muriel P " 
said Handle, very much surprised. " None of them, so far as I 
know, have been mentioned in the London papers, much less 
reported." 

" It is not to you, then, that I am indebted for the two White- 
hrooh Guardians I received this morning ? " replied Lady 
Muriel, in her turn surprised. "Who can have sent them, 
then ? " ^ 

" That is exactly what I am asking myself. I have it ! " he 
went on, after a moment's cogitation. " It must be ; yes, it can 
be nobody but Dora." 

"And who is Dora, pray P" 
" My cousin." 
" Is she a young lady P " 
" About your own age, I fancy, Lady Muriel." 
" And nice-looking P " 

"She is nice in every sense of the word," answered Randle, 
warmly, " and dearer to me almost than a sister." 

" Indeed, she must be quite a paragon. I hope some time to 
have the pleasure of making your Miss Dora's acquaintance," 
said Lady Muriel, coldly, and as she spoke she turned her face 
the other way and entered into a lively conversation with her 
left-hand neighbour, the Rector of Highthorpe. 

This sudden change of manner, wnich continued throughout 
the evening, both puzzled and provoked Randle. He thought 
it augured badly for the hopes which, although he knew it was 
dangerous to cherish, he yet found it impossible to repress. Tor, 
whatever might be the case with Lady Muriel, Dora's spell was 
working with him most potently. He felt like a man be- 
witched, and asked himself more than once if it were not all a 
dream. 
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CHAPTER LH. 

DITCHED. 

Before Randle rose next morning the servant who had been 
told off to look after him brought into his room a pile of leggings, 
from which, after several tries-on, he succeeded in selecting a 
pair that, as his attendant observed, could not have fitted mm 
better " if they had been ordered express." 

In the breakfast-room he found Ladj Muriel, who was the 
earliest riser in the family, like himself, attired for the chase. 

" Here are some letters for you, Mr. Ryvington," she said, 
after they had exchanged greetings ; and Kandle, with a sinking 
of the heart, remarked that her manner was little less constrained 
than it had been the night before. He be^an to fear that he had 
done something to offend her; what, he could not imagine, 
though he would have given a great deal to know. 

One of the letters was from Dora. 

" I guessed rightly. Lady Muriel," he said, after casting a 
glance at the letter. " It was my cousin who sent you those 
newspapers." 

" I am very much obliged to her, I am sure. Is she a sister 
of the — ^the other Mr. Ryvington ? " 

" Yes, she is Miss Ryvington of Deepdene. But she is stay- 
ing with us at present. She is to be married next month, and 
her future home " 

"Married!" interrupted Lady Muriel, as Randle thought, 
rather abruptly. " And you are the happy man, I suppose F 1 
congratulate you, Mr. Ryvington." 

" Oh dear, no," replied Randle, with an amused smile. 
" Sergius Kalougia is the happy one. And he ought to be happy, 
for he has won a prize any man might be proud to win." 

" Kalougia F That is the name of the Russian gentleman 
papa met at your house, I think. I hope he is worthy of so peer- 
less a bride, and that your cousin will be happy in her marriage," 
rejoined Lady Muriel, brightly, and with a change in manner so 
marked as to suggest to Randde a suspicion which made him as 
confident and elated as a few minutes before he had been doubt- 
ful and depressed. " When you next write to Miss Ryvington, 
kindly convey to her my best wishes, and say that I hope soon to 
have the pleasure of making her acquaintance." 

At this point their collo5[uy was interrupted by the advent of 
Algernon, who was every inch a sailor, bluff, frank, and high- 
'spirited. Next came Lady Maude, then the earl, and when the 
countess appeared it was almost time to mount. .The nearest 
way to the meet, for many members of the hunt, lay through the 
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park, and red-coated horsemen could already be seen pricking 
across the tnrf in the direction of Highthorpe Green. 

" See, the hounds are in sight ! We must have the horses 
bronght round at once," exclaimed the Honourable Algernon as 
he ran^ the bell to give the order. 

He had hardly spoken when the pack passed the house, 
headed by a keen-looKing, clean-limbed huntsman, whose purple 
visage matehed well with his weather-stained pink. Two 
whippers-in, who seemed as fit to go as the horses they bestrode 
and tiie hounds they followed, brought up the rear. 

"You ride Sprightly, I suppose?" said Algernon to Muriel. 
" Of course, and Maude rides Rattler. What else have we to 
ride P Papa cannot keep a stud for each of us, you know. Ah ! 
here they come. Look at Sprightly. Isn't he a beauty P And 
he is all the better for the gallop I gave him yesterday, Prancer 
says." (Prancer was the stud groom.) " That is Ferryman, Mr. 
Ryvington, the big chestnut with the three white legs. He will 
carry you well. Avalon— my brother Clarence, you know — says 
there is not his equal in all Moreland." 

A few minutes later all were mounted and mingling in the 
equine stream, which was now flowing, in ever-increasing volume, 
towards the meet. The earl, who rode a powerful grey, was with 
them, but he informed Handle that his riding-to-hounds days 
were over, and when he had seen Low Gyll Gorse drawn he 
meant to return to the Priory. 

" Papa always says that," laughed Lady Muriel. ** Yet he 
sometimes contrives to be in at the finish when some of the first 
flight are nowhere. Don't you, papa ? " 

" Yes," said the earl, smiling in return, " the old feeling does 
come over me sometimes. I am like a superannuated war-horse, 
who, when he hears the bugle call, forgets age and infirmities and 
joins in the charge." 

The scene on Highthorpe Green — a broad expanse of unen- 
closed heath in the neighbourhood of a quaint, old-fashioned 
village — was animated and picturesque. The hounds, watched 
by the huntsman and his whips, were reposing at the foot of au 
ancient oak. A hundred well-mounted horsemen in pink, among 
whom were interspersed two or three score others in costumes as 
nondescript as their steeds, paced to and fro, stood at ease near 
their horses, and lolled carelessly in their saddles. Other 
cavaliers and carriages, some of them filled with bevies of fair 
girls, whose presence lent additional life and variety to the 
gathering, were arriving every minute. 

The appearance of the master was the signal for action, and a 
few minutes after his arrival the cavalcade moved ofP in the 
direction of Low Gyll Gorse. 
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" Which way do you think the fox will break, papa P " asked 
Lady Mande, when they had reached the gorse. 

'' That's hard to say/' answered the earl, " for thon^h it conld 
liardly be possible to luiTe a finer hunting day, there is no wind, 
and therefore no telling which way he will break ; bnt I think we 
had better remain on this side, although many of the others seem 
to be of a different opinion." 

Low Gyll Grorse was an extensive enclosure, half gorse, half 
wood — a sure find, but difficult to ^t away from with hounds. 
An awkward gully, too wide to be jumped, and too deep to be 
scrambled in and out of, intersected the covert, and ran fkr into 
the fields at either end of it. There was only one place where 
this gully could be crossed — ^in single file — and peopfe who hap- 
pened to be on the wrong side of it at the beginning of a run. had 
a very remote chance of seeing anything of the finish. 

liord Lindisfame's prevision was justified by the event. Ten 
minutes after the huntsman had waved his hoimds into the covert 
a whimper was heard in that part of it near which the party from 
the Priory were awaiting the signal. 

''HarK to Yenus! " shouted the huntsman, and the note he 
blew on his horn was followed by a melodious din from the deep- 
throated hounds,, which, in the ears of many who heard it, sounded 
as sweetly as strains of heavenly music. 

"Tally ho, gone away!" sang out one of the whips, and 
Randle was the first to sight the fox as he stole from the 
covert, and with a saucy fling of his white-tipped brush ran out 
into the open. 

" Hold hard ; give them a chance ! " cried the earl, as some of 
the riders near him began to move too eagerly forward. 

Then the hounds, followed by the huntsman, tumbled pell- 
mell out of the enclosure and rushed frantically after the flying 
fox. 

" Now," said the earl, when the pack had fairly settled to 
their work, and, giving their chafing horses the rein, all who were 
on the riffht side of the gullv went off at full speed. 

Ran(ue and Lady Muriel led the field. Algernon and Lady 
Maude were close behind them. The earl took a line of his own. 
It was Handle's first day with foxhounds, and as he raced over 
the elastic turf, the hounds in full cry. Lady Muriel by his side, 
and the world before him, he felt, in the excitement of the 
moment, as if he had only just then begun to live. 

The fences were easy. Quickthom hedges, rarely rising to 
the dignity of bullfinches, with a ditch on one side, low banks, 
and an occasional flight of hurdles, offered no difficulties to a 
man who had been accustomed to ride among the small enclosures, 
big cops, and high stone walls of the country about Whitebrook. 
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The most formidable obstacle thej enconntered was a drain some 
sixteen feet broad, with a fence on the taking-off side. 

Kandlo pointed to it with his whip. 

•* Lead, and I will follow," cried Lady Muriel, who seemed 
little less excited than himself. 

Ferryman, who had gained his name by his prowess as a 
water jumper, took the (&ain in his stride. Sprightbr followed 
in the chestnut's wake, and the next moment Lady Muriel — her 
hair, which had escaped from it« fastenings, streaming behind 
her— and Handle were galloping side by side. Then came some 
soft ground, which triea the stamina of their steeds, and made 
them moderate their pace. Then some more grass, a few more 
fences, another gallop, and after a brilliant burst of twenty-five 
minutes the fox was run into before their eyes. 

Handle dismounted and helped Lady Muriel to dismount, for 
their horses had gone bravely, and well deserved a few minutes' 
rest. 

" Why, how you two went ! " exclaimed Algernon when he 
came up. " I never saw you ride so well before, Muriel. Maude 
generally beats you by a long way, but you have the pull over 
her this time, and no mistake. The way you went over that drain 
was a caution. Whv, it stopped half the field." 

" There is something in having a good pilot, is there not, 
Muriel P " said Lady Maude, with a sly glance at her sister. 

Lady Muriel was saved the trouble of answering by the 
huntsman, who came, hat in hand, to offer her the brush and the 
master's compliments. 

**Oh, no, thank you," said Lady Muriel, turning with a 
shudder from the astonished Nimrod ; " I don't want the poor 
creature's brush. Take the horrid thing away, please." 

" That is the worst of hunting, don't ^ou think, Mr. 
Ry viiigton ? " 

" The fox's tail P It is the end, at any rate." 

" Please don't make fun of me, Mr. Ryvington," rejoined the 
young lady, earnestly. " I thought you would understand me. 
It seems so cruel to kill a wretched animal — to set dogs to worrv 
it — ^for our amusement. I enjoy the gallop, but I hate the kill. 
I have only seen one before, and I do not want to see another." 

" Well, Lady Muriel, I don't quite agree with you as to the 
exceptional cruelty of fox-huntiug. A fox is a carnivorous 
animal, and it is as much in the nature of things for do^s to hunt 
foxes as for foxes to prey upon poultry, rabbits, and other small 
deer. To be occasionally hunted is a necessarv condition of 
their existence, and if they were not preserved lor sport their 
plundering propensities would very soon be punished by complete 
extirpation. I don't know, either, how their numbers could be 
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kept down more mercifolly than by hunting them. They have 
always a chance of escaping, and when they are killed they die 
at once, not by inches, as do hundreds of poor maimed hares and 
rabbits and partridges every shooting season. Hare hunting is 
altogether different ; that is cruel ; and the cruelty of the sport 
is the principal reason why I have given it up, and why I shoot 
so little. Anybody who has heard the death-cry of a poor hare 
when seized by hounds, or when she springs into the air, mortally 
wounded by a shot, has heard the most pitiful sound, I thmk, 
that ears can listen to." 

" Oh, yes, it must be terrible ; but I never heard it, and trust 
I never shall. I cannot tell you how glad I am, Mr. Ryvinfftou, 
to find somebody who thinks as I thiuK. But I would not advise 
you to repeat what you have just said to— to anybody else. I 
am afraid they would not appreciate it." 

*' I know what you mean. I should only get laughed at for 
my pains. You may rely on my discretion. I do not think I 
ever said so much on the subject to anybody before." 

" Hallo, therie ; aren't you coming ? ' shouted Algernon. 
" Thoy are going to draw Claverton Wood. A fox was seen there 
not an hour ago." 

"* Would you like to go on. Lady Muriel P" asked Handle. 

" Yes, I think so. It would look strange not to, you know. 
And you do not think fox-hunting cruel ; and the riding across 
country is so very enjoyable." 

'' And if there is another kill I ^nll take care you do not see 

it." ^ 

The reynard that had been seen an hour ago was not long in 
being found, and proved himself an unusualfy tough customer. 
He led the chase over a decidedly rough country, and a good 
deal of it. Randle, who had a keen sense of his responsibilities 
as pilot, was content to keep the hounds well in view, and made 
no attempt to ride for glory. And he had his reward, for, after 
awhile, when some of the first flight were no more to be seen, 
Ferryman and Sprightly were going well, taking their fences 
easily, and showing no signs oi distress. Some of the fences 
were " big 'uns," and no mistake, and they were in great variety 
— ^banks with double ditches, banks with rails and banks without, 
hurdles, drains, stone walls, quickthom hedges with wattled tops, 
and an occasional bullfinch dark as night. The field thinned 
rapidly, falls were frequent, and more than one riderless steed 
was galloping at the tail of the hounds. 

The run nad lasted more than an hour, with only one slight 
check, and there was no sign of it coming to an end, when Randle, 
who was ridiug a few score yards ahead of Lady Muriel, the 
better to show her the way, saw before him a widish ditdi with 
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a low rail on the hither side. Choosing what seemed the easiest 
place, he went at it with a slack rem. He had found that 
Ferryman always jumped best when his head was free. 

He had almost reached the brink of the ditch, his horse was 
gathering himself for the leap, when he heard behind him a great 
shouting, followed by a piercmg scream. 

"Hold hard!" 

"Por God's sake, look out!" 

" Out of the way, or you'll be killed," and other cries of 
warning and alarm were repeated in rapid succession. 

But they were all too late. Ferryman was in mid air. A 
riderless horse cannoned against him with tremendous force. 
A blinding light .flashed before Randle's eyes. He felt as if ho 
were being hurled through space. Then there was a great smash, 
something struck his head, and he remembered no more. 



CHAPTER Lin. 

BELEASED. 

When Randle came to himself his first impression was that he 
had wakened with a very bad headache in a damp bed under a 
portentous pile of blankets. But when he tried to rise he found 
he was lying, not in a damp bed, but at the bottom of a damp 
ditch. And well for him it was damp, for the weight that 
oppressed him was a part of Ferryman's body, and nothing but 
the softness of his couch had saved Baudle from being crushed 
to death or desperately hurt. 

After making several strenuous efforts to regain his footing, 
and finding them ineffectual, the horse, as horses are wont to do 
in such circumstances, had resigned himself to the inevitable, 
and was tranquilly munching the long gra^s that covered the 
sides of the ditch. There was a small crowd about, and among 
the faces that looked down upon him Itandle recognised that of 
Lady Muriel — pale, pitiful, and distressed. 

"See, he is opening his eyes," he heard her exclaim; "he is 
coming round. Are you mucn hurt, Mr. Ryvington ? " 

" Sot much," he murmured, " if I could only get up," 

" We have sent a man for ropes. Oh, what a time he is ! 
When he comes they will pull Ferryman up and release you." 

" Stirrup leathers," gasped Randle. 

" Do you hear, Algernon ? Mr. Ryvington has more wit 
than all of you put together. Make a rope of stirrup leathers. 
Why did we not think of it before ?" 
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The sailor, witlioat answering a word, mshed off to make a 
collection of stirrup leathers. 

" Can any one oblige me with a brandy-flask, please P " asked 
Lady Muriel. 

A brandy-flask was immediately forthcoming, whereupon, 
gathering her skirts about her, she slipped into the ditch, and 
raising Kandle's head with one hand gave him to drink with the 
other, for he was evidently very faint. 

"Are you in much pain, Mr. Ryvinffton?" she whispered, 
kindly. " But I need not ask ; you must be." 

" 1 am not in pain at all. Lady Muriel," he whispered back ; 
" the ditch is soft, and you are near." 

"What does he say r" asked her brother, as he plunged into 
the ditch with his stirrup leathers. 

" Nothing very particular — something— ^something I did not 
quite catch,'' said Muriel, though with a heightened colour that 
somewhat belied her words. " I am afraid, Algy, he is growing 
a little delirious." 

" Poor fellow I He came a terrible cropper. I daresay his 
head is a bit touched." 

" Heart," muttered Red Byviugton, and Lady Muriel blushed 
a second time. 

" Did you hear that, Muriel ? He is off his head, sure enougli,'' 
said the sailor, compassionately. " The sooner we get him out 
of this hole the better. Stand back, and let me run this rope 
round old Ferryman's carcase." 

This done, the ends of the improvised rope were handed 
to two or three rustics, whom curiosity had drawn to the 
spot, with instructions at a given word to pull as hard as they 
could, while Algernon and another of the nuuters stood by to 
dra^ Bandle from under the horse, as soon as the latter began 
to rise. 

** Yo, heave ho ! " cried the sailor, whereupon the rustics gave 
along pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together, and their efforts 
being seconded by Ferryman, the horse was raised suflBciently to 
admit of Red Ryvington's extrication before the animal began to 
make play with his hoofs. 

The next thing was to hoist Randle out of the ditch, an 
undertaking which, seeing that his legs were so stiff and be. 
numbed that he could not use them, was not unattended with 
difficulty. But it was done, and Ferryman, apparently not much 
worse for his mishap, scrambled out of the liolo almost at the 
same time. As for the cause of all the trouble, the runaway 
horse, he lay with his legs upward and a broken back, and a day 
or two afterwards became food for the hounds he had so often 
followed. 
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Randle was in a far worse plight than when he emerged from 
the bed of the Rhone in the Fnrca Pass. 

After walking about a little, supported on one side by 
Algernon and on the other by the gentleman who had helped him 
out of the ditch, he recovered the use of his legs ; but he bad ^ot 
an ugly knock on the head, from which the blood was flowing 
freely, and he seemed very weak and dazed. 

Lady Muriel looked on with mute pity — during the last few 
minutes she had been strangely silent — and gave him to drink a 
second time, for he was wet through and shivering with cold. 

"Thank you very much," said Bandle; "I feel better now. 
How long was I down there, Mr. Algernon ?" 

" Not more than ten minutes, I think. But you came very 
near being killed, Mr. Ryvington. When I saw you go down, 
and, as it seemed, both those horses on the top of you, I thought 
you were done for, and no mistake. Do you still feel better ?* 

** Much. I think I might mount again if Ferryman is fit to 
carry me. Where are the nonnds P " 

" Out of sight long since. But you cannot follow them any 
more to-day, my dear sir. We must get you home at once, and 
have your nurts attended to. Let me nelp you up." 

When Bandle tried to place his right hand on the cautle of 
the saddle, he fell back with a suppressed groan. The arm, either 
by reason of a severe sprain or a fracture, was useless. But ho 
made a second effort, and, aided by Algernon, 'succeeded in gain- 
ing his seat. 

"Oh, Algy!" said Lady Muriel, with outward calm, though 
in reality greatly agitated, " Mr. Ryvington is badly hurt. He 
cannot possibly ride to Avalon. What shall we do ? * 

" On, yes, I can ride very well," said Randle, as he trieJ, 
not very successfully, to steady himself in the saddle. 

On this one of the hunters came forward, and, saying that 
his house, Glaverton Hall, was hard by, offered to send Mr. 
Ryvington home in his carriage. 

The offer was gratefully accepted, and the owner of Olaverton 
Hall galloped off to give the necessary order, while Randle and 
the Avalons rode slowly after him. 

The carriage was soon ready, and Randle, who, though not 
seriously hurt, was sufficiently so to be glad of the change from 
pigskin to cushions, had got inside, when Lady Muriel suggested 
a difficulty. 

" He might faint or something, you know," she said. " Some- 
body should go with him." 

" Suppose you go with him, Muriel," suggested Lady Maude, 
in an undertone, looking mischievously at &r sist'Or. " You and 
Ad Beeiu to got on very well together." 
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** Oh, Maude ! how can yon tease at such a time P " returned 
Lady Muriel, reproachfully. " Is he not our guest ? Bid he 
not save my Hfe r " 

" I tell you what," said Algernon, who had not observed this 
little by-play, "you two shall go in the carriage with Mr. 
Ry vington, and 1 will ride round by the village and send Dr. 
Popjoy up to the Priory. One of the grooms can return with 
the carriage and bring ;^our horses home.^ 

This proposal was immediately acted upon. Algernon rode 
aSt at a canter, and the two ladies stepped into the carriage. 
Lady Maude, heedless of a mild protest fiom her sister, so con- 
trived matters as to compel Muriel to sit beside Itandle, an 
arrangement to which, as may be supposed, the member for 
Whitebrook offered no objection. 

Yery little was said by the way. Maude leaned back in her 
comer and closed her eyes as if in sleep. Bundle did not feel 
equal to making his voice heard above the rattle of the carriage, 
yet the sense of Muriel's presence, the opportunity his position 
gave him of looking at her unobserved, of watching her every 
movement, and trying to read her thoughts, rendered him 
oblivious to such trifling ills as aching limbs and a throbbing 
head. 

His companion passed most of the time gazing in quiet pen- 
siveness from the carriage window ; but once or twice, when she 
turned towards Eandle, their eyes met, and there flitted- over her 
face the sweet shadow of a smile which told him, as plainly as 
words could tell, that her musings were not unpleasant, and his 
heart beat wildly at the thought that he might be the subject of 
thom. For the intoxication of love was taking hold of him, and 
he felt its power with an intensity of which a man of weaker 
mould had not been capable. The flame flrst kindled in the 
vaUey of the E/hone, and kept alive by the promptings of his 
cousin, was being developed by intercourse with Muriel into a 
passion as strong as his own nature. But he cherished no illu- 
sions. He knew as well as he had ever known that the disparity 
in their rank mig^ht prove an insurmountable barrier to the con- 
summation of his hopes. He had not sounded the depths of 
Muriel's character ; he did not forget that, even if she should 
love him, she might not love him sufficiently to brave the oppo- 
sition of her family and marry a man who, in the opinion of 
the society to which she belonged, was so far beneath her. Yet, 
knowing all this, he never for a moment thought of drawing 
back, or of trying to bury his love in his own heart. Just as 
sometimes a man who has never gambled in his life will risk his 
aU in a single speculation, so Kandle, as he sat there in the 
carriage, with his bandaged head and his body aching all oyer« 
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deliberately resolyed to stake his happiness on a single cast of 

the die, and swore to himself that, before he left Avalon, he 
would ask Lady Muriel to be his wife. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

BSTBOTHED. 

Eandle and the ladies reached the Priory only a few minutes 
before Dr. Popjoy (a large, heavy man, with big eyes that looked 
as if they had been boiled) and the Honourable Algernon. The 
countess and Lord Lindisfarne (who had left the neld after the 
first run) expressed great concern at the accident which had be- 
fallen their guest; and the earl helped him to his room and 
remained with him until the doctor had delivered his report. 
Besides the wound on his head, Randle had received contusions 
iu various parts of his body. His right arm was badly sprained, 
his left leg ditto, and he had been so chilled by lying in the 
ditch, and by the ride home in his damp clothes, that Dr. Pop- 
joy hinted at the possibility of fever, ordered a warm bath, and 
enjoined rest and perfect quiet. 

** That arm won't be of much use to you for a week or more," 
he said ; " but if you keep perfectly quiet, and the feverish symp- 
toms do not increase, yon may possibly be on your legs again m 
three or four days." 

" You surely do not mean to say that I shall have to keep my 
room for three or four days P " exclaimed Randle, with a look of 
dismay. 

** Not your room merely, but your bed, my dear sir. Bed, 
Mr. Ryvington, is one of our most efficient remedial agents. 
But do not suppose I shall keep you on your back one moment 
longer than is absolutely necessary. I know too well what en- 
forced idleness is. A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind, 
you know. I once had a bad spill in hunting myself ; my horse 
fell on me just as yours did, and I was compelled, or rather, I 
compelled myself, xo stop in bed a fortnight. It was a weary 
time, and you have my warmest sympathy. A medical man 
ought to be sympathetic, you know." 

Dr. Popjoy was a fairly successful practitioner, but if he had 
been less garrulous and less ostensibly sympathetic, he would 
probably £ive been more successful He was an irrepressible 
talker, and, though his patients mi^ht know when to expect him, 
they never knew when he would leave them. He made a spe- 
ciality of sympathy. He had suffered, according to his own 
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account, from nearly every ill that flesh is heir to, and, whatever 
complaint people might be suffering from, he invariably assured 
them of his warmest sympathy, ** having himself felt the same," 
and adduced the fact of his happy recovery as sure ground of 
hope. He had once, from mere force of habit, when presiding 
at the introduction into the world of the son and heir oi a neigh- 
bouring squire, tried to cheer the lady by a reference to his own 
experience ; and it became a standing joke on the country side 
that, though Dr. Popjoy (who was a childless man) had never 
been a falser, he knew what it was to be a mother. 

Handle stayed in bed all the next day, as he had been 
ordered ; he was so stiff and sore, indeed, that he could hardly 
have done otherwise. Every care was taken of him. A servant 
was always at his call. The earl came several times to see him, 
and Algernon, who was a great rattle and capital company, sat 
by his bedside a great part of the day reading and talking to 
him. If it had been comme ilfaut, Muriel would doubtless have 
paid him a visit also ; but, that not being possible, she made 
particular inquiry of her brother, whenever -she met him, as to 
how Mr. Ryvinffton was doing. 

" I am afraid he is off his head again," said the middy, with 
a portentous shake of his own, on one of these occasions. 

"Oh! I hope, not, Algernon. What makes you think so?" 

" Well, I asked him just now what was the name of the place 
he lives at; and what do you think he said P" 

" I am sure I don't know, Algernon," replied the girl, look- 
ing innocently at her brother. " What did he say ?" 

"Muriel!" 

" Yes, Algernon." 

" You do not understand. I mean that Mr. Ryvington said, 
'Muriel.' Don't you think that looks as if there was still a 
little — what do you call it ? — ^pressure on the brain, you know ? " 

** Perhaps he was dreaming," returned Muriel, demurely, 
who, though she blushed somewhat, did not lose her composure ; 
"dreaming about yesterday, you know." * 

" Perhaps you are right," said Algernon, thoughtfully. ** 1 
think he did doze a little sometimes when I was talking to him ; 
but the blind was drawn on account of his headache, and I could 
not see very well. I daresay you are right." 

" I am sure I am," replied Muriel, with an air of great deci- 
sion. " And if I were you I would not suggest to any of the 
others that Mr. Ryvington is off his head ; they will only laugh 
at you." 

Muriel's suggestion was so far true that if Randle was not 
actually asleep when he gave the answer which so naturally sur- 
prised Algernon, he was between sleeping and waking, and 
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hardly conscious of wliat he said. But " Murid " was the clue 
to his thoughts, ajid herself the suhstance of them. 

After Dr. Popjoy had seen him on the following morning, 
assured him of nis sympathy, and told him that, if all went 
well, he would, perhaps, be able to leave his room on the next 
day but one, Bundle resolved to get up forthwith. So he sum- 
moned his attendant, and took a hot bath, followed by a cold 
doache, which so soothed his aches and raised his spirits that he 
felt quite fit to go downstairs. Guided by a hint from his man 
that the ladies often spent a part of the morning in the library, 
and that, in any case, he would be very quiet there, he proceeded 
to the apartment in question. It was a noble room, stored with 
literary treasures of priceless value ; for the Avalon library was 
a family heirloom, and the most famous collection of books and 
manuscripts in the county. 

Kandle, with his arm in a sling — wearing a skull cap to con- 
ceal the wound on his head, and leaning heavily on a sticky which 
gave him the appearance of an invalided soldier returning from 
the wars — ^pushea open the door and entered. A lady sat in a 
cozy little chair near the fireplace, bending over a book, in the 
reading of which she was, or seemed to be, so deeply absorbed 
that she did not observe the opening of the door, and the soft 
Turkey carpet on which he trod rendered Handle's footsteps in- 
audible. Although her back was turned to him, a single glance 
sufficed to show that the ladv was Lady Muriel. There was no 
mistaMng the golden hair, the exquisitely-shaped head, nor the 
long white arm, destitute of ornament (for Muriel's attire was 
generally of almost Quaker-like simplicity), which rested on the 
teble by her side. 

Bundle went nearer — near enough to see that although an 
open book lay on her knee, and her finders touched its pages, 
her thoughts were far away ; and, judging by the direction of 
her glance, she seemed to be intent rather on watching the 
flickering names of the fire than studying her author. 

" Good morning, Lady Muriel," said Red Ry vington, softly. 

" You, Mr. Ryvington !" exclaimed the girl, with a start that 
threw the book into the fender and almost made a holocaust 
of it. " Oh, how imprudent ! The doctor told papa this morn- 
ing that you must stay in bed at least till Saturday, and here you 
are downstairs." 

" And feeling all the better for it. My aches seem to have 
left me alreadv. I can rest downstairs quite as well as up, and 
you have no idea how much pleasanter it is." 

"But standing is not resting. You must sit down at once— 
here, in i!in8,JauteiiiV' 

And Muriel with her own hands wheeled up the easiest 
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arm-chair in the room, placed a rest for his foot, and commanded 
him peremptorily to sit down, a command which Handle was 
nothing loth to obey. 

He was hardly seated when his letters were brought in ; but, 
as he could not use his right hand, he was obliged to ask Lady 
Muriel's help to open them. 

" How will you answer them P'* she asked, when the opening 
was finished and the reading was done. 

" Beally, I don't know,'* said Kandle, '* unless I engage a 
private secretary. Is there anybody you can recommend tor the 
post P " 

" Will you deign to accept me as your private secretary, Mr. 
Ryvingtonp" returned Muriel, with a smile, yet very earnestly. 
" 1 have often acted as papa's amanuensis, and I like writing 
letters." 

" Ton are very kind. I accept your offer with pleasure. But 
we must settle the terms, you know. What salary do you 
i-equire P Don't be afraid of asking, for whatever you ask I 
will give. 

" I ask you not to make absurd suggestions, then. I am 
indebted to you for my life, and yet you talk of rewarding me 
for writing a few letters for you ? replied Muriel, with an 
indignation not wholly assumed. "Come, lam ready;" seating 
herself at a writing table. 

Among the letters which had to be answered was one from 
Kalougia saying that he had heard of a man eminently qualified 
to act as assistant to B/obert during Randle's absence in London. 
He was a Swiss of the name of Auf der Mauer, whose acquain- 
tance Kalougia had made when he was joineringin the mill at 
Moscow. He had received a superior education, Kalougia said; 
was thoroughly conversant with commercial matters and the 
English language ; a good book-keeper ; and, from his experi- 
ence at Moscow, fairty acquainted with factory economy. In 
short, just the man Bandle wanted. Auf der Mauer was pre- 
sently in the employ of a large house in London, but, not liking 
the situation, he had written to ask Kalougia if he could find 
him some more congenial occupation. 

** I can answer for his probity and capacity,*' wrote the Rus- 
sian, in conclusion, " and as the recommendation comes from me 
it may not be superfluous to mention that Auf der Mauer, who 
belongs to a hignly respectable Swiss family, is neither a revo- 
lutionist nor a member of any secret political society." 

*' What a strange name ! " said Lady Muriel, after she had 
written Bandle's letter in reply, which conveyed a request to 
Kalougia to tell the man to come to Redscar at once. "Auf 
der Mauer ; that means on the wall." 
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'' Yes, it sonnds like a uame with a history behind it. I 
haye heard or read somewhere that there are several sach quaint 
designations in Switzerland : Im Thun, Im Busch (in the bush), 
and so forth, and their owners are as proud of them as if they 
were titles of nobility. But I am afraid Kalougia's friend will 
not often ^et called by his right name at Bedscar. He will have 
to be content with Mauer, or some Lancashire version of it, I 
tiiink." 

Then there was a long talk about Dora and Kalougia, fol- 
lowed by a discussion as to how the letters were to be signed ; as 
to which it was finally agreed, amid some laughter, that the 
writer should subscribe them " Bandle Ryvington, his mark," 
Randle touching the top of the penholder, while Muriel made 
the cross which served for his signature. All this took time, 
and, when the gong sounded the hour of luncheon, the secretary 
was not more than half through with her work. 

" Never mind," she laughed ; " we must finish afterwards." 
The other members of the family were as much surprised to 
see Bed Byvington as Muriel had been. The earl appeared 
pleased that Bandle had taken his cure into his own hands. 
Lord Lindisfame had a poor opinion of doctors. They were all 
more or less humbags, he observed, and Dr. Popjoy was perhaps 
the biggest humbug of the lot. Nobody seemed suiprised that 
Muriel had helped Bandle with his letters. She often helped 
her father with his, and was considered to possess a particular 
talent for correspondence. 

It thus fell out that the member for Whitebrook and his 
amateur private secretary were occupied three or four hours 
every morning in the library ; moreover, as Muriel could not 
very well answer letters without reading them, she soon knew 
a great deal about Bandle's affairs, in which she began to t.ake 
a lively interest, and between whiles there was necessarily a 
good deal of conversation. The two learned more of each other's 
views and characters, likings and dislikings, in a few days of 
this sort of intercourse than they could have learned in a twelve- 
month of casual meetings " in society." It was fortunate, from 
this point of view, that Bandle's arm was an unconscionably long 
time in getting well. Louff after his head was healed, and he 
had ceased to limp, he complained of the aching of his arm and 
the weakness of his hand, and continued to carry both in a 
sling. • As for Whitebrook, if it had not been for his letters, he 
might have forgotten it altogether, and only the pleasure he 
experienced in employing Lady Muriel as his amanuensis induced 
him to answer them. He watched her closely, and came to 
have a confident hope that his love was returned. But he 
shrank from ascertaining the truth. He feared to break the 
s 
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charm. She might love him, yet not Bnfficiently to brave the 
opposition which he anticipated from the family. Now he saw 
her every day, spent hours with her in the closest intimacy, and 
the more he saw of her the more did he find in her to admire, 
and the more indispensable did she become to his happiness. 
Life without her would not be worth living, he thought, and he 
knew that the day he declared his love he must either be ac- 
cepted as the future son-in-law of Lord Lindisfame or leave 
Avalon Priory a rejected suitor, probably never to return. 

But the time came when the issue could no longer be evaded. 
A sprained arm is not incurable. Lady Maude smiled sarcas- 
tically when she asked Bandle if it still pained him, and the 
countess began to look very dubious when the member for White- 
brook and his charming secretary entered the dining-room at 
luncheon time after their labours in the library. Bandle saw 
this, and determined to take the final plunge without further 
pausing on the brink. 

The usual procedure, when the business of the day began, 
was for Muriel to open the letters and hand them to S^ndle, 
who sometimes read them aloud, sometimes gave them to his 
amanuensis to read for herself. One morning, the last on which 
Muriel was to perform her secretarial duties, there came a letter 
from Dora. After reading it silently through. Red Ryvington 
passed the missive to his companion. It was a long gossipy 
letter, containing nothing of importance except the postscript 
which ran thus : — 

" I hope you have given Lady Muriel the souvenir with which 
I charged you." 

" Really, Mr. Ryvington," said Muriel, with well>acted in- 
dignation, after she had read the letter, " I must take you to 
task. Is this souvenir something your cousin gave you for me 
before you left home P " 

" It is." 

" And you have kept it all this time P " 

" I have kept it all this time." 

" You dare to confess it P What have you to say in arrest ot 
judgment P " 

" Nothing. I throw myself on your mercy. I plead guilty, 
and ask forgiveness for my fault." 

" On one condition only will I forgive vou." 

" I accept the condition beforehand, whatever it is." 

" It is that you give me this souvenir at once." 

As the words left her lips, Randle, stooping down, touched 
them with his. 

" Mr. Ryvington ! " cried Lady Muriel, really surprised, and 
with a becoming attempt to apx»ear really indignant. 
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" I most humbly craye pardon, Ladj Muriel. Bat the gift 
Bora sent was a kiss ; and you insisted on haying it, jon know/' 
said Eed Ryvington, with a smile. "I would haye giyen it 
you sooner if I had dared." 

Then he drew her to him and continued in a low, intense 
voice that trembled with emotion : " Oh, Lady Muriel, Dora 
divined that I loyed you. And the loye that was bom when I 
held you in my arms up there in the Furca Pass, as I hold you 
now, but which, deeming it hopeless, I tried to crush and forget, 
has reyived in full force, and gone on increasing every hour since 
I came to Avalon. And though you should punish my presump- 
tion by never speaking to me again, though I should have to 
leave your father*s house this very day, neyer to return, I must 
speak out. Muriel Avalon, you are dearer to me than all the 
world besides. You are my life, my loye, my (j[ueen ! " 

She put her arms round his neck, she raised her beautiful 
eyes, bright with unshed tears of happiness, to his. 

" You say I am your life," she murmured, " who has so much 
right to it as you have P Did you not save it P And, Randle, 
dearest, when you saved my life you won my heart. It is yours, 
and only yours." 

Then Randle drew her still closer to him, and kissed her 
again — ^this time on his own account. 

" But what will your father and mother say P " he asked, 
after a long, delicious silence. ** Will they be for or against P " 
** Papa will be for ; he likes you. He has little pride of 
caste, and he coxdd not, if he would, do anything to make me 
unhappy. But he is greatly influenced by my mother, and she 
is very proud, and anxious for her daughters to make great 
matches. Still, I think, with papa on our side, and when she 
knows that my happiness is at stake, even she will sanction our 
engagement. Speak to papa first. But whatever comes, Bandle, 
I am yours. Never, neyer will I be another's." 

There were no letters written that morning. Tlie lovers 
talked of themselyes, their hopes and fears. Randle told 
Muriel how he still cherished, as a precious keepsake, the bunch 
of forget-me-nots that she had thrown him from the window at 
Brigue. She told him how she had resolyed, in the event of 
their not meeting again, to live and die a maid, and how she had 
neyer for an instant been deceived as to his cousin's identity. 
She felt, the moment she saw Deep Randle, that he was not the 
man who saved her life, and when she found that he remembered 
«— or knew — ^nothing of the conyersation on the Purca road, nor 
of the parting at Brigue, suspicion became certainty. 

*• I Jmew from my own heart," she said, ''that my Mr. 
Ryvington (as I always called you to myself) could not have 
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forgotten what passed between ns at that time, so momentons in 
the lives of both." 

When the family met at luncheon the earl inyit-ed Handle to 
go with him to the home farm, where some extensive improve- 
ments were in progress ; for he had discovered that his guest 
was a very fair amateur engineer, and that about most practical 
matters he had valuable ideas. And Kandle, reading assent in 
the eyes of his betrothed, cordially accepted the invitation, 
which he hoped would afford him an opportunity of telling Lord 
Liudisf ame what had come to pass. 



CHAPTER LY. 

WHAT THE EABL SAID. 

Bandle had already discovered that his host, if not a very 
busy man, had at least a great deal to do. His income, though 
considerable, was not so large, relatively to his outgoings, that 
he could afford, even if he had been disposed, to trust the 
management of his affairs altogether to paid agents. He held 
frequent consultations with his steward, looked keenly into 
details, and suffered nothing of importance to be done on any of 
his estates without his sanction. He acted, in fact, as a man 
who regards property rather as a trust than a chattel should act. 
He had, moreover, a large home farm, which when he was at 
Avalon he visited every day, and virtually managed. With 
politics Lord Lindisfame did not much concern himself. He 
never spoke in Parliament, and thought his duty as a legislator 
sufficiently discharged by voting with his party on important 
occasions. 

Raudle and the earl spent nearly the whole of the afternoon 
on the home farm. As Ryvington and Sons possessed a home 
farm of their own, bought by the present proprietor's grand- 
father, with a view to supplying the Bedscar workpeople with 
pure milk and good butter at reasonable prices, Bandle had 
given some attention to husbandry, and was fairly conversant 
with the theory and practice of agriculture. There was thus at 
least one jeomprehensive subject in which the peer and the 
cotton spinner took a common interest, and which rendered their 
companionship mutually agreeable. As, moreover. Lord Lin- 
disfame was putting up new farm buildings, re-arranging his 
machinery, and going in for steam cultivation, he took frequent 
occasion to consmt his guest, and profited much by his advice. 

It was not until they had set out on their walk homewards 
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that Red Ryvington, albeit "constantly on the watch, found an 
opportunity of turning the conversation to the subject which lay 
nearest his heart. 

" I am glad you take so much interest in these matters," 
observed the earl. " I was under the impression that you manu- 
facturers were so occupied with your own special business that 
you gave little thought to anything else, and least of all to 
farming.'* 

" Nothing is easier," said Kandle, with a smile, " than to get 
hold of a wrong impression. Before I came to Avalon, for 
instance, I was under the impression that large landowners led 
comparatively idle lives, and left the management of their 
estates to others. But I find that you are almost as fully 
occupied as myself, and look after your business of land-letting 
as keenly as I look after mine of cotton manufacturing." 

" You are quite right ; it is a business. And, when a man 
lives by the land, the least he can do is to give it his personal 
attention. A good landlord makes good tenants; that is my 
experience. I consider it a man's duty to do all he can to secure 
them, and when he has secured them to keep them. How much 
land did you say you had on your own hands at Whitebrook P " 

" Oh, a mere nothing compared with your home farm. About 
seventy acres." 

" Mostly grass, I suppose ? " 

" And a few roots. We have tried wheat as an experiment, 
but it does not answer very well. Oats do better. But ours is 
essentially a dairy farm." 

"You have a good market for your milk and butter, of 
course." 

" So far as demand goes we could not have a better. 
But we only sell to our own workpeople, and charge them no 
more than my grandfather used to do fifty years ago— a shilling 
a pound for butter, twopence a quart for new milk, and when we 
kill a cow, as sometimes happens, we sell them beef at six- 
pence." 

" Very good of you, I am sure ; but how about the result ? 
You must lose heavily." 

"Oh dear, no. Our farm account generally balances, and 
that is all we look for. The prices we get from the hands are, 
after all, not very much less than many farmers get from the 
dealers ; and we nave certain advantages that ordinary farmers 
do not enjoy. The land was well bought, the interest of it 
represents a very reasonable rent, it is in excellent condition, and, 
as the hands fetch their own supplies, we are at no expense for 
carriage. We might, of course, fairly demand much higher 
prices ; but we like to do all we can in a reasonable way for our 
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work-people. We live by them as you live by your tenants, and, 
as a good landlord makes good tenants, so a good master makes 
good nands ; and I do think we have the best set of hands in all 
Whitebrook, and the most contented." 

" I don't wonder they are contented when yon let them have 
beef at sixpence and butter at a shilling a pound," laughed the 
earl. ** Still, I think you are quite right, and I daresay in the 
long run you lose nothing by your liberaliiy. But to return to 
our muttons, which in this instance is my farm. When do yon 
think you can draw out that plan which you were good enough 
to promise me for utilising waste steam for drying hay and 
com ? " 

" Oh, it won't take me long. I will try to do it to-night. 
As I told you, a fan will be an essential part of the arrangement. 
Wind dries more than heat, you know." . 

" It is an excellent suggestion, and I am greatly indebted to 
you for making it. I wish you were nearer to me, Mi*. Ryving- 
ton. You are an admirable counsellor." 

" I only require your permission. Lord Lindisf ame, to be very 
much nearer to you." 

"Only require my permission to be very much nearer to 
me ! " replied the peer, looking both surprised and puzzled. 
" Oh, I see " (with the air of a man who feels sure he has hit 
the right nail on the head) ; " you like this neighbourhood — 
everybody likes this neighbourhood — ^and you want permission 
to build on my land. By all means; I shall be delighted. 
Choose any site you like, and " 

" I am going to ask you something far more valuable — ^to me, 
at least — than all the liid you have, Lord Lindisfame," inter- 
rupted Red Ryvington. 

" Grod bless me ! Something far more valuable than all the 
land I have ! " exclaimed the earl, as he turned round and 
stared his guest full in the face with a more surprised and 
puzzled look than before. " What can that be ? " 

" Youi* daughter, Ladv Muriel ! " 

" Oh, that is it, is it ? " said Lord Lindisfame, drily, as he 
resumed his walk. " Does Muriel know of this P " 

" She does, Lord Lindisfame. If I had not won her heart 
I should not have ventured to ask for her hand. lam fully 
aware of the great disparity in our rank ; and Muriel's love, and 
the fact that her happiness as well as wj own is at stake, are my 
sole excuse for making a request which I fear you will deem 
very presumptuous, as I acknowledge it is. Yet, if I know 
myself, Lord Lindisfame, there is no other ground — none 
personal to myseK, I mean— on which I am unworthy to become 
her husband and your son-in-law. True, I am not a rich man, 
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as riches are counted now-a-days. On the other hand, I am not 
a poor man. My father left me a yery fair fortune ; and I have 
already somewhat increased it, and my prospects are good " 

" We will not go into that now, if you please, Mr. Ryvington," 
interrupted the earl. " You are a gentleman ; you love Muriel, 
and you would not, I am sure, ask her to marry you unless you 
had the means of giving her the position which your wife ought 
to occupy. Personally I have a great regard for you. We all 
owe you a heavy debt of gratitude, and there is no man of my 
acquaintance to whom I would more willingly give one of my 
daughters than yourself. I waive the difference in rank. It 
exists, but to urge it against you were both ungracious and un- 
grateful, and I waive it. I am not sure, however^ that Lady 
Lindisfame will see the matter in the same light, and my con- 
sent must be contingent on hers." 

" But, surely. Lord Lindisfame, if you give your consent the 
countess will not withhold hers." 

" I am not so sure about that, Mr. Ryvington," said the earl, 
with a slight but expressive grimace. "Wives are not always as 
complaisant with their husbands as might be desired, and as you 
may suppose. They have opinions of their own sometimes. 
And the countess had other views for Muriel. She hoped to 
arrange a marriage for her with Guy Merlin — Lord Mastadon's 
eldest son, ^ou know— a distant relative of ours. She might not 
succeed, it is true ; but ladies are apt to mistake their intentions 
for accomplished facts ; they do not always take into account 
the possibility of failure, and I am afraid she may be rather 
difficult to manage." 

" Is Muriel acquainted with this project P " 

''I do not think so; and I may go so far as to say, Mr. 
Ryvington, that I will never be a party to forcing a daughter of 
mine into a marriage which she dislikes." 

" Then I may count on your good offices with Lady Lindis- 
fame, for I am sure Muriel will never be persuaded to " 

" Marry anybody but yourself," said the earl, completing the 
sentence. " I understand. That is a consideration which will 
doubtless have great weight with the countess — with both of us, 
in fact. I wiU talk the matter over with her at once, Mr. 
Ryvington, and you shall have your answer as soon as possible. 
But don't be too confident." 

The earl was wise in making this reservation, for he had a 
keen recollection of several prior schemes of a domestic if not 
matrimonial character which, imtil submitted to the more 
critical understanding of his wife, seemed to him altogether 
unexceptionable. 

Ajs the two men, who were walking through the park, emerged 
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from a coppice in the neighbourhood of the Priory, they cangM 
sight of a robed fignre in the path before them. It was that of 
Mnriel, whom they shortly oyertook. After a few words had 
been exchanged, Bundle, reading in the eyes of his lady-love a 
wish to be left alone with her father, dropped behind. 

" Is this true, Muriel," said the earl, arawing his daughter's 
arm in his, ** that Ryvington has been telling me — ^that when he 
saved your life you lost your heart ? " 

" I don't think he put it quite in that way, papa ; but I am 
sure he told you only the simple truth. I cannot recall the 
exact moment when — ^when I lost my heart," said Muriel, firmly, 
though with downcast eyes ; "but I love Bandle very, very dearly, 
and I can never love anybody else." 

"Hiis she heard anything of the Guy Merlin project, I 
wonder P " thought the i)eer. 

" And when you talk to mother you will teU her so, wiU you 
not P " continuea Muriel. " She might think otherwise — ^that I 
have accepted Bundle out of gratitude. But that is not so. I 
am too grateful, and esteem him too much, to marry him withont 
truly loving him." 

" That settles the matter," said Lord Lindisf ame to himself. 
" She has heard.'' 

After a little further conversation, the earl, who could never 
refuse his daughters anything, gave his consent to her engage- 
ment with Red Ryvington, and undertook (though with a few 
inward qualms) to make it all right with the countess. He even 
congratulated Muriel on her choice, and wished her every 
happiness. 

As they entered the house, Randle joined them. 

" I am going to speak to Lady Lindisf arne, Randle," said the 
earl, calling him for the first time by his Christian name. 
" Perhaps you had better be somewhere about. She may want 
to speak to you herself, you know." 

" We will both be in the library, papa," returned Muriel. 
"And, papa, dear" (whispering), "do not keep us longer in 
suspense than you can possibly help." 

The earl nodded, and went in search of his countess, and the 
lovers betook themselves to the library. 

Muriel had heard of the Guy Merlin project. Maude, whom 
she had taken into her confidence, had told her. 

"My sister teases sometimes," observed Muriel, "but she is 
very good. She likes you very much, and quite approves of our 
engagement. As for Guy Merlin, I do not think that, even if I 
had never known you, I should have been able to care for him. 
He is very good, but he has neither ideas nor energy. I have 
thought sometimes that he is so good because he has not the 
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energy to do wrong. But whatever he was, dear Randle, I 
could never love and respect him as I love and respect you." 

To* so kind a speech there was only one possible answer, and 
Handle gave it in true loverlike fashion. 

"Do you know, dearest,'* he said, a few minutes later, "that 
I have had some misgivings about asking you to share my com- 
paratively lowly lot P You will find a great difference. Redscar 
is not Avalon, and I cannot offer you an establishment even 
remotely approaching it, either in extent or magnificence." 

" Ton will be at Redscar, won't you ? " she asked. 

"Except when I am in London." 

"And you will let me go with you to London sometimes, will 
you not P ''^ 

Eandle swore that they should never be separated for a 
moment — that wherever he went she should go. 

"That is all I ask," she said, with a tender look and a loving 
caress. " If I am with you I shall be happy, and I shall like 
Redscar for your sake, x ou must live your own life, and I shall 
live it with you. I care no more for grandeur than you do. I 
mean to look after your work-people and take an interest in all 
your pursuits. You will let me go with you to your works, and 
teach me all about electricity and cotton spinning and that, won't 
you, dearest P " 

Red Ryvington, whilst smiling at his lady-sweetheart's 
simplicity in supposing that he could teach her "all about 
electricity and cotton spinning and that," and rather doubting if 
her presence would be altogewier favourable either to business or 
research, declared, as in duty bound, that nothing would afford 
him greater pleasure than to have her company in his counting 
house and laboratory idl day long. 

The conversation had lasted the greater part of an hour, 
although to the lovers the time seemed much shorter, when the 
butler, an old fellow who had grown grey in the service of the 
family, and had a shrewd suspicion which way the wind lay, 
entered the library, and informed Randle, in a confidential 
imdertone, that Lord Lindisfame begged the favour of Mr. 
Ryvington's company in his lordship's room. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

WHAT THE COUNTESS SAID. 

There was a look of aimoyance on Lord Lindisfame's good- 
natured face, and an angry glitter in Lady Lindisfame's eye, 
from which Handle inferred that the earl and countess had 
either come to no resolution whatever, or that their decision was 
unfaYourable to his hopes. They had, in truth, been unable to 
agree as to the answer which should be siven him ; for albeit the 
peer, for the first time in their married life, had declined to be 
guided by his wife in a purely domestic question, he had not 
succeeded in persuading her to view the matter as he viewed it, 
and yield a graceful assent to Handle's suit. She had set her 
mind on her daughter marrying the Honourable Guy Merlin, 
who, she was sure, had a liking for Muriel, and she contended 
that for an Avalon to marry a manufacturer would be something 
like a degradation. This the earl warmly disputed. A 
mesalliance it might be, but not to an extent that rendered it 
inadmissible. Similar matches were made every day. If 
Byvington had a sister with a fortune of £100,000, he said, the 
countess would be delighted to accept her as a daughter-in-law. 
Dukes' sons went into trade now-a-days, and Kyvington, though 
a manufacturer, was a gentleman and a member of Parliament. 
He had, moreover, saved Muriel's life, and the earl had Muriel's 
own word for it that she loved Bandle and would marry nobody 
else. 

** Love ! " said the countess, impatiently ; " say rather a girl's 
romantic fancy, of which a little firmness would soon cure her. 
And I am sure Mr. Ryvington would not press a suit which he 
knew we could not countenance." 

" You know better, Eleanor. Muriel is a girl with con- 
siderable firmness of character ; she possesses a spirit as high as 
your own, and I am quite sure of this, that, unless she herself 
dismisses him, Kyvington will never give her up." 

In short, Lora Lindisfame, who had taken a great liking for 
Handle, and was persuaded that he would make Muriel happy, 
showed unwonted resolution, and the countess was driven &om 
one point to another until she had nothing to urge save a doubt 
as to Handle's means. She could not possibly approve, she said, 
of Muriel engaging herself to a man as to whose pecuniary 
position they were quite in the dark. To this the earl replied 
that he believed Hyvington was in easy circumstances and had a 
good business, and suggested that the doubt could easily be 
solved by calling Handle in, and letting him give an account of 
himself. 
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This was tlie state of tliiiigs when Bandle appeared on the 
scene. 

The conntess, who was before anything a lady, qnickly 
smoothed her raffled feathers, and waved mm urbanely to a 
seat. After mentioning that she and the earl had been dis- 
cussing his proposal to Lady Muriel, and remarking on the 
shortness of their acquaintance and the rapidity of their court- 
ship, to which Bandle made a suitable reply, sne inquired if he 
was aware that Muriel had no present fortune, and that, owing 
to the Lindisfame property being so strictly setUed, the ean 
would be able to leave her very litue at his death. 

**1 ask for no fortune. Lady Lindisfame," said Bandle, 
promptly; ''and, not only so, I am prepared to make settle- 
ments." 

" I am glad to hear that," replied the countess, graciously, 
though her words were not without sting. " Settlements are so 
necessary, especially when one is exposed to the vicissitudes of 
business." 

" There is not much fear of vicissitudes in oui? case," was the 
rather proud answer. " The concern of Kyvington and Sons has 
been in existence more than a century, and it was never stronger 
or more likely to endure than at this moment. But I am quite 
of your opinion, Lady Lindisfame, that when a man marries it 
is his duty to make special provision for his wife and those who 
may become dependent on him. I can settle £20,000 on Lady 
Muriel for her separate use. Then there is the sum of £10,000 
settled by my fatner on me and my family if I shonld have any. 
I shall be further entitled on my mother's death to a moiety of 
£10,000, my interest in which I propose to include in the settle- 
ment. That will make altogether a sum of £35,000, which, well 
invested, will render us in a great measure independent of the 
vicissitudes jaa speak of. As touching business, I may explain 
that my capital account in the concern (and everything is taken 
at a very low valuation) stands at something over £70,000. 
Taking one year with another, my share of the profits will 
average, I daresay, £7,000, and our profits are more likely to 
increase than diminish." 

" A very satisfactory statement, I am sure. Your frankness 
merits our warmest thanks, Mr. Byvington," said the countess, 
seemingly much gratified. '*What do you think now, 

" What do I think now P " answered the earl, rather nettled 
at the apparent im p utation that he, not she, had been the spoke 
in the wheel. ** What I have thought from the first, that it is 
our duty to approve of Muriel's choice, and welcome Mr. Byving- 
ton as her future husband" 
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" I think the same, and" (offering Bed BTvington her hand) 
" I wish you and Muriel every happiness, Handle — I shall call 
yon RancQe now, you know. She is a dear good girl, and yon 
may well be proud of having won her love. Yours will be a resl 
union of hearts, and such unions, I am sure, offer the best 
promises of true happiness in married life." 

Bandle acknowledged her ladyship's compliments and com- 
plaisance in fitting terms. He was by no means certain, how- 
ever, that he owed her much gratitude ; he shrewdly suspected 
that his settlements and his profits had been far more potent in 
procuring her consent than any merits of his own. 

After a little further conversation Bandle asked leave to 
withdraw. He wanted to tell Muriel the good news. 

" By all means," said the countess ; " and you may bring the 
child here, Bandle. I must not be the last to congratulate her, 
you know." 

Muriel was brought by her lover and congratulated accord- 
ingly. Their relation as an engaged couple being thus officially 
recognised, the tete-d-Utes in the nbrary suffered no interruption, 
their happiness was complete, and everybody seemed content 
Bandle, it is true, began to hint that it was time he went back to 
Whitebrook, but his sweetheart did not find much difficulty in 
persuading him that he could stay just a day or two longer— it 
was always a day or two— especially as she continued to help 
him with his correspondence. 

But everything has an end. The time arrived when the 
demands of duty became too imperative to be ignored, and Bed 
Byvington was compelled to hie him home. 



CHAPTEB LVII. 

EPISCOPAL COUNSEL. 

It came to pass, some ten days after Bandle's recognition as 
Muriel's fiance, that the Bishop of Amside and the Kector of 
Avalon were invited to lunch at the Priory. Just as the Bight 
Beverend Father in God concluded saying grace, one of the foot- 
men brought the member for Whitebrook a telegram. Bandle 
laid it on the table. 

" Pray open it, Bandle. Telegrams are not like letters, they 
generally require immediate attention," observed the countess, 
who, woman-like, was burning to know what the message was 
about. 

After reading the despatch Bandle handed it to Muriel, wbO| 
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on a sign of acquiescence from her lover, passed it across the table 
to her mother. It was from Bentley, inquiring if it wonld sait 
Mr. Ryvington's convenience to be present on the following 
Saturday at a demonstration, whereby the working men of 
Whitebrook proposed to celebrate his return to Parliament 
and the Liberal victory in which they had borne so important a 
part. 

" You will have to accept, I suppose ? " said the earl, after he 
also had perused the message. 

" Yes ; the invitation is one which I could not well refuse, 
though I have no neat liking for these demonstrations." 

" But you will not need to go away until the day after to. 
morrow," murmured Muriel. 

" Not until the night after to-morrow night," returned Handle, 
in a passionate whisper. " I shall defer my departure to the 
latest possible moment." 

" Ah, the telegram is signed by your protege, Bentley," said 
the earl. " I was talking to the bishop about him just before we 
came in to luncheon. Do you think he was right in his opinion 
that the Whitebrook lads, as he caUs them, would throw up their 
hats for a republic if they thought it would bring them an in- 
crease of wages ? " 

*' No. It may be so as regards some, but not, I am sure, as 
regards the great majority of the Whitebrook work-people. I do 
not think they can be so cynical. Bentley as a weaver is alto- 
gether out of his element. He is dissatisfied. He despises those 
about him; and the dissatisfied are rarely impartial judges. 
There is, nevertheless, some truth — more perhaps than we are 
aware of — in what he said. I remember in my school-days being 
very much startled by a remark of one of m^ father's workmen 
almost to the same effect. Torr, the man m question, was an 
overlooker, one of the best we had — exceedingly well read and a 
frequent speaker at teetotal meetings. We were talking about 
the Napoleonic wars, in the history of which he took a groat in- 
terest, and I chanced to remark on the eminent services of Nel- 
son and Wellington, and how fortunate it was that Napoleon had 
been foiled in his design to conquer England. 

" ' Perhaps you are right in thinking so,' said Torr ; ' but I 
do not see that it has made any great difference to me. Even if 
Napoleon had conquered England, I daresay I should have been 
able to earn at least thirty-five shillings a week, and that is all I 



earn now.' " 



What answer did you make ? " inquired the earl. 
'* To tell the truth, I was so much surprised that there could 
exist an Englishman who did not feel a pride in his countiy, and 
dorr's way of looking at the question was so novel, that I had 
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Hterally nothing to sav. It was the first glimpse I had ever had 
into the real mind of an intelligent man of a class lower than 
my own." 

" This Torr was of coarse a great Badical P " suggested the 
bishop. 

" I do not think he took any part in politics whatever. It was 
before the last Reform Bill, and ne had no vote." 

** At any rate he was an infidel." 

"On the contrary, he was a religions man and an aeiive 
Sunday-school teacher." 

" A Dissenter, then P " 

" Yes, Torr was a Dissenter." 

** Ah, I thought there was something. No Church-bred man 
could possibly entertain such sentiments." 

** Unfortunately for your theory. Bishop, Torr was a Ghnreh* 
bred man. He became a chapel-goer only because a clergynum 
whom he loved was succeeded by one who did not win his confi- 
dence — ^perhaps because he never tried." 

*^ How, then, can you account for a man so well off for an 
artisan, and so exceptionally intelligent as this Torr, being so 
devoid of patriotic feeling P " 

" May not his lack of patriotism have been in some measure 
due to his superior intelligence P Patriotism, I take it, is a good 
deal a question of property. If all of us here were reduced to 
the condition of farm labourers and factory operatives, and our 
lives were one continual struggle for existence, I do not think we 
should display much public spirit. If we were unlearned, and 
believed our catechisms, we might perhaps accept our fate as a 
dispensation of Providence. If we nad a little education, and 
were therefore more or less sceptical, we should probably begin 
by doubting that this was the best of possible worlds, and end 
by being aesperately discontented and frightfully unpatriotic, 
HKe Bentley and Torr." 

" You think, then, that education has a tendency to make the 
lower orders discontented P " 

" Under certain conditions I do. Look at Xjfermany. There 
is no country in the world where education is more widely dis- 
seminated, none in which Socialism is more rampant." 

" Ah," said the bishop, grayely, " Socialism, I fear, is the 
great dajiger of the future. There is only one remedy for it- 
religion." 

" I do not say you are not right," reioined Handle. "But 
how are you to apply the remedy P Working men, as a rule, go 
neither to church nor chapel. The other day I had a sort of 
religions census taken at Redscar, from which it appears that of 
the adult men in our employ not more than one in forty attend 
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any place of worsliip wliateyer, and I daresay it is pretty mnch 
the same through all the manuf actaring districts." 

" But sorely this is a terrible state of things, Ryvington," 
observed the earl. " If you are right, the advocates of education 
are all wrong, and it would have been better to leave the masses 
in blissful ignorance." 

" I am not sure that it was blissful," returned Bandle, *' and 
I do not think you could have kept them ignorant. The masses 
had learnt enough to want to know more ; and they are in the 
majority, recollect." 

" What is to be done, then, to conjure this evil of Socialism, 
which I agree with the bishop is the great danger of the 
future ? " 

" I am afraid that is a question which is beyond my power to 
answer. Lord Lindisf ame. My friend Kaloupa will have it that 
all Europe has entered on a process of social evolution which 
will c^o on until what he calls the redemption of the disinherited 
is achieved. But I have great faith in individual effort and 
common.place expedients. We must try to broaden the basis of 
society by reinforcing the ranks of the 'haves' and diminishing the 
number of the * have nots,' by encouraging thrift and providing 
facilities for the profitable investment of savings. If I were a 
great landowner, for instance, I would give every labourer on my 
estate the chance of taking, at a fair rent and on a long lease, a 
small plot of land sufficient, say, to keep a cow and grow a few 
vegetables, and quicken his energies by securing to him the value 
of his improvements." 

" By way of giving him a stake in the country, I suppose ; 
and what would you recommend great manufacturers to doP 
What 18 sauce for the landowner should be sauce for the mill- 
owner, you know." 

" A very fair retort," laughed Red Ryvington. " WeU, in 
most parts of Lancashire factory operatives have already chances 
which farm labourers are far from enjoying. A saving man may 
acquire a share in a mill, and if he prefers a steady interest to a 
fluctuating profit the joint-stock companies will take his money 
on deposit at four or five per cent. I am not sure, however, that 
the Oldham system is the best possible, yet it is a good beginning, 
and we can only arrive at satisfactory results by goin^ througn 
an exhaustive series of failures. The worst of the joint-stock 
phm is that it encourages speculation, and leads sometimes to 
chicanery and disaster. I have been trying lately to think out a 
scheme for enabling the thrifty among our hands to participate 
in the profits of the concern without exposing them to the risk 
of loss, or encouraging them to speculate, but I do not quite 
see my way yet." 
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** Do you inteud to treat on these topics in your speech at the 
Whitebrook demonstration ? '' asked the earl, as he and the bishop 
rose from the table. 

" I do not think so. They are rather subjects for a qniet lec- 
ture than a demonstration. I must leave social questions aside 
this time, and go in for practical politics." 

** Take my advice, Mr. Byvin^on," said the bishop, "and 
leave social questions aside, not omv this time but at all times. 
As I have remarked, I reeard SociaHsm as one of the great dan- 
gers of the future ; but that is no reason whv we should bring it 
nearer by talking about it. There is no safer rule for a public 
man than to let awkward subjects alone as long as he can. Depend 
upon it, that is one great secret of success both in Church and 
State." 



CHAPTER LYIII 

BED BYVINQTON MAKES A SPEECH AND DEEP BYVINGTON A 

SUGGESTION. 

Befobe Bundle left the Priory it was decided that the marriage 
should take place towards the close of the London season and in 
London. It could not well take place sooner. It would be im- 
possible for the member for Whi^brook to absent himself from 
his Parliamentary duties in the middle of the session, and he 
could not, for several months to come, conveniently provide the 
£20,000 he had engaged to settle on Muriel. 

Muriel hinted a desire that their honeymoon might be spent 
in Switzerland. She had conceived a romantic wish to revisit, in 
Handle's company, the scene of their first memorable meeting, 
a desire with which Handle was of course only too happy to 
promise compliance. 

She drove with him to the station. 

** Be sure to send me a paper containing a report of yoor 
speech," she said, before they parted. " I agree with all you 
said when the bishop was here. We are too much wrapped np 
in ourselves, and think more of the interests of our order than 
the welfare of the community. I will try to help you in your 
schemes, dearest. We will work together. And now promise me 
one thing : you must speak in the House." 

*' When I have aiivthing to say that is worth listening to, I 
wiU." 

** Then you will speak very often," returned Muriel, confidently, 
as if it were quite out of the question that her lover could possibly 
say anything not worth listening to. 
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" And nve my love to your mother and cousin ; and yon can 
tell Dora tnat I received her present with much surprise—'* 

"And pleasure/' suggested Bandle, roguishly. 

" Certainly not, Mr. Ryvington. With much surprise and in- 
dignation — ^be sure you do not forget the indignation. And " 
(smiling) "you may take the presejit back to her. I decline to 
keep it. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Randle did take it back, 
and something more. 

A few minutes later Muriel was riding homeward through 
the fast deepening twilight, full of sweet thoughts, sad at part- 
ing with her lover, yet not unhapp;^ ; for in less than a fortnight 
they would meet in London, and nis absence would be rendered 
tolerable by the daily letters which he had promised to send 
her. 

For some time after Bed Byvington left Avalon his mind, as 
was natural, ran mainly on Muriel and on the strange fortune 
which had made him the betrothed husband of Lord Lindisfame's 
daughter. His thoughts went back to the very beginning of their 
acquaintance— to the fateful call of the bells as he lay sleeping 
in the Furca Pass — ^to his first sight of Muriel, as she stood up, 
terror-stricken, in the doomed carriage — to the terrace at Brigue 
and the withered bunch of forget-me-nots. He dwelt fondly on 
every incident ^ of their courtship, from his declaration in the 
library to their parting at Avalon. He could still see her as she 
stood, " beautiful and bright,'' waving her last adieux ; and the 
fortnight which was to elapse before he could see her again 
seemed to him of portentous length. But even a lover's day-dream 
cannot last for ever, and as sober reason resumed her sway his 
reverie became a little less rose-coloured, and, as if to remind 
him that here below there is no such thing as unalloyed happi- 
ness, the shadow of a cloud came to mar the perfection of his joy. 

He began to fear that, in promising to settle £20,000 on 
Muriel prior to their marriage, he might possibly have promised 
more than he could perform consistently with his duty to the con- 
cern. A month or two previouslv he had arranged for the 
erection of another mill which would involve a considerable out- 
lay, and this, in addition to the £20,000, might be more than the 
concern could conveniently spare, and conduct its operations on 
the firm's traditional principles of taking no credit and incurring 
no debts. If things went well — if profits continued fairly good 
and orders plentiful — he anticipated no difficulty ; yet there was 
always the off-chance that they might not, and the contingency 
rather troubled him; for he felt certain that, if the money were 
not forthcoming. Lady Lindisfame's consent, and probably Lord 
lindisfame's, would be withdrawn. 
T 
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Raudle fuimd liis ULuther, wbom lie had iuformed of his en- 
^a^ement only the day before his return, in a tremor of mingled 
deught and dismay, delight that her son had formed so brilUant 
a connection, dismay at the idea of becoming mother-in-law 
to an earPs daughter. But after Raudle had described Muriel's 
character (of course making her out to be only a little lower than 
an angel) she was greatly comforted, and came to the conclusion 
that Siey would be sure to get on very well together. Mrs. 
Ryvington could not, however, bring herself to view the finan- 
cial part of the arrangement with entire approval It did not 
seem to her in accordance with the fitness of things that the 
monev should all come " from their side ; " and Lord Lindisfame's 
inability to dower his daughter greatly lowered that nobleman— 
and the aristocracy generally— in her estimation. If she had 
spoken her mind (which, out of consideration for her son's feel- 
ings, she discreetly refrained from doing) she would probably 
have said that, how great soever might be the honour of an 
alliance with the house of Avalon, Handle would have acted 
more wisely had he chosen a young lady of his own Tank, " with 
a nice fortune," rather than a peer's daughter whose portion had 
to be provided by the concern. 

As for Dora, she was overjoyed beyond measure at the turn 
things were taking. She demanded of her cousin if she had not 
proved herself a true witch, and private^ informed Kalougia 
that it was she who had made the match. When Handle informed 
her that Muriel returned her souvenir, she laughingN" told him to 
present her with another of the same sort, "which I warrant she 
will keep," said Dora. Raudle of course promised compliance, 
and took charge of the commission on the spot. 

The working men's demonstration was a ^reat success, and 
Red Ryvington, as he had agreed, sent to Lady Muriel a report 
of his speech, which greatly pleased her. One passage of it 
especially struck her. It caused, also, some sensation among his 
constituents. 

It happened that one of the speakers by whom he was pre- 
ceded, a certain Mr. Thoroughpin, had much to say about " the 
overweening power of the aristocracy and our never-ending 
struggle with the landed interest." Of this speech it was hardly 
possible for Randle to avoid taking some notice ; but, contrary to 
general expectation, instead of applauding he held it up as a 
warning. 

" It is a great mistake," he observed, " to confound words 
with things, to continue a cry after it hajs ceased to possess a 
meaning. I am not aware that now, whatever may have been the 
case in the past, the aristocracy — by which I suppose is meant 
great landowners — exercise a predominant innueuco in this 
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country. It appears to me that in this sense a great manufac- 
turer or a great ironmaster is just as much an aristocrat as a 
great landowner, whether titled or untitled. Capital is always a 
power, and the chief difference between them is, that while the 
capital of one class is inyested in land, the capital of the other is 
invested in buildings, machinery, and stock in trade. One privi- 
lege only a landowner possesses that a mUlowner does not enjo^r ; 
if the former mismanages his business he comes to grief and his 
property passes into more competent hands, while, so far as the 
majority of miUowners are concerned, a like cause does not pro- 
duce a like effect. This is the result of a law eq[ually unwise and 
unjust, whidi I hope will soon be repealed. All classes, as classes, 
are selfish, and prefer their own interest to the interest of the 
State ; but, owing to the operation of causes which I do not pro* 
pose on this occasion to discuss, there is no government in exist- 
ence, save, perhaps, that of Switzerland, so free from class in- 
fluence as that of England. You have not here, as they have in 
the United States, whole industries levying blackmail on the com. 
munity, and protected from competition at the cost of the com- 
monwealth. These are aristocracies if you wUl, and where they 
exbt there can be no real freedom. After all, the difference be- 
tween one capitalist class and another is as nothing compared 
with the difference between those who possess capital and those 
who possess none — ^between landowner and labourer, manufac- 
turer and artisan. But this is a subject which cannot be advan- 
tageously discussed at the fag end of a speech. I will content 
myself now with suggesting to my friend, Mr. Thoroughpin, that 
it is not our mission as Liberals to combat this or that mterest or 
class, but to convince public opinion. If we can do that we shall 
win, and, though every aristocrat, millocrat, and plutocrat in the 
realm be against us, our views will prevail. If we fail in this, we 
shall fail in all, even if every one of us were acred up to the Hps, 
and consoUed up to the chin." 

When, a few days later, the Moming^ Post and several society 
papers announced uiat a marriage had been arranged between the 
senior member for Whitebrook and one of Lord Lindisfame's 
daughters, Mr. Thoroughpin (who had a keen recollection of thr 
way in which he had been taken down a peg at the demonstra- 
tion), and a few others of Handle's supporters, shook their heads 
in a portentous fashion and opined that he had found a Delilah 
at Avalon, and tiiat his Radical locks had been shorn by a 
wonuuL of the aristocracy. But the majority of his constituents 
were decidedly pleased. They looked upon his betrothal to - an 
carl's daughter as reflecting credit on the town. It was regarded 
as being equal in lliat respect to the winning of the Traialgar 
Cnp by Deep Byvliigton's greyhound, Fleetf oot ; and there was a 
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general feeling that Whitebrook was rising in the world. When 
we story (graphically written and slighuy embellished) of his 
first meeting with Muriel foond its way into the local paper 
(Handle could neyer tell how, but he stroi^ly suspected Dora of 
haying furnished the facts and suggested the article), the White- 
brookers were more delighted stiU, and the new member's popn- 
liurity, especially with the fair sex, became greater than oyer. 
They looked upon him as a hero of romance, and he receiyed daily 
appucations — sometimes from buxom factory lasses in person — 
for photographs of Lady Muriel and himself. 

All this, as may be supposed, was gall and wormwood to Mr. 
Byyington of Deepdene. When asked about his cousin's approach- 
ing marriage, as he often was, he could hardly command himself 
simciently to refrain from insulting his questioner. 

** I know nothing either of my cousin or his concerns," was his 
stereolnrped answer on these occasions, giyen with a curtness that 
showed how unpleasant he found the subject. 

^' You haye not been wide awake this time, Byyington," said 
Tom Cliyiger, the first time he saw his friend after the news had 
become the town's talk. " What haye you been doing to let your 
cousin kale [get before] you in this fashion P Why didn't you 
put up for one of Lord Lindisf ame's daughters P " 

This obseryation was not without intention, for the yam agent 
had a shrewd suspicion of the truth, and felt somewhat annoyed 
that Deep Byyington had not made a confidant of him. 

*' Coiuound my cousin," exclaimed the other, furiously. '' He's 
always kaling me. I wish he was far enough. I wish he had 
neyer been bom. I wish he was dead, and I was trampling on 
his graye. I say, Tom, if ^ou can put a spoke in his wheel— do 
him an ill-turn — anything, m fact, to take the shine out of him 
and stop his marriage. — ^I'll — 111 refuse you nothing. Ill pay 
any sum that you like to name." 

" Wild talk, Byyington," said the yam agent, smiling at this 
outburst of impotent rage. ** How can I put a spoke in your 
cousin's wheel P" 

*'I don't know. Get him into a bad speculation and ruin 
him." 

** Get Bandle into a bad speculation ! I should like to see 
anybody try. It would take a sharper fellow than me, or yon 
either, to do that. You may not like your cousin, but you can- 
not s^ he's a fool." 

" But Bob is. At any rate he is conceited, impulsiye, and in- 
experienced, and when his brother goes to London he'll be left in 
charge, yon know. Try to let him in for something. It will do 
as weU. I'll make it worth your while all the same." 

The yam agent smiled again, shmgged his shoulders, and 
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changed the subject. He had nothing against Bed Byvington, 
and did not feel in the least disposed to make himself the instra- 
ment of Deep Handle's reyenge. The risk would be great, and 
the advantage doubtful ; for, although the squire of Deepdene 
made large promises, there was no security for their fulfilment. 
A contract to ruin a man cannot be reduced to writing and en- 
forced by a lawsuit. 

The suggestion, neyertheless, sank deep into Oliviger's mind, 
and was destined to bear evil fruit. He had formed a very deci- 
ded opinion as to the future course of the cotton market. He 
thought prices would rise, and wanted to make a combination, or 
ring, for buying heavily and holding largely. But he lacked 
the means to put " the big pot on " unaided ; and the friends 
whose help he could command were not esi)ecially strong in the 
matter of credit. But if he could persuade By vington and Sons, 
a house whose word was as good as their bond, and whose bond 
was as good as bank notes, to join the operation, he might carry 
it out on almost any scale he Hked. At any rate, he thought so. 
He knew quite well that any proposal of the sort laid before 
Handle would meet with contemptuous rejection. But Handle 
was going to London, and his brother, as Deep Hyvington had 
observed, was young, impulsive, and inexperienced. Bob might 
perchance be " hooked in," thought the yam agent ; and before 
the day was over he had made up his mind to ** try it on." He knew 
himself to be gifted with considerable powers of persuasion, and 
he concluded that, on the whole, the odds were in his favour. 



CHAPTER UX. 

BED BA19DLE DOES NOT COME HOME. 

Thb fortnight that passed between his return from Avalon and 
his departure for London was a busy time for Red Hyving- 
ton. His first and most pressing duty was to reorganise the man- 
agement of the business and take such measures as might most 
effectually ensure its well-being during the period of his absence, 
an absence that, with a few short intervals, would probably ex- 
tend over several months. Next in importance came the arrange- 
ments connected with his cousin's marriage, which was to take 
place in a few days. Dora's choice of him as one of the trustees 
under her settlement involved frequent consultations with Ka- 
longia and Mr. Pleasington, and much reading of legal documents. 
His accession to the House of Commons had greatly increased his 
private correspondence, and he allowed nothing to hinder him 
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writing his daily letter to Muriel. One way and another, Handle 
at this time, to nse a Lancashire phrase, was nneommonly 
"throng," and had quite as many irons in ihe fire as he could 
keep hot. 

He f onnd that he had done a good thing in engaging Ka- 
loaffia*s friend, Anf der Manor — how'good a thing the Swiss was 
io learn later. So far as appearance went, he did not at all 
answer to the ideal Bundle had formed of him. Instead of a rather 
dried up specimen of a middle-aged clerk, with formal manner 
and a loreign air, Auf der Mauer was under thirty and looked 
younger. He had an almost round face, dark hair, and keen grey 
eyes, while his rich complexion and stalwart limbs showed that the 
man was mountain bred. But there was not much of rustic simpli- 
city about him. He had received an excellent education at the Poly- 
tecimicum of Zurich, and, besides his enserience in Russia, he had 
serred a mercantile apprenticeship at Hamburg and Havre, and 
passed several months in a London financial establishment of the 
first rank. He spoke English well, and wrote it better ; he ex- 
celled both as a book-keeper and correspondent ; and, after half-an 
hour's talk with him, Bundle decided to place Auf der Mauer at 
the head of the office department of the concern, and ag^reed to 
g^ve him the salary he asked — ^high though it was — ^without 
demur. He was to take entire charge of the accounts and corre- 
spondence, and furnish Bandle with an elaborate weekly report of 
sales and purchases, ^yments and receipts, consumption and pro- 
duction — of everythmg, in short, that it behoved the head of a 
business to know, who meant, though at a distance, to keep the 
reins in his own hands. Robert, assisted by two or three of the 
senior overlookers, was to take the technical direction of the cou- 
cern^ and attend the Liverpool and Manchester markets. The 
only counting-house work that his brother requested him to un- 
dertake was the signing of cheques, and the custody of the bank- 
book, duties which, in accordance with the traditional usage of the 
firm, Randle had hitherto himself performed. But he would have 
done better, as he had eventuallv bitter reason to know, if he had 
included these also in Auf der Ma.uer's avocations. In the event of 
Bob's absence, the Swiss was to take the supreme command. 

These arrangements made, Randle thought he might go to 
London and attend to his parliamentary duties, and devote him- 
self to Muriel, with a quiet mind. He would be able to control 
the business, except as to details, almost as effectively as if he 
were at Redscar, whither (besides running down to Manchester 
two or three times a week) he intended to make frequent flying 
visits. The possibility that anything could go seriously wrong 
without its coming forthwith to his Imowledge hardly so much as 
occurred to him. It was a source of further satisfaction to Handle 
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that Kalou^ia had undertaken to continue the electrical experi- 
ments and Keep him well advised as to the progress he might 
make. The Russian intended also to give a portion of his time to 
the healing art ; but exclusively among the poor, and gratuitously. 

Two days after Dora's marriage, Red Ryvington left Redscar 
for the metropolis. 

It required only a short experience of life in London to show 
him that every moment of his time would be occupied, and that 
his visits to Lancashire were likely to be few and far between. 
Parliament alone kept him well employed ; for, having a high 
ideal of duty, he desired to discharge faithfully the trust con- 
ferred upon him by his constituents. The epoch, moreover, was 
a history-making one, and questions of great moment in which he 
took a deep interest were to the fore. Then he had to write almost 
daily letters to Whitebrook and Manchest-er, and the study of Auf 
der Manor's weekly reports, and the correspondence arising 
therefrom, made further heavy drafts upon his time. All this he 
had anticipated ; he had also counted on making frequent visits 
to the Lindisfame mansion in Grosvenor Square, and spending 
any leisure moments he might be able to command in the society 
of his fiancee. But what he had not counted on were the social 
calls which his friendship with the Avalons brought upon him. 
How could he refrain from going to the opera when ne knew 
Muriel was going ? How refuse an invitation to a party at which 
he knew she was to be present ? And invitations were showered 
upon him to an extent that made the mere answering of them 
burdensome. For the story of the adventure in the furca Pass 
had found its way from the obscure Whitebrook journal in which 
it first appeared, via Manchester, to London, and a London paper 
famorus for its encyclopedic learning and the splendour of its 
diction, made the mcident the subject of a leading article in 
which the member for Whitebrook was eulogised for his courage, 
and Lady Muriel Avalon, after having been complimented on her 
beauty, was praised for her spirit, " in rising superior to the con- 
ventional distinctions of mere rank and the shallow sophistries of 
fashion, and bestowing her hand where she had given her heart." 

About the same time Randle, greatly to Muriel's satisfaction, 
made a speech which attracted some attention. True, it was not 
much of a speech, nor the subject to which it related of great 
importance. But it was one which Red Ryvington thoroughly 
understood. He spoke briefly, and to the point, and as he ven- 
tured to express approval of a Government measure which the 
majority of his party condemned, the minister complimented him 
on his independence, and declared his intention of profiting by 
several of the "valuable suggestions which the honourable member 
for Whitebrook had been good enough to make." 
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Althongli Lady Lindisfame was mncli pleased with iier 
fntore son-in-law's growing celebrity (it seemed to make the 
match less of a mesoMiance) she strongly objected to the article 
in the Penny Trumoet ; for the writer thereof, doubtless with a 
view to rhetorical en^ect, had somewhat exaggerated the difference 
in rank between Lady Moriel and her lover. 

"To read it/' said the conntess, "yon might suppose that 
Mr. Byrington was a low-bom factory operative, whereas he is 
a gentleman by birth and education." 

In speaking of Handle's means, it pleased her ladyship to 
make an ingemous use of that convenient but misleading word 
"about." Mr. Ryvington's income, she said, was "about" 
£10,000 a year, and the settlement he proposed to make about 
£40,000. 

In this there was probably no conscious exaggeration, for there 
are sanguine souls in the world who look upon £7,000 as yery 
little short of £10,000, and regard an eyentual £35,000 as almost 
equivalent to a present £40,000. Stories, especially when they 
concern money, never lose in the telling; and before Handle 
had been many weeks in London rumour credited him with a 
fixed income of £20,000 a year, and the possession of a large 
amount of ready money. The result of his reputation for weal^ 
of his celebrity as the hero of a romantic adventure, and a rising 
member of Parliament was so great a multiplication of his en- 
gagements that he found it quite out of the question to make 
any visits either to Manchester or Whitebrook. He might, it 
is true, have occasionally gone thither between Saturday and 
Monday, but Sunday (when he sometimes lunched and invariably 
dined at Grosvenor Square) was precisely the only time when he 
had the opportunity of enjoying a quiet tete-a-tete with his lady 
love— and love won the day. Yet not always without a struggle, 
for almost every Monday morning Handle vowed to himself &at 
he really would run down to Redscar on the following Saturday. 
But as the week wore out his resolution wore with it, and Sunday 
found him again at Grosvenor Square. And no wonder. Those 
Sundays were Elysium. What joy to accompany Muriel to 
church, to watch her as she bent over her Bible, to sit near her 
and kneel beside her 1 Never in all his life before had Handle 
been so devoted a church-goer. And then the hour — often ex- 
tended to two — ^they were permitted to spend together in one of 
the drawinff-rooms, the evening hymn which they always sang 
together before parting, the last embrace, the walk home with the 
savour of a kiss still lingering on his lips, the feeling as if 
Muriel's arms were still around him, and the indescribable elation 
arising from a sense of requited love — ^how was it possible to ex- 
change delights like these for Redscar and business P 
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Nevertheless, Bandle's conscience was not free from reproacli. 
Nobody knew better than he how difficult, or, rather, how im- 
possible it is to control a large business entirely by correspondence, 
and even his business correspondence was oeginning to suffer 
from the pressure of his social and political engagements. He 
conld not Dlind himself to the fact that he was leaving the man- 
agement of his affairs too much to others, that he was letting the 
reins slip from his hands ; and it was often, as his mother would 
have said, borne on his mind that he was failing in his promise 
to his father to make the interest of the concern his chief care. 
But he consoled himself with the reflection that the session would 
not last for cTer, and that after his marriage he could give the 
whole of his time and attention for several consecutive months to 
the business of the fimfu And all seemed to be going on so welL 
Anf der Manor's weekly reports were satisfactory ; there was no 
cloud in the commerdal sky ; profits, though not brilliant, were 
fair ; and he would be able, without strain, to raise the £20,000 
for Muriel*s settlement. 

Yes, all seemed to be going on well ; so well, indeed, that 
when the Easter recess came, Bandle, who had resolved to spend 
it at Bedscar, changed his purpose and went with the Avalons 
to Brighton. 



CHAPTER LX. 

DORA HAS NEWS. 

While he was at Brighton Red Ryvin^ton was further re- 
assured by a letter from his mother, m which she said that, so 
far as she could ascertain, all was well with the business. IVue, 
she added, the burden seemed almost too much for Robert, and 
that he was looking rather pale and anxious. But this Randle 
attributed to his mother's inveterate pessimism. She was quite 
capable of seeing signs of anxiety where none existed, and as for 
the qualification, ** so far as she could ascertain," that was nothing, 
for Mrs. Ryvington rarely, if ever, committed herself to a positive 
statement. If his mother could say that " all was well " all must 
be well, so Randle wrote her a comforting letter, laughed at 
her fears, and promised, as usual, to make an early visit to 
Redscar. 

Mrs. Ryvington was nevertheless very uneasy, and her son's 
letter did not console her much. It did not seem to her in accord- 
ance with the fitness of things that the head of a business should 
role it altogether from a distance, and never before had the 
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active management been entrusted to a stranger and a lad oiilv 
just of age. But she never complained, not even to Dora> and, 
with one exception, scrupulously kept her own counsel. She 
sometimes relieved her mind by talking to Lydia Fulshaw, but 
the old woman had been a faithful friend and retainer of the 
Byvington family for three generations, and was as close as the 
grave. 

Lydia was very old — ^how old she could never be induced to 
tell. Her husband had been an overlooker at Kedscar in the 
time of Handle's grandfather, and, in consideration of his services 
and her merits, the firm had voted her, more than thirty years 
before, a small but sufficient pension. In her younger davs Mrs. 
Fulshaw had been a woman of such strong personality that her 
name was given by common consent to her progeny, and even to 
her husband. As often as not he was called " owd Lyddy's mon," 
sometimes even "owd Lyddy;" while her children were in- 
variably spoken of as " tfack. Bob, Ben, Mary, and Sally o' 
Lyddy 8," as the case might be. As Lydia was a notable house- 
wife and an excellent nurse, her services (before she became too 
infirm to render them) were always acceptable at the hall and 
the house on the occasion of a birm or a death, or whenever her 
help could be useful. She had thus acquired an intimate know- 
ledge of the past history of the family; and Bed Bandle's 
father, and Handle himseK, always enjoyed a talk with Mrs. 
Eulshaw about old times. 

Three or four times a month Lydia paid Mrs. Byvington a 
visit, when she was received in that lady's own room, for their 
talk was often of a confidential sort, and it was the custom on 
these occasions to allow the poor old body the solace of a glass of ^u 
and a pipe (borrowed from the coachman). Mrs. Bvvington did 
not care much for gin, but she generally took a drop to keep 
her visitor in countenance, and always gave her a little in a 
bottle to take home with her. 

On an afternoon several weeks subsequently to Handle's 
trip to Brighton his mother and her ancient guest were enjoying 
their usual gossip with its usual accompaniments. 

" My mind misgives me much, Lydia," Mrs. Ryvington was 
saying. " They say all is well with the business, but Mr. Handle 
has been away five months — ^five months, and never once come 
near — and Hobert looks more anxious than I like. I do hope 
there's nothing wrong." 

" Why should you be anxious, Mrs. Hyvington ? Young folks 
will be young folks, you know," answered Lydia, who, though 
an excellent listener, was not as quick of apprehension as she 
used to be, besides being a little hard of hearing. " Mr. Handle 
is only having his fling a bit in London. He'U settle down when 
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he gets wed, you see if be doesn't. That is the way with the 
BTvingtons — tney always settle down when they get wed." 

** Bat my son Bandle has always been so steac^ and attentive 
to business/' returned Mrs. It3rvington, rather nettled at the 
suggestion that BAndle was " having his fling," a term which 
in Whitebrook signified drink and dissipation. " He never gave 
me a heartache in his life, dear lad— until — ^nntil now." 

" Ay, ay, I daresaj. But I never knew a Ryvinffton yet as 
didn't nave his fling i' one shape or another. It may be drink or 
it may be lasses. One or t'other it's sure to be — ^unless it's both. 
Ay, ay, I mind me weU when th' young mayster " (Bed Ryving- 
ton's grandfather) " left school and began to go about th' factory. 
There were fine carryings on, there wor that. When any of us 
had brewed, he Uked nowt better than to come down wi' two or 
three of th' chaps and sup all th' brew. He was a rare un, the young 
mayster was " (gleefully, as she took a sip of her gin), " a rare 
nn for spreeing and a rare un for work. There never was his 
marrow on B;edscar ground. You should ha' seen when the top 
rasevoy [reservoir] burst, and broke into th' bottom spinning- 
room — how he waded i' th' watter, ay, and swum, and wrought 
and wrought to that end tiU he welly got his death. But he ^ot 
into a scrape at last as made th' owd mayster insist on his gettmg 
wed, and wedding cured him. He had been into th' town one 
Saturday night and taken a sup too much, and when he wakened 
up next morning, soon after five, he clean forgot as it wor Sund^ 
morning and wondered why th' factory beU did not ring. It 
was a word and a blow wi' th' young mayster, and th' idea had 
no sooner come into his head than he up an' rung th' bell hissel ; 
and he went on ringing it welly [nearly] twenty minutes, till 
James — that was my husband^— run down to th' factory and 
stopped him. And then there was a bonny do. Folks came 
running fro' all th' country side, three fire engines came galloping 
fro* Whitebrook, and five or six from other places. And folks 
kept coming all day; for it got out as th' Bedscar factories had 
all gotten burnt down. We made it up to say as it was our 
James — as he had rung th' bell in a mistake when he was a bit 
th' worse for liquor. But, bless you, nobody believed us. Every- 
body knew it wor th' young mayster. Th' owd mayster and th' 
owd missus wor fearful angry, as you may well suppose ; and 
they were that shamed as they could not face up at church for a 
month or more. Th' owd mayster went fair stamping mad ; and 
he said as if the young mayster didn't get a wife fost thing, and 
behave hissel, he'd have nowt more to do wi' him. And he did. 
Three months after he was wed to Miss Strangeways fro' 
Garsden — your husband's mother, ma'am, and fro' that day 
forrard he was steady as a growing tree. Take my advice, Mrs. 
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Bjrin^n, and get Mr. Bandle wed ; he*ll never settle down 
gradely tiU he does. Why don't he and that young lady as he's 
courting buckle toP I've never known much good come o' 
waiting when a Lid and a lass is of one mind. I've laiown ill come 
of it. Get 'em married as soon as you can, ma'am." 

" They have to be married in less than three months, Lydia, 
all being well, and very thankful I shall be when the time comes. 
I never could have believed that Bandle could be so bitten by a 

firl as he is by Ladv Muriel, for I am afraid it is she more than 
is Parliament wonc that keeps him so much in London. It 
will be a mercy if no harm comes of it. No business can long 
prosper when the head is away, and the burden is too heavy 
for Robert ; I am sure it is. Don't you think Robert is looking 
very pale and anxious, Lydia P" 

" May I come in, please P" was the rather sinj^ular response 
to Mrs. Kyvington's query ; but it did not come Scorn Mrs. Fnl- 
shaw ; the speaker was Dora, who, without waiting for an answer 
to her question, walked into the room, and, after kissing her 
aunt, shook hands cordially with Mrs. Eulshaw. 

" What ! Drinking gm again, Lydia ! " she exclaimed, jest- 
ingly. " How dreadful ! Don't you know that it's slow poison ! " 

" Yes, I'm drinking gin again, Mrs. Kalougia," said the old 
woman, slowly, as she stirred the mixture with her spoon ; " and 
I am smoking a pipe o' baccy as your aunt has got forme fro' th' 
coachman ; and I drink a drop o' gin and smoke a pipe every day. 
I'm a lone woman now, and they are th' only comforts as I have 
left, Mrs. Kalougia ; and if so be as you lose your husband and 
get to my time of life, you'll find a drop " 

"Don't say any more, Lydia — pl^e don't," cried Dora, 
horrified by the suggestion that, whatever time of life she might 
get to, she could possibly find consolation for her husband's death 
in gin-and-water and tobacco. " I was only teasing, you know. 
I'm sure a glass now and again does you good. Dr. Kalougia 
says that old people really require a little stimulant, and I sent a 
bottle of port wine yesterday to old Jenny Tasker. She has 
been rather ailing lately, and my husband prescribes for her." 

" Ay, I yerd on it. Ton sent it by Harry o' owd Matt's, did 
not you ? " 

** Tes, I think that is the name they give him — Jenny's son- 
in-law, you know." 

" Ay ; but Jenny has never clapped her e'en [eyes] on that 
port wine yet. Harry supped it all afore he got home — every 
drop on it." 

" Oh, the wretch ! " exclaimed Dora, indignantly. " I never 
heard of anything so wicked. And he actually said how grateful 
they all were for our kindness, and how careful they would be of 
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the wine, and give Jenny just two small glasses a day ; and I 
told him to fetch another Dottle in a week." 

" Oh, he'll f och it j there's no fear o' that," said Lydia, with 
a grin. " Harry o' owd Matt's would go to th' world's end in 
his barefoot feet for a ballyful o' red port." 

" He will get no more from me, at any rate, the sot. I will 
either take the next to old Jenny myself or send it by one of the 
servants. And when Harry the son of Matt comes, as I snpposo 
he will, I shall give him a good talking to, and try to bring him 
to a sense of the enormity of his conduct." 

"Ay, ay; yon may talk as much as you like," muttered 
Lydia, " but l^rry will sup red port whenever he can get howd 
on it, for all that." 

" Never mind about Harry of old Matt's now. What news 
have you brought, Dora P " put in Mrs. Byvington, rather im- 
patiently, for she inferred from the time and manner of her 
niece's visit that Mrs. Kalougia had come to tell her some- 
thing. 

'* News that will surprise you, aunt. It never rains but it 
pours, you know, and tnis morning Sergius had news from 
Siberia and St. Petersburg, and I had news from London. I will 
begin with my news. My brother has found a wife at last, or 
ratner a lady who is willing to be his wife — ^a lady of title, I 



mean." 



" Indeed ! And who is she P " 

" The Dowager Lady Conacre." 

" She is an old woman, then P " 

" Oh, dear no. At any rate, Handle says she is not more than 
five-and-twenty, and very good-looking. A dowager must be a 
widow, of course; but widows are not always old, you know. 
That is ail my brother says about her. He could hardlv say less, 
and I have written to the other Handle to find out what sort of a 
person she is. I hope for mj brother's sake she is really a lady, 
and will make him a good wife." 

" Ay, ay," miunbl^ Mrs. Fulshaw, who seemed to be dispos- 
ing henelf f or a short snoozse. " Qei him wed ; no mon is good 
for much till he gets wed, 'specially if he be a Byvingtou." 

" Well, I am very sorry,' said Mrs. Byvington, with a sigh. 

" Sorry for whom, aunt P " returned Dora, with a smile. 
" For my orother, or for Lady Conacre P " 

"I am sorry because your brother will get all the estate. 
Nothing can prevent him now, I am afraid." 

" Ob, that does not trouble me at aQ, aunt. I gave up the 
estate long a^o-— in intention— and quite finally when I married 
Sergius. Inoeed I have enjoyed half the income much longer 
than I expected. I am quite content, I assure you." 
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" Do you reallv think he will keep it all — that he will give 
yon no part of it P 

*' I tnink it is very likely. He is very fond of money, and he 
thinks the estate is his by right. The marriage is to take place 
soon, he says, and he wants Sergins and me to go to the wedding; 
but I am not sure that we shall be able." 

"Why?" 

" Because we are yery likely going to St. Petersburg." 

'* Going to St. Petersburg! On, Dora, surely not ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Byvington, in a tone of unfeigned horror. 

*'Only for a visit, aunt; not for good," said Dora, smiling at 
her aunt s dismay, *' Sergius has had a letter from his broQier. 
The Tsar has pimioned, or, rather — ^for there was nothing to 
pardon — has given him permission to leave Siberia and join his 
regiment at St. Petersburg." 

" That is very good of the Tsar, isn't it P " 

** In the same sense in which it is good of a burglar who robs 
your house not to cut your throat, it perhaps is. At any rate, 
»ergius does not seem to be very.grateiul. But he wants to see 
his brother very much, the more especially as Peter is brin^ga 
wife and family with him from Siberia ; and he has written to 
the Russian Government, through the ambassador at London, for 
leave to make a short visit to St. Petersburg, and if the answer 
be favourable we shall go." 

*' Oh, Dora, mj child, it is a terrible undertaking ! " said Mrs. 
Ryvin^n, who seemed much moved. " Have you no fear that 
they will be putting Sergius in prison again, like they did before; 
or perhaps — or pern«fcps-=-^-^" ** hanging him," she was going to 
say, but the woras died on her lips. 

" Sergius does not seem to have any fear," replied Dora, turn- 
ing pale at her aunt's suggestion. " If the Grovemment grant 
him a safe conduct through the ambassador, he is confident they 
will respect it ; and he wants so much to see his brother. Jnst 
think how long they have been parted, and how many things 
have happened since — ^how they have both suffered ! " 

" Please God, Sergius may not be mistaken ! " said Mrs. 
Byvington, earnestly; "and that he will come back to us safe 
and sound. But surely you need not go, Dora p It is like a 
tempting of Providence for two to run into danger." 

"If there is danger, it is my duty to share it with my 
husband. My place is with him. Oh, aunt, how could I let 
Sergius go alone P " 

" When do you think of starting P " asked Mrs. Byvington, 
who perceived from her niece's answer that any further attempt 
to dissuade her from her purpose would be of no avail. 

" Oh, we do not know yet whether we shall be iJlowed to go 
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or not ; bnt we shall leave for the Continent in three or four days. 
Sergios has received a letter from an old and dear friend at St. 
Petersburg, who expects shortly to be in Switzerland, and as, 
before he leaves, Peter Kalougia will probably have arrived, he 
may bring news of him; so Ser^ius has agreed to meet this 
friend, who is also a great friend of his brother, at Gkneva or 
Vevey." 

" And so you are going to Switzerland ? " 

** Tes ; we shall s^p a few days in London, and of course call 
upon Randle, and spend perhaps a week in Paris, by which time 
Sergius thinks his friend will have arrived in Switzerland." 

** Mv Bandle, you mean P " 

" Of course I mean your Bandle." 

" Oh, Dora, ^ve him my best love. And you will write and 
tell me how he is looking, won't you, dear, and if all seems weU 
Mrith him P And — and would you mind asking him how he is off 
for shirts P I asked him in my last letter, but he does not an- 
swer. Perhaps he lias forgotten." 

" Certainly, aunt. But would it not be better for you to come 
with us, and then you can see for yourself how he is looking, and 
mend his shirts for him P Come, now ; let us give him a sur- 
prise." 

" No, no, no, Dora," replied Mrs. Ryvington, with a triple 
shake of her head, and looking unutterable things. ''It is bad 
enough for him to be away. If I went away too, and anything 
were to happen, I could never forgive myself." 



CHAPTER LXI. 

LADY CONACRE. 

Instead of proving, as he had confidently anticipated, a social 
success in London, Deep Handle proved so decided a social 
failure that he experienced great difficulty in suiting himseK with 
a wife. He was not even popular with his own party, for, al- 
though he won their gratitude by gaining Whitebrook for them 
at his first election, he incurred their disfavour by defeating Mr. 
Mellodew at his second — ^as was reported, and generally beueved 
— ^by unfair means. Then the story of his personation of his 
cousin in some inscrutable way got wind, and albeit, owing to the 
reticence of those concerned, it could not be authenticated, the 
rumour did not tend to improve his reputation. For these 
reasons, or from pure ill-luck, the greater part of the session 
passed away before Mr. Ryvington was afforded an opportuniiy 
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of effectmg the object for which he had chiefly entered Parlia- 
ment. Tme, he received occasional invitations from the leaders 
of his party, and made the acquaintance of some people of title ; 
but, as he quickly found, there is a great difference between 
meeting a man at dinner, and marrying his sister or his 
danghter. 

To make matters worse, Deep Kandle, owing to the cosi of 
the two elections, a rather profnse en»enditare, and some losses 
on the tnrf , was extremely short of money, and the singular 
character of Ids interest in the Redscar property rendered it un- 
available, save on onerous terms, as security for a loan. 

He was in this condition of impecunioei^. and despair when 
he found a friend in need in the person of Charles Alexander 
M' Mullen, Esq., M.P. for Borytown, and made the acquaintance 
of the Dowager Lady Conacre. 

SBy profession Mr. M'Mullen was an auctioneer and local 
olitical agitator, in which capacities he had developed so won- 
erf ul a power of speech and strength of lung that, on the re- 
commendation of the leader of the Irish Irroconcilables, the 
patriots of Borytown had sent him to Parliament ; and as he was 
always ready to discourse at any length on any subject, and at any 
time, and could do without sleep or a clean shirt for a week, he 
soon became a distingxdshed member of his party, and a thorn m 
the side of the House of Commons. 

Deep Bandle met this gentleman quite by accident, and if, 
during the conversation that followed, Mr. M'Mullen had not 
alluded more than once to " me cousin Lady Conacre " (it was an 
allusion he was very fond of making), the acquaintance would 
probably have been dropped the day it began, for the only thing 
the two men had in common was a liking for whiskey. When, 
however, the junior member for Whitebrook found out (by con- 
sulting his "Peerage and Baronetage") that Lady Conacre was a 
young widow, he took an early opportunity of inviting the mem- 
ber lOT Borytown to dine with him, an invitation which Mr. 
M'Mullen, who had never been known to refuse a " square meal " 
in his life, accepted with effusion. When tiiey got well into their 
third bottle of burgundy, Mr. Byvington took occasion to hint to 
his companion that he should like to make Lady Conacre's 
acquaintance. 

" Nothing easier," said the ex*auctioneer, "III take you down to 
Bayswater and introduce you whenever you like. Shall we say 
to-morrow night ? " 

Deep Bandle said, "To-morrow night." The introductioi> 
took place, and from the reception accorded to him, and from 
other cicrumstances, Mr. Byvington rightly inferred that he was 
at last within sight of his matrimonial goaf. 
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In trutli, Ladj Conacre had come to London on an errand 
Bimilar to his own ; and with the help of the member for Bory- 
town, who was as sharp at business as he was ready of speech, 
they were not W in (v^ying at an nnderstanding. ^ 

The late Lord Conacre was an eccentric nobleman who had 
been equally notorious as a rack-renter and for the irregularity 
of his Hfe. After he had buried his second wife, and passed his 
sixtieth year, he fell violently in love with the fine proportions, 
rich complexion, and bright eyes of Kate Sullivan, the daughter 
of one of his tenants, and as the only offer Kate would accept was 
the offer of his hand, and her father chanced to have a long lease 
and could not be turned out of his holding, the peer, who never 
denied himself anything which he could obtain by fair means or 
foul, made Miss Sullivan the third Lad^ Conacre. She had re- 
ceived a fair education for her position, and Lord Conacre 
engaged for her a lady companion, from whom she acquired a few 
superficial accomplislmients and a certain knowledge of the usages 
of polite society. 

Two years after their marriage Lord Conacre was shot dead 
at his own gates. The papers called it an agrarian murder, but, 
as the police could discover no clue to the crime, its real motive 
was never satisfactorily determined. 

The whole of Lord Conacre's property went to his heir-in- 
law, and the only charge with which it was burdened in favour 
of the widow was an annuity of £500, but enjoyable only so long 
as she remained unmarried. 

This was a great disappointment to Lady Conacre, for she 
had no vocation for siugle blessedness, and no desire to relapse 
into the position from which she had risen. She had a grrat 
wish, moreover, to see something of the world of fashion ; and 
when her cousin, Charles M'MuLLen, after his return for Rory- 
town, suggested that it would be a pleasant change for her, and 
might otnerwise answer her purpose, to spend a few months in 
London, she lost no time in acting upon the hint, and established 
herself in the lodgings in Bayswater where Mr. Ryvington found 
her. 

It was not a case for any great show of delicacy : and, when 
Deep Handle explained his circumstances and his hopes to Mr. 
M'Mnllen, the latter declared that nothing could have fallen out 
better, that Lady Conacre and Mr. Ryvington were made for 
each other, and that he looked upon their meeting as simply pro- 
vidential. 

In these circumstances, as may be supposed, there was not 
much time lost in courtship, and before Mr. Byvington and Lady 
Conacre had known each other two weeks they were engaged to 
be married in two months. 
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CHAPTER LXIL 

A BOLT FBOM THE BLUE. 

Thbee days after Dora had told her news to Mrs. Byyin^n, she 
received a letter from Mrs. Byrinj^ton's son, saying how de- 
lighted he should be to see her and Sergins in London, and how 
the pleasure with which he looked forward to her visit was shai^ed 
bj Lady Muriel, who charged him to say that, albeit she had 
not yet seen Mrs. Kalon^, she felt as if they had long bown 
and loved each other, and was sure they womd be the best of 
friends. 

Bandle also mentioned that he was malring inquiries about 
Lady Conacre. 

On their way to London Kalougia thought it well to inform 
his wife of the march her brother had tried to steal on her cousin, 
and of the former's visit to Avalon Priory. He feared that, if 
she were not told, her ignorance of the circumstances, especially 
in view of her brother *s approaching marriage, might lead io 
some awkwardness during their intercourse with the Avalons, 
with whom, as he knew from Bed Baudle, Deep Handle was a 
hete noire, 

Dora was both grieved and indignant at this new revelation 
of her brother's baseness. She declared that she would neither 
see her brother in London nor go to his wedding. 

" It is not nice, quarrelling with your relations, if you can 
help it ; there are black sheep in every family, you know," said 
Kalougia, philosophically. " We will make our stay in London 
very short, and our approaching visit to the Continent provides 
you with a good excuse for neither going to the wedcung nor 
calling on Lady Conacre — ^if you would not like to call upon 
her." 

" I am sure I should not like. She is only marrying him for 
his money, and he is marrying her for her title. But I suppose 
we shall hear more about it from my cousin. Do you know, 
Sergius, my brother's conduct, his treachery towards Handle, his 
eagerness to possess the estate by any means, however igfnoble, 
almost make me wish that he may not obtain it? I do not covet 
the property for myself, as you know, and, if my brother had 
behaved properly, I should not be sorry to see it pass into bis 
hands. But after what you have just told me 

'* You would rather your brother did not have Deepdene, my 
Dora." 

" I am sure he does not deserve it; at any rate, not the whole 
of it ; and Mr. Pleasington was saying the other day ihat Handle 
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is very mncli in debt already ; and he thinks, if the estate ^oes 
to him, he will make ducks and drakes of it. I wish it coold go 
to the other Bandle instead." 

"Well, perhaps your brother may not get the property 
after all.'' 

" What do yon mean, Sergius P If he marries Lady Conacre 
— ^and they are certainly engaged — he is sure to have Deepdene, 
is he not P" 

" Oh, there's many a slip between the cup and the lip," 
answered Kaloiigia, carelessly. " He has been disappointed 
before, and he may be disappointed again. It is always the un- 
expected that happens, you know. But we shall soon be at 
Euston — ^let me put your things together for you." 

Lady Muriel's anticipation that she and her fiancees cousin 
would become good friends was fully realised. They liked each 
other from the first, and during the Kalougias' short sojourn in 
London were almost constantly together. Dora was willing to 
talk, and be talked to, all day long about Bandle, a complaisance 
for which Muriel rewarded her by sometimes talking about her 
friend's husband, and saying how much she admired him. Ser- 
gius was, nioreoyer, fortunate enough to find fayour with Lord 
and Lady Lindisfarne and the other members of the Lindisfame 
family. 

The eyeuing before their departure for Paris, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kalougia were inyited to dine at Grosyenor Square. Among 
the guests were two or three members of Parliament, and others^ 
who, when they found that Kalougia was a Russian and an exile, 
tried to elicit his yiews on the condition of his country. He had 
to answer many questions, and to relate some of his own per- 
sonal experiences. 

One of his interlocutors yontured to cast a doubt on the sin- 
cerity of Russian reyolutionists, and, quoting from a leading 
daily paper, expressed the opinion that they were composed chiefly 
of cashiered officers, doctors without patients, and lawyers with, 
out clients — of men, in short, who had failed in life, and who 
looked upon disorder and rebellion as a means of retrieying their 
fortunes and enabling them to begin life afresh. 

" Ton might as well say the Ohrietian martyrs who suffered 
under Nero and Diocletian were not sincere," answered Kalougia, 
quietly. . " Men do not sacrifice their liyes for a cause in which 
they do not belieye, nor do those who want to retrieye their for- 
tunes begin a career which is almost sure, sooner or later, to lead 
them to Siberia or the scaffold. A cause that produces heroes 
and martyrs cannot be an imposture, and it cannot perish. If 
the blood of Christian martyrs was the seed of the Church, so 
will the blood of our martyrs be the seed of Russian liberty. 
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Ton do not know of what onr Rnssian revolutionists are capable 
— ^not onl^ strong men, bnt weak girls. Let me give you an 
instance. I knew three sisters of the name of Sonbatina. They 
were yonng, well-bom, gently nurtured, and highly educated. 
Filled with compassion for tne sufferings and ignorance of the 
oommon people, they went, with the free consent of their a^ed 
mother, to work in a cotton factory at Moscow. They lived 3nst 
as the others did, wrought at their looms fourteen hours a day, 
lived in filthy and crowded rooms that would disgrace a tramps' 
lodging-house, and in summer went about without shoes or 
stockings. They taught the poor people to read and gave them 
books, told them of the faults of the Government ana the need 
of reform, and whenever they could sowed the seeds of revolu- 
tion. In the end they were found out, and with fifty others, 
whose sole offence, like theirs, was making a peaceful propa. 
ganda, condemned to a long term of hard labour. Mane, the 
eldest and the boldest, did not long survive the hardships of 
prison life. Her sisters are now working out their sentences in 
Siberia. If necessary I could give you scores of such instances. 
Whatever else they may be, our revolutionists are at least in 
earnest." 

" But do you think, or, rather, do these revolutionists, as you 
call them, think — ^f or I suppose you are out of the running — ^they 
are going the right way to work, Mr. Kalou^H" put inLoid 
Lindisfarne. " Admitting that there is pressmg need of reform 
— ^that (as to which I think there can be no question) the Rus- 
sian Grovemment, next to that of Turkey, is the very worst in 
Europe — ^admitting all this, would it not be better to submit 
quietly and wait patiently for a change that must come than to 
rush into all the unknown horrors of anarchy and revolution P" 
" Oh, Lord Lindisfarne ! " exclaimed the Russian, warmly ; 
** yon do not know what it is to live under a despotic Govern- 
ment; to have no rights ; to feel that you are not a man ; to be 
denied aU voice in the government of your country ; not to be 
able to speak in company without measuring your words ; not to 
dare write your thoughts to a friend, your own brother eveu ; to 
see people suffering, yet fear to complain; to see corruption 
usurping the place of justice, yet fear to expose it ; to see vice 
successful, yet fear to denounce it. Would you, if you were a 
Russian, bow in meek submission to such a system, make no 
effort to overturn it, lift not up your voice to protest against it P 
And even submission is no security against oppression. My 
brother did not interfere with politics. He kept himself stu-' 
diously aloof ; he was a faithful soldier of the Tsar, yet he has 
had to waste five years of his life in Siberia. My poor sister 
was as innocent of all offence against the Government bs a babe 
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nnbom, yet she perished in a dungeon. And there are at this 
moment hundreds in prison as innocent as she — ^hundreds who, 
like her, will die untried and unaccused, and be juried in un- 
yisited graves. Do you think educated people, people who have 
read and travelled and thought, who know right from wrong, 
can — ^I say can, not will — submit to such a rule P Every honest 
Russian except the most ignorant revolts against it in spirit, but 
only the bold conspire- and rebel. And i£ some go to great 
lengths and preach strange doctrines — ^giye back violence for 
vio&nce, wounds for wounds, death for death — who that knows 
the truth can blame them P The blame is with those who pro- 
voked the contest. English people think, and aU the world has 
been told, that the Nimlists, as they call them, are ruffians and 
murderers. They are the most devoted patriots the world has 
ever seen. Save in self-defence, or to punish a criminal whom 
the law was powerless to punish, they have never either inflicted 
a wound or taken a life. Yet, fearless and devoted though they 
are, if they did not possess the sympathy of their countrymen, if 
they did not represent a great cause, they would be as impotent 
as uiey are strong, and the Tsar might crush them with a nod." 

Lord Lindisfame gladly left to one of his guests the task of 
replying to the Russian's passionate protest. " I don't much 
believe in the disinterested patriotism of these Nihilists," he 
observed to Bed Byvington, who sat near him, " or in the fitness 
of the great mass of the Russian people for freedom. But you 
cannot argue with enthusiasts. Argument, implies reason, and 
enthusiasts are not reasonable." 

The conversation recalled to Bandle's mind all the painful 
details of Kalougia's story, and he took an opportunity, later in 
the evening, of trying to dissuade him from his proposed journey 
to St. Petersburg, as to the expediency of which ne was begin- 
ning to have grave doubts. 

" What Ilos happened once," he said, " may happen again. 
They may put you in prison as they did before, in spite of pro- 
mises and safe-conducts, and for your sake, as well as for Dora's, 
I should be sorry indeed if further harm were to befall you." 

" Nobody has greater reason than I have to distrust the Bus- 
sian Gk>vemment, my dear friend, and if I had the slightest fear 
of treachery I would not go to St. t^etersburg, much as I want 
to see my brother. But 1 have not. You see, they let me go 
when they might have kept me, and since that time I have been 
true to TOY word ; they have no further cause of ofPence against 
me, and I really cannot think that the safe -conduct I have asked 
for, if granted, will not be respected. But in the course of a 
fortnight I hope to meet my friend Antonoff in Switzerland. He 
will bring with him the latest information from St. Petersburg, 
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and, if I gather from him that there is any probahility of trea* 
cherj* I promise jon, friend Byvington, that I shall not go. 
For mjBelf it perhaps does not mnch matter, but I wonld not for 
the world take any step which might canse nnhappiness to Dora." 

With this assurance Randle was obliged to be content, and 
the next evening he bade adien to his cousin and her hnsband at 
Charing Cross Station. The parting, though not outwardly sad, 
was not without an element of pain; for if the Kalougias 
carried out their intention of going out to St. Petersburg, Randle 
could not expect to see them again for several months ; and, 
albeit a journey to Russia is far from being a perilous under- 
taking, he greatly feared that it might prove so in the present 
instance, and that Sergius would have reason to regret his 
temerity in venturing into the lion's den. 

Dora left London without seeing anything of her brother. 
For reasons best known to himself — ^perhaps because he was 
afraid of coming in contact with the other Randle — ^he had kept 
out of the way ; and from the information Sergius had received 
about Lady Conacre he did not think it was desirable that his 
wife should call upon her. 

From the station Red Ryvington took a hansom to his 
lodgings in Bury Street, whence, after getting any letters that 
might have come for him in the afternoon, he intended to go 
down to the House. 

He found lying on his table quite a pile of missives, ''whips." 
parliamentary papers, and one telegram, which he naturaliy 
opened first. It was from Auf der Mauer, and ran thus : — 

" Sorry to say Robert left this afternoon for Liverpool, with 
intention, as I have reason to believe, of taking passage for 
America by to-morrow's steamer. Cause, speculations in. 
cotton. Yery bad business. If you could go straight on to 
Queenstown, you might perhaps intercept him." 

This was a bolt from the blue, indeed, and when the full im- 
port of the message flashed on his mind, Randle reeled as if be 
had received a heavy blow, while great beads of perspiration 
started on his brow and rolled down his cheeks like tears. But, 
feeling that instant action was imperative, he pulled himself 
together, and wrote an answer to Auf der Mauer on the spot. 

" Gone to Queenstown," it said ; *' expect me at Redscar (m 
Monday." 

Then he wrot-e a line to Muriel, saying that important busi- 
ness called him away for a few days ; scribbled a note to the 
" Whip " of his party, asking that gentleman to find him a pair 
for a week ; threw a few things into his dressing bag, jumped 
into his hansom, and drove off at full speed to catch the Insh 
express. 
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CHAPTER LXm. 

LADY CONACBE'S COUSIN. 

Nobody, probably, left London that night witb a more nneaerv 
mind than Bied Ityvington, who only an hour before had 
esteemed himself one of the most fortunate of men. He 
suffered both from anxiety and suspense ; for Auf der Mauer's 
message, while hardly ginng a gleam of light, suggested the 
darkest possibilities. Bandle knew that Robert was impulsive, 
but the lad was no fool, and he had never seen reason to doubt 
either his loyalty to the concern or his afEection for himself. It 
could be no slight cause that had led him to take the desperate 
step which Auf der Mauer suspected he had taken. Gould Auf 
der Mauer be wrong P It was possible, certainly, but little 
likely. The book-keeper was not the man to send so alarming 
and significant a telegram without some grounds to go upon. 
Eandle almost feared, indeed, that there was worse to come. 
The message spoke of speculations in cotton, of " a very bad 
business." Who could have led Robert into cotton speculations? 
For led he must have been. Some scoundrel, taking advantage 
of his facility of disposition and inexperience, had made a tool 
of him — used him for his own purposes. Who could the scoun- 
drel be P And Randle groand his teeth with rage, and vowed all 
sorts of vengeance against the unknown tempter. Then he re- 
membered, with a bitter pang, that he had not been near Redscar 
for five months. He saw clearly that the bui*den he had laid on 
Bob had been too heavy for him to bear — that more power had 
been placed in his hand!s than he was competent to wield ; and he 
said to himself, that if he had only gone to Redscar a few times, 
or even met his brother occasionally in Manchester, this trouble 
might have been spared. 

In the agony of the moment he perhaps dealt himself harder 
measure than he deserved ^ for, after all, his fault was a very 
Yenial one. Much may be forgiven to a man who, under the 
spell of a great passion, becomes temporarily oblivious to hum- 
(hum duties. But the world is unfortunately so constituted that 
the consequences of a slight error may be more disastrous than 
the consequences of a great crime, and Red Ry vington was ap. 
prehensive that his long sojourn in London, natural and excus- 
able as it might be, had wrought irreparable evil. Though there 
was nothing in Auf der Manor's message to show that Robert's 
speculations had seriously involved the concern, the expression 
" v€Tj bad business " made him infer the worst. In any event, it 
was hardly possible that he would be able to find the £20,000 for 
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Muriel's settlement, albeit the matter had gone so far that, only 
the daj before, he had informed Lord Lindisfame's lawyers the 
amount should be in their hands in the course of the following 
month, at which time the documents were to be ready for signa- 
ture. If he should be unable to comply with the condition on 
which Lord and Lady Lindisfame had consented to his union 
with Muriel, it would be quite within their right to withdraw 
their consent to the marriage, and even insist on the rupture of 
the engagement. The thought was torture. 

And then his mood changed. Hope raised her head a little. 
He was perhaps taking too dark a view of the matter. There 
might be nothing worse than the loss or lock-up of a few thou- 
sands and a short postponement of his wedding day. It was 
bad policy to meet trouble half way. He would try to keep up 
his courage, cease to anticipate eyil and ponder dark possibilities 
until he had seen Kobert and Auf der Mauer and all the facts 
were before him. 

When Handle arrived at this stage of his reflections he 
chanced to turn his head from the window through which, ever 
since he entered the carriage, he had been sadly gazing into the 
night. As he did so, he became conscious, for the first time, that 
he was not alone, and a voice at his elbow politely inquired if he 
would take a cigar. 

** No, thank you," he said, absently. 

But the question served to rouse him from his reverie, for the 
voice seemed familiar to him, and he glanced curiously at its 
owner. Yes, there was no mistaking that coarse, hard face, with 
the tumed-up nose, wide nostrils, long upper lip, big mouth, un- 
abashed eyes, and high colour. It was an overbearing, impudent 
face, with a wondenul capacity of stare about it; and for a 
minute or more it stared as ham at Bed Ryvington as it knew 
how. 

" Unless I am greatly mistaken, we are colleagues, you and 
I," observed the owner of this unpleasant face. 

** Colleagues ! " exclaimed Randle, somewhat surprised at the 
imputation. 

" Well, we sit on the same side of the House, if we do not 
always go into the same division lobby. You are one of the 
members for Whitebrook, I believe ? " 

Handle nodded. 

** The senior member ? '* 

Handle nodded again. 

" A most remarkable coincidence that both members for the 
borough should bear the same name. You and the other Mr. 
Ryvinffton are brothers, I believe ? " 

" Cousins," replied Handle, who began to be rather amused 
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at his colleagae's evident determination to force him into a con. 
yersation. 

" Brothers' sons I meant to say. That makes you cousins, 
of course. I have the honour of your cousin's acquaintance, Mr. 
Hyvington. He is engaged to be married to me cousin, Lady 
Conacre." 

" God bless me ! " thought Bandle, for though he had heard 
that Lady Conacre was not exactly nobly bom, it never occurred 
to him that she was akin to the like of the member for Borytown. 
**^I wonder if she resembles him ? " 

" Indeed, I did not know you were related," he said. 

**We are first cousins. Her ladyship's mother was a 
M'Mullen, and my late father's only sister. The family is one 
of the most ancient and respectable in the province of Connaught, 
Mr. Ryvington." 

After this flourish the member for Korytown looked as if he 
expected a reply ; but seeing that B«andle did not seem disposed 
to make any he tried another tack. 

" That IS a very fine property your cousin has at White- 
brook, Mr. Ryvington — £12,000 a year, I am told, and rapidly 
improving." 

" It is not his property," said Handle, abruptly ; " it is the 
property of his father's trustees, who pay over to him half the 
rental. The estate is not vested in him at all." 

" But it will be when he marries me cousin, Lady Conacre." 

" I suppose so," said Bandle, reluctantly ; " unless " 

" By the jabers, you surely don't mean to insinuate that there 
is a chance of the sister being left a widow, and marrying a man 
with a handle to his name in the next four or five weeks ! " ex- 
claimed the Irishman, excitedly. 

" Heaven forbid ! " said Bandle, and then, tickled by the 
absurdity of the idea, he burst into a loud laugh in which Mr. 
M'Mullen heartily joined. 

" But, seriously," urged the latter, " nothing but that can 
stop my friend coming into the property, if he lives long enough 
to marry me cousin, Lady Conacre r " 

•* And does marry her." 

" Exactly, and does marry her. And I will see to that, Mr. 
Ryvin^on." 

This implied, Bandle thought, that, in the event of his cousin 
trying to back out of his promise to marry Lady Conacre, he 
would be likely to pass a very bad quarter of an hour with Mr. 
M'Mullen. 

In fact, though Bed Byvington did not know it, the member 
for Borytown had staked his fortunes on the marriage coming 
oS. at an early date. Deep Bandle, as we know, was hard up, a 
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circumstance which he one day conunnnicated to M'MnUen as 
an excnse for not being able to make that gentleman the trifling 
advance of one hundred pounds sterling for the short period of 
one calendar month. 

** Why don't you raise something on your expectations ? " 
asked the patriot, surprised at this revelation. 

Deep Kandle explained that a money-lender to whom he had 
applied refused to make him a loan, except on very onerous terms 
iuaeed, on the ground that Mr. Kalougia might conceivably die, 
and Mrs. Kalongia marrv a titled husbimd, before Mr. Byving- 
ton had provided himself with a titled wife. 

" That's absurd," observed the member for Rorytown. "And 
now that you are engaged tome cousin. Lady Conacre, there should 
be no dif&culty. I know a man in Dublin that I am sure would 
accommodate you with a few thousands." 

So the man in Dublin was communicated with, and a loan 
of £5,000 arranged at a comparatively moderate rate of interest. 
Out of this amount Deep B«andle agreed to lend M'Mullen £500, 
besides giving him £200 for his trouble ; and a further sum of 
£500 was to be placed at the disposal of Lady Conacre for the 

Eurchase of her trousseau and the payment of a few debts she 
ad contracted in London. The money-lender, who was a cau- 
tious man, as money-lenders ought to be, had insisted that, in 
addition to the loan being made a charge on Mr. Byvington's 
interest in his father's estate, it should be guaranteed by 
M'Mullen. Not, he said candidly, that he looked upon 
that gentleman's signature as being good for much; but 
it would constitute a sort of pledge of his good faith, 
and the accuracy of the representations he had made 
on behalf of the borrower. This condition the member for 
Borytown had rather reluctantly accepted, and he was now on 
his way to Dublin to complete the transaction, and draw the 
money. 

After leaving Holyhead, Bed Handle lost sight of his cousin's 
new connection, a loss which, as may be supposed^ did not cause 
him any particular regret. 



CHAPTER LXIT. 

TEMPTEB AND TEMPTED. 



When Red Ryvington boarded the Cunard liner in Queenstown 
hb keen eye, sharpened by excitement, was not long in detecting' 
among the figures on the quarter-deck that of his brother. He 
saw Robert before Robert saw him, and although, when the 
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onng fellow became aware of Randle's presence, he tamed 
adly pale, he made no attempt to eyade him. 

" On 1 Robert," said Randle, in a low, intense tone, " why 
are 70a deserting those who loye yon P This is worse than all. 
Get your things together, and let us go home." 

Albeit Randle had good cause for auger with his brother, for 
the latter had acted yery weakly, and being lamentably lacking 
in loyalty towards himself and the concern, he resolyed, before 
setting foot on board the Bithyniat to treat the prodigal with all 
possible kindness and forbearance, as much because he deemed 
this the best policy as because it was most in accordance with his 
own feelings. If the position in which Robert now found him- 
self failed to bring him to a sense of the error of his conduct, 
scolding was not likely to be more effectiye. Randle was, more- 
oyer, painfully conscious that his own sins of omission had, in all 
probability, rendered possible, if they had not directly caused, 
Robert's sins of commission. It was no time for recrimination ; 
what they had now to do was to put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and extricate the firm from the difficulties in which it was almost 
certainly inyolyed. 

The first question Randle asked his brother when they were 
alone together was naturally what he had been doing, and why 
he had run away. 

Robert's story, saye for technical details, which would little 
mterest the reader, was short and simple— a story of cunning 
and knayery on the one side, and weakness and credulity on the 
other. 

Randle had hardly left Redscar when Tom Oliyiger, whom 
Robert often met at the " Rainbow " on going to and from Man- 
chester and Liverpool, and with whom the firm had an occasional 
transaction in yam, began to talk to him about operations in cot- 
ton, and try to allure him by telling how much money had been 
made, and stUl could be made, by judicious buying and selling for 
future delivery. Tom had himself ** pulled a lot of money off " 
in this way, and he suggested to Bob what a pleasant surprise it 
would be to his brother, and what a fine feather in his own cap, 
if during Randle's absence he could add a thousand pounds or 
two to the ordinary profits of the business by *' playing off his 
own bat." This was taking Robert on his blind side, for he was 
greatly lifted up by being placed in exclusive charge of the busi- 
ness ; and he had not yet learnt by painful experience to distrust 
the fallibility of his own judgment or doubt the disinterestedness 
of other men's motives. The yam agent next laid before him a 
series of elaborate calculations to show that nothing could pos- 
sibly prevent cotton beginning to rise in price at a certain date, 
and to go on rising thereafter for several months. Robert was 
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greatly impressed by these calculations. They seemed flawless, 
and he allowed himself without much difficnlty to be persuaded 
into joining a combination for buying cotton — to a strictly 
moderate extent — ^f or future delivery. He did stipulate for a 
limit, but the paper by which, on behalf of the firm, he gave 
Oliviger authority " to operate " was so ingeniously drawn, that, 
while seeming to a careless reader strictly limited, it really 
allowed the widest discretion. And the hapless youth did read 
it carelessly, or, rather, his confidence in the yam agent's honesty 
was so complete that he accepted his construction of its meaning 
with undoubting faith. 

The great charm of the scheme was that no money would be 
required. As prices were sure to go up, the cotton bought to 
arrive would be resold before delivery was tendered, and thereby 
made to pay for itself. It would be simply an affair of pocket, 
ing the profits, which were to be divided in certain proportions 
among the concerned ; for Cliviger really believed in the accuracy 
of his calculations, and thought he was putting Bob in for a good 
thing. Two or three other persons were interested in the com- 
binatiqn, but they were the yam agent's nominees, and little 
better tiien men of straw. In short, the speculation was so 
organised, that if there were a loss, at any rate a heavy loss, it 
would have to be borne by Ryvington and Sons, the only wealthy 
members of the confederacy ; while, if there were a profit, more 
than half of it would fall to Cliviger and his associates. 

When all was in order, the yam agent began " to put the big 
pot on." At first he bought cautiously; then, as the cotton 
seemed to be justifying his previsions by tending upwards, more 
largelv ; and he went on until he stood to lose or win a very con- 
siderable stake. He generally gave the name of Ryvington and 
Sons as his principals, but by way, as he thought, of increasing 
the importance of his own firm, he sometimes gave that of Thomas 
Cliviger and Co. 

A few of the earlier purchases turned out well. They were 
resold at a fair profit, and Bob began to think himself a good 
deal cleverer than either his brother or his father, and to look 
upon his elders as having been strangely lacking in foresight and 
enterprise. 

Then an event or two befell which Mr. Oliviger had omitted 
to include in his calculations. A great State, whose circulating 
medium consisted chiefly of postage stamps, suddenly resolved 
to resume specie payments, and bought up all the gold it could 
lay hands on ; and Prince von Bismarck, in a fit of indigestion, 
brought on by excessive indulgence in cervalletenvmrst and 
lager beer, made a warlike speech in the Reichstag, and threat- 
ened all Europe with his displeasure. On this the rate of 
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disconnt went np two per cent., everything else went down, and 
a few thousand persons were mined. The yarn agent, after 
observing that nobody conld possibly have foreseen such a catas- 
trophe, and that he wished Bismarck — well, a verv long way off 
— informed Robert that they must either sell tneir cotton as 
delivery was tendered, at a severe loss, or hold ii Courage failed 
Robert to dose the speculation and confess to his brother what 
he had done, and he made bad worse by deciding " to hold." But 
holding means finding money, and as divider vowed he could 
find none, it devolved upon Bob to provide lul the needful. This 
he did in the firm beliei that the stress was only temporary, and 
that in a few days the cotton market would be in such a con- 
dition that they might dispose of their purchases at a profit. 
But weeks went on, prices did not improve, and the unhappy 
youth, continually pressed by Gliviger, drew cheque after cheque 
until he had completely exhausted the balance at the bank (upon 
which Bandle was relying for Muriel's settlement) and over- 
drawn the account by near^ £15,000. Every cheque, his tempter 
assured, him, should be the last ; and the more he became in- 
volved the more impossible did he find it to extricate himself 
from the toils. It was hell upon earth, he told Bundle, as the 
tears roUed down his cheeks ; and at length, torn by remorse 
and aghast at the frightful difficulties into which he had brought 
the concern and himself, he felt that if he did not get away 
somewhere beyond Gliviger's reach he must either kifi himself 
or go mad. 

His flight was hastened by a discovery of Auf der Mauer's, 
who opened a letter asking for money which the yam agent had 
inadvertently addressed to the firm instead of to Robert ; and 
when the latter went away the book-keeper inferred, from a 
hasty remark which he had let drop and the wildness of his 
manner, that he had gone to Liverpool with the intention of pro- 
ceeding to America. 

" Oh ! Bob, do you know what you have done P You have 
ruined yourself and wrecked the concern," groaned Randle, when 
his brother had concluded this doleful story. 

" Oh ! surely not, Randle ; it cannot be as bad as that ! " gasped 
Robert, almost too agitated to articulate* " Dear brother &u, do 
forgave me ! I have done very wrong, but God knows I did not 
mean to do so ; and — and the losses cannot be greater than my 
credit balance — ^my share — ^you know. I will pay them all ; in- 
deed I wiU. Do f or^ve me, Ran. I will pay everything, and 
work for you all my life." • 

** Say no more, Bob," said Randle, putting his arms round his 
brother's neck. " That expression was wrung from me in the agony 
of the moment. It is true that you have done wrong, very wrong. 
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But I, too, have failed in my daty ; and if yoa need my forgive, 
ness, I need yours almost as much. But that is past ; whaA, we 
have to do now is to hurry home, get out a full statement of your 
transactions with that scoundrel, and see what can be done to 
keep the old ship off the breakers." 



CHAPTER LXV. 

DBEP WATBB8. 

Aftsb a weary and melancholy journey the brothers arrived at 
Bedscar on the Monday morning, as Randle had expected. Tired 
though they were, they went straight to the counting-house, and, 
after sending word to their mother that they should not be home 
till late in the evening, caUed Auf der Mauer into council, and 
with his help proceeded to an examination of Bob's papers and 
his correspondence with Cliviger. The books and accounts were 
fortunately in good order. Robert had kept a record of every- 
thing, and, though the analysis of them was long and laborious, 
the iksk was less complicated than they had anticipated. 

The result of the investigation was appalling. Instead of 
having upwards of £20,000 with their bankers, as Randle had 
supposed, there was a balance of £15.000 against them. The 
aggregate of these two amounts, some £40,000, had been paid to 
Cliviger (who had " financed '' the cotton purchases with various 
Liverpool brokers) as margins, and the value of the cotton held 
on account of the firm reached a total of £160,000. In addition 
to this there were a few hundred bales still to arrive, of which 
delivery would have to be taken in the course of the following 
month. 

''I see nothing for it but to suspend payment," exclaimed 
Randle, with quivering lips, after he had gone for ite twentieth 
time over the figures, vainly hoping to find in them some gleam 
of light. 

He spoke to Auf der Mauer, for Bob, overcome by anxiety 
and excitement, was in a state of mental and physical collapse. 

"Don't- lose courage, Mr. Ryvington," replied the clerk. 
" There are times when the head of a firm requires courage as 
much as the commander of an army, and this is one of uiem. 
Why should you think of suspending payment P Even if all these 
margins represent loss, and lean show you that they do not, you 
will still have a handsome property left." 

'' That is quit« true. But don% you see that the £40,000 that 
has been paid and the £10,000 stiU to be paid will almost exhaust 
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our working capital, and we cannot carry on business withonfc 
capital, you know." 

" Some of your neighbours carry on with very little, though." 

" I know they do. They get advances from their agents ; 
they are in debt to their brokers; they borrow from their 
bamcers. But that is not the way Byvington and Sons do busi- 
ness, and, while I am at the head of the concern, Mr. Auf der 
Mauer, it never shall be. If I cannot carry on this business 
honourably and independently, as my fathers have done before 
me, I woiud rather — ^inexpressibly bitter and humiliating as the 
alternative would be — I would rather pul]l up now, while I can 
pay every man his due — and make a fresh start in some new 
country." 

" I know you have a high sense of honour, Mr. Ryvington, 
and I admire your spirit. But don't you think you are carrying 
your indepenaence just a little too far P You surely would not 
suspend payment — ^that is to say, wreck the concern utterly — ^if 
vou could honourably do otherwise. iN'ow I think you can 
honourably do otherwise. This forty or fifty thousand poimds 
of margins does not represent a total loss, nor anything like 
it. Cotton is firmer already these last few days ; it is almost 
sure to go up, I think. A little rise would reduce the loss to 
verv insignificant proportions ; a good rise would bring you out 
with a profit. Look at these calculations and estimates ; they 
are based on the latest information and carefully made." 

'* So far as that goes, I am of vour opinion," answered Randle, 
after glancing at the book-keeper s figures. "We have the cotton, 
and our best policy is to hold it for a rise. It cannot well fall. 
But the question is, how P We may have to hold it for two or 
three months yet." 

" Not so long as that, I think. With £15,000 more, we could 
do it, and do it easily." 

** No, Mr. Auf der Mauer, that would not be enough. We want 
£30,000. You are assumiog that the £15,000 we owe Bargolds 
will be allowed to remain. I have a rooted aversion to overdrafts, 
and the concern has never been in the habit of borrowing from its 
bankers. Yet I am no blind observer of traditional rules, and in 
the present emergency, and so lon^ as I know that we are far 
more than solvent, I would not hesitate to keep this overdraft. 
But I fear we shall not have the chance. Mr* Bargold Badger 
has very sharp ears ; he is as sure to hear of my brother's specu* 
lations as we sit here, and when he does hear, we shall be asked, 
with very little ceremony, to pav up. No, I do not see that it is 
posfidble to make head against tnis trduble with less than £25,000 
or £30,000." 

" Could you not raise that much by way of mortgage P " 
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" Not very well. The property is encumbered with a settle- 
ment of £30,000 in f ayoor of my brother, my mother, and myself. 
It is jnst conceiTable that we might obtain an advance on the 
Becnrity of a second mortgage, but it would be an affair of weeks, 
perhaps months, and we want the money at once." 

" Wonld not Mr. Twister, or some other friend, help you ?'* 

" Twister is a very good feUow, and if it were a matter of two 
or three thousand poimds, or even more, I daresay he would be 
willing enough. But he is not the man to have £30,000 lying 
idle at his btuDker's ; and I am sure he could not, however much 
he might be disposed, find so large a sum in a few days. Indeed, 
I know no one who could." 

"Are vou quite sure Badgers would not go farther P" 

" I thmk it is very unlikely. My individual experience in 
borrowing money from bankers — or anybody else — is happily 
nothing. But I have always understood they are easily fright- 
ened, and never so little disposed to give a man a lift as when he 
most requires it. Now, I could not ask Badgers to leu^hen our 
tether without telling them the reason why, and explaming our 
position ; and if they knew how deep we are in cotton, I fear 
they would not only refuse us further help, but insist on the re- 
payment of what they have lent ms. I am not at all sure that I 
could bring myself to ask the favour of them ; but I want to 
argue the matter from your point of view. No, Mr. Auf der 
Mauer, I cannot see my way at all. I wish I could." 

" Oh, but you must not think of stopping. Despair is a bad 
counsellor, Mr. Ryvington," exclaimed the book-keeper, with an 
energy that somewhat surprised Randle. " We are not at the end 
of our resources yet by a long way, and time is in our favour. At 
least you wiU not take any irretrievable step for the present. 
There is really no reason why you should. "We can pay our way 
for ten days yet, easily, without drawing a single cheque, or in- 
curring a single additional liability, and there are no cotton 
engagements to meet for a fortnight or more." 

"Perhaps you are ri^ht," said Bandle, wearily, for he was 
utterly worn out with anxietj and want of rest. " I daresay your 
judgment is sounder than nune just now ; and I quite admit that, 
the existence of the cobcem being at stake, I ought not to throw 
away even the remotest chance. I accept your advice, Auf der 
Mauer, and I will see what the week brings forth before seeking 
any other advice, even that of my old friend Mr. Pleasington ; 
but it will be a week of misery." 

Bed Byvington had now another painful task to perform. He 
had to teU his mother. He would fain, if he could, have spared 
her the ill news for a few days. But she knew of Robert's sud- 
den disappearance and of his own sudden return. She had 
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already, be did not doubt, come to tbe conclusion tbat there was 
something seriously wrong, and any attempt to keep back the 
truth would, he felt sure, cause her greater unhappiness than a full 
statement of the facts. He therefore resolved to tell her all, and 
did t<ell her alL 

For a little while she did not speak. It took her some time to 
realise that the firm of Byvington and Sons was on the brink of 
min, and that this position had been brought about by the neg- 
lect of one of her sons and the weakness oi the other. 

After sitting several minutes with compressed lips and 
tightly folded lunds, Mrs. Byvington looked Bandle f idl in the 
face. 

" Oh, Randle,'* she said, " don't be hard on Robert. He is 
Tery young, and 1 have only him and you." 

" Dear mother," answered Bandle, tenderly, taking both her 
hands in his, *' how could I be hard on the lad P I am quite as 
much to blame as he is. It is not for me to reproach him. I 
should have looked after him better." 

*' !N'o, Randle ; I cannot let you say that. My heart bleeds 
for the lad ; but truth is truth. You are not so much to blame 
as he is. You should have come down to look after things, it is 
true ; but that does not justify him in deceiving his partner and 
his mother; for whenever I asked him, and I asked him often, how 
the business was doing, he always said it was doing well. You 
have made a mistake, and he has committed a sin ; that is the 
difference between you. But we all need forgiveness ; and though 
Robert has been culpably weak he has not been deliberately 
wicked. But I take blame to myself for having encouraged you 
to go to Parliament ; that is the root of the eviL" 

To this remark Randle made no answer. Whatever might be- 
fall he could not regard with regret an event which had enabled 
him to unmask his cousin's villainy and win Muriel's love. 

"It is a sore trial for you, my dear lad," she continued; 
" almost the sorest, not being death, that could have come upon 
you. But we are blind creatures ; it is perhaps all for the best, 
and the Lord in His own good time will open a way of deliver- 
ance. Follow this Auf der Manor's advice — ^he seems a sensible 
man — and wait awhile. Whether for good or for evil, none of 
us can tell what a day may bring forth. Let us lay our case be- 
fore the throne of grace. ' The Lord is a very present help in 
time of trouble.' " 

When Randle met his mother the next morning, she looked 
very pale and worn. He knew as well as if she had told him 
that she had passed the greater part of the night on her knees. 

After a more than usually affectionate exchange of greetings 
she produced some papers and a bank book, for Mrs. Ryvington 
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was both a ilirif ty housekeeper and a woman of business. She 
never troubled her sons with her money matters. She might 
consult them on occasion, perhaps ; but she invested her savings 
strictly on her own judgment, drew her own dividends, signed 
her own cheques, kept her own bank account, and she took good ' 
caro that nobody ever cheated her out of a penny. 

" This is what I have got, BAndle," she said ; " if it will be 
of any use to the concern you must take it. What is not in a 
monev shape can soon be turned into money. I have no doubtful 
securities. I think you will find that altogether there is about 
£4,000. Here is the list." 

" Oh ! mother," exclaimed B»andle, deeply moved, " I cannot 
take this from you." 

" Why not ? " 

''Because, in the first place, it is not enough, and in the 
second, it may be all you will have to live upon — for awhile." 

" How so P Have we not £30,000 settled ? " 

" We have, secured by a mortgage on the property. But if 
we do not get over this trouble, and the mills " (here a lump 
seemed to rise in Handle's throat) " and the mills have to stop, 
there will be nobody to pay the interest. There would be no in- 
terest forthcoming, in fact, untiL the property was either sold or 
let." 

Mrs. Ryvington reluctantly acquiesced in this reasoning, and 
folded up her papers. 

" But promise me this, dear. If it should so be that you can 
use it, and it will be ever so little help to the concern or yourself, 
you wiU use it." 

" I promise, always provided I am sure of being able to repay 
you. Why, what a pile you have, mother," said Bandle, smiung 
for the first time since he had left Queenstown. " I had no idea 
you were half so rich." 

" It has been saved little by little," answered the lady, seri- 
ously, " the greater part out of my housekeeping money, and I 
have been very fortunate with my investments." 

Mrs. Ryvington was not the only member of the family who 
looked ill, and Auf der Mauer was so alarmed by the paUor of his 
employer's face that, fearing inferences might be drawn there- 
from unfavourable to the credit of the concern, he sent a para- 
graph for insertion in the local papers stating that the senior 
member for the borough, having suffered in heiuth from his Par- 
liamentary labours, had paired with Sir Twofold Finespinner, 
the membdr for Murkford, and was enjoying a few days' repose 
at Bedscar. As for Bob, he looked so wo^egone that Bandle 
sent him off to Scarborough, with instructions to stay there until 
he was told to come back. 
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For Randle the week that ensued was one long agony. So 
far from taking rest he was never still, and his sleep was fitful 
and nnrefreshing. He went abont with a foreboding of impend- 
ing calamity that almost crashed the life out of him. He thought 
of the factories as closed, the busy hnm of the spindles as 
hushed, the rooms empty, the hands, most of whom he had 
known from his boyhood, gone ; and when he pictured to himself 
the misery a stoppage would entail, not only by the temporary 
loss of wages to so many who had only their wages to depend 
upon, but by the severance of old ties, the separation of families 
in search of work, the disappointment of hopes, he could hardly 
look his work-people in the face. One night when he went 
home, he threw himself into his mother's arms and wept like a 
child. 

Meanwhile nothing altered; the position at the end of the 
week remained substantially as he had found it on his return 
from London. Cotton was, perhaps, slightly dearer, and that 
was so far good ; but, though the rise gave good ground for hope, 
it was too insignificant to afford material rmief. 

Kandle wrote to Mariel as cheerfully as he might, carefully 
avoiding aU mention of his troubles. But the loving girl could 
read between the lines. The letters were not the sort he was 
wont to write. She knew, as well as if he had told her, that his 
mind was ill at ease, and she besought him with affectionate 
solicitude to tell her what was amiss. If she was worthy of his 
love, she said, she deserved to be made the partner of his cares. 

Randle received a letter to this effect, being the second of the 
sort Muriel had written him, on the Monday morning following^ 
his arrival at Red scar. He received at the same time another 
letter of a very different sort, a letter which promised to bring 
his affairs to a crisis. It ran thus — 

pPEivATE.] " Badger's Bank, Manchester. 

''Messrs. Bargold, Badger and Go. present their compliments 
to Messrs. Ryvington and Sons, and will be glad to see them at 
their early convenience with reference to the state of their 
account." 



" There," exclaimed Red Ryvington, bitterly, as he showed 
the missive to Anf der Mauer. " I told you how it would be. 
I declare I would rather live on potatoes and salt than be de- 
pendent on the caprice of the best banker that ever breathed, or 
be a banker. Bankers have neither conscience nor bowels." 

**Tou are less than just, Mr. Ryvington," said the book- 
keeper, quietly. "Bankers are very useful people; busineser 
could hardly go on without them. And I do not think that 
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Badgers have done badly. They liATe let as have £15,000 with- 
out asking a question or making a demur. Perhaps all they 
require is a little explanation ; and they haye a full right to ask 
for it, spedallj if, as you surmise, they haye heard anything 
about Robert's cotton operations." 

" You are right, and I am wrong, Auf der Mauer. I spoke 
too hastily. But what is to be done P — that is the question. 

" You will see Badgers P " 

" Of course; I will go to Manchester for that purpose by the 
early train to-morrow morning." 

" Well, if I may yenture to adyise you, Mr. Byyington, you 
will tell them that the account was oyerdrawn by your brouier 
without your knowledge ; that it is due to a temporary lock-up ; 
that the concern is far more than solyent ; and ask them to let 
you have £5,000 or £10,000 more." 

" I do not think I could do that, Auf der Mauer. Ryyington 
and Sons neyer asked a favour of their bankers since tney were 
a firm, and I fear I am too proud to begin." 

" But you have begun, for if the firm has not asked a fayour 
it has taken one, and that is pretty much the same thing. The 
question is whether for a scruple — honourable though it may be 
— ^you will throw away a chance, not only of saving the concern, 
but of coming out of this difficulty without loss. In any ease, 
you should speak Badgers fair. Every day gained coimts in our 
fayour. Cotton was stronger again on Saturday, and I count on 
a still stronger market to-day." 

" You advise well, Auf der Mauer," returned B«andle, after 
some minutes' thought. '*And now hear my decision. Come 
what may, 1 will not haye a penny of Badger's money on any 
false pretence whateyer. I snail tell them the whole truth. I 
shall tell them further that, if they are disposed to let us haye 
£10,000, we shall get oyer our difficulties. I will even go so far 
as i[> say that, if they will make this additional advance, we 
shall talce it as a favour. But eat humble pie I wiU not, and I 
do not think it would be of any use if I did." 

Auf der Mauer was of the same opinion. He thought, too, 
that Bed Ryvington's independence ana frankness might perhaps 
prove more efEective in the circumstances than de&rence and 
humility. 

Bandle wrote the same day a letter to Muriel, in which he 
told her that he was in truth in sore trouble, and needed all the 
sympathy she could giye him. As to the nature of the trouble, 
it arose entirely from business difficulties hardly susceptible of 
explanation in a letter. They might either pass away or beccMue 
still more aggravated, as to whidi the next twen^-f our hours 
would probabfy decide. He hoped for the best. "Bui whatever 
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befell he had the most implicit coniidenoe in her constancy and 
affection; the assurance of her love was an inexpressible comfort 
to him. It was his pole-star, a light shining in darkness. He 
asked for a letter every day, and, though his own letters mi^ht 
sometimes be unaToidably brief, he promised to write to ner 
ererj day nntil they met again. 



CHAPTER LXYX 

DRAWING A BADGES. 

Baboold, Badger, and Co. were a firm of high repute and old 
standing. The original Bargold, a country grocer, laid the 
foundations of its prosperity, at a time when paper money was 
inconvertible and hard cash scarce, by changing bank-notes for 
his customers. ** "No purchase, no change," was an inflexible rule 
with him. Those who wanted notes " doing " had either to buy 
an ounce of tobaccoj a poaud of candles, a pot of treacle, or a 
barrel of flour, according to the character and extent of the 
transaction. Bat this was a clumsy way of doing business, and 
it one day occurred to Mr. Bargold that it would come to the 
same thing in the end, and be a good deal easier for everybody, 
if, instead of making people who wanted hard money for soit 
take groceries which they did not always want, he charged them 
a moderate percentage by way of remuneration for his risk and 
trouble. This innovation, alter considerable questioning, was 
adopted, and led to so great an increase of business that, in a few 
years, the money-changing beat the grocery out of the field. 
The shop was turned into a bank, and Mr. Bargold, who, though 
eminently safe, was not particularly pushing, took into partnera 
ship his son and a young man of the name of Badger, who had - 
wonderful head for figures and a genius for finance, and the firm 
became Bargold, Badger, and Co. Badger married his senior 
partner's only daughter, and when the two Bargolds . died, 
leaving him nearly all their money, the bank became a family 
possession of the Badgers, who, not finding in the country town 
where old Billy Bargold had sold groceries and cashed notes 
sufficient scope for their energies, betook themselves to Man- 
chester, where, in course of years, the house became a great 
institution and its wealth a tradition. 

At the time when Bed Byvington received the unpleasant 
missive set forth in the preceding chapter, the head of the firm 
was Mr. Bargold Badger (so called after the pious founder). 
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Seeing, however, that, contrary to the wont of his tribe, he had 
no partners, it would perhaps be more correct to say that he 
was both head and tail of the firm. Inside his bank he was like 
Bobinson Crosoe on his island, lord of all he surveyed. 

When Bed Byyington reached " Badgers " (as the bank was 
popularly called), the business of the day had just began. 
Managers were reading their letters and giving instructions, 
senior clerks posting up ledgers, junior clerks writing up 
customers' pass-books, and tellers counting out their money. 
Absorbed in his thoughts, which were naturally none of the 
pleasantest, Bandle walked rapidly past the long shining counter, 
with its array of scales, shovels, and inkpots, towards a sort of 
eompartment not unlike a confession box, to which access was 
gained by a half-glass door which swung noiselessly on it<s 
hinges. This box, with its mahogany framework and crystal 
panels, many a poor penitent entered quaking and left unshriven. 
Several times already had Bandle been therein, but merely to 
make inquiry touching the stability of some new or doubtful 
customer, on which occasions he was always treated with the 
effusive politeness that bankers never fail td show to clients 
who keep a good balance to their credit and give them no 
trouble. 

A small counter divided the compartment from the interior 
of the bank ; over a^nst this counter was a door opening into 
a small parlour, ana almost at the same moment that Bandle 
stepped mto the box there walked into the parlour a somewhat 
undersized man of ruddy countenance devoid of beard and 
whisker, with abundant iron-grey hair parted in the middle. 
He wore a flower in his button hole, and his general appearance 
was rather that of an amateur gardener or country gentleman 
than a financial magnate. 

When the banker caught si?ht of his visitor, he came forward 
and greeted him; yet, though his words were as fair as his 
manner was courteous, Bandle thought he discerned a hardness 
in his face and a coldness in his tone which boded ill for the out- 
come of the interview. In this Bandle may have been mistaken; 
for, although Mr. Badger was fond of power and capricious in 
its use, he was not often deliberately harsh. But he liked to i 

make his power felt, and whether he did a man a favour or a i 

disfavour, he took good care not to leave him in ignorance of the i 

fact. He seemed to think, moreover, that he had a semi-divine | 

mission to reward the virtuous and punish the wicked — the 
virtuous being those who kept active banking accounts and paid 
twenty shillings in the pound ; the vicious, tnose who omitted to 
observe either or both of these supreme obligations. In Mr. 
Badger's estimation, not to keep a banking account was to 
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commit an unpardoiiable sin. Bat he considered it his duty on 
occasion to read even the virtuous a lesson, and he had made up 
his mind that, before Red Ryringion left the confessional, he 
should feel to the marrow of his bones that he w^as at the mercy 
of the house, and that he would owe any respite he might 
receive to the goodwill and pleasure of Mr. Bargold Badger. It 
appeared to the banker, indeed, that E.andle had been getting on 
much too fast lately (in everything except his business of cotton 
spinning), and a lesson would do him good. 

*' I was sorry to see by a paragraph in the papers that you 
are rather out of health, said l£r. Bargold. " I hope the rest 
you are taking will do you good." 

Bundle said he thought it would. 

*' You have been working too hard at your parliamentary and 
other duties, I suppose, and keeping late hours. I hope there is 
no other cause." As Mr. Bargold spoke he threw his head back, 
as if to watch the effect of his thrust, in a way that sng^ested to 
Randle the attitude of a barndoor fowl when it gomSes up a 
worm. 

" Cause for what ? " 

" For your illness." 

" I am not ill ; I am only a little out of sorts. A few days' 
rest will put me to rights, 1 hope." 

" I trust you find business satisfactory. All has been going 
on well in your absence, eh P " asked the banker, throwing his 
head back, and eyeing Randle keenly. 

"Business generally is satisfactory, I believe. As to our 
own concern, to speak candidly, I fear it has rather suffered by 
my absence." 

" You mean that your brother has been buying too much 
cotton, and cotton is sick, eh ? " (Here Mr. Badger made as if 
he had gobbled up another imaginary worm.) 

** It is better now, though; the market was stronger yesterday, 
with higher prices." 

" I am glad to hear it for your sake. But " (abruptly) " this 
is trifling. You got a letter from us, I suppose ? " 

" That is why I am here." 

"Precisely. Our friends rarely omit to respond to our 
invitations. You have been overdrawing yoiir account." 

" Unfortunately, yes." 

" You are right. It is unfortunate when people go away and 
leave their business in incompetent hands. I do not know what 
your opinion may be, Mr. Ryvington, but I think I have treated 
your firm with great indulgence in this matter; and that you 
have somewhat presumed on my good nature. I remember my 
father once offering your father any ^overdraft he liked. But 
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your father refused it. You were independent at Redscar in 
those days. In any case, your father, I am sure, would never 
have thought of overdrawing his account without making an 
arrangement beforehand ; and it is really quite irregular to draw 
cheques at large, as you have been doing lately, without either 
leave or notice. Suppose we had refused them, where would 
you have been thenr If it had been a matter of five or six 
thousands, or even of ten or twelve, I should probably have said 
nothing, for you are among our oldest customers ; but one must 
draw the line somewhere, and when I saw the amount running 
up to twenty thousand, I thought it was time to make a stand." 

" Twenty thousand 1 " exclaimed Bandle, who, although 
exasperated by this harangue almost beyond endurance, was 
restrained from turning his back on Mr. Badger, and quitting 
the box without answering a word, by a sudden fear that Bob 
had overdrawn the account even more than he had told Imn. 

" I said * running up to twenty thousand.' However, if you 
want to know exactly how much it is I wiU soon tell you. Mr. 
Topps " (raising his voice and clapping his hands). 

Almost as the banker spoke, Mr. Topps appeared, and very 
" topsey " he looked, being a little man oi girth so great in pro- 
portion to his height as to suggest a resemblance to two tops 
fastened together. It was said that he could balance himself 
indifferently on either end ; and he really looked as if he might. 
But he had a bright, intelligent face of his own, and seemed 
very much alive. 

** Byvington and Sons' account," said Mr. Badger. 

** Yes, Mr. Badger," and the little man wlupped out of sight 
with a celerity, considering his bulk, perfectly astonishing. 

In less than a minute Mr. Topps reappeared, holding open 
in his hand a book about the size of a copy-book, but consider- 
ably thicker. 

"Byvington and Sons' account," he said, looking at the 
book, "is £15,155 to credit." 

The banker's healthv face flushed a deeper crimson, and his 
eye emitted an angry glance. 

" Why, how is this ? " he exclaimed. "You told me on Satur- 
day that it was £15,000 to debit." 

« It was very nearly--£14,845. But £30,000 were paid to 
Messrs. Byyingtons' credit in London yesterday, through— yes 
— ^through itedshields." 

"Were you aware of thisP" asked Mr. Badger, turning to 
Ited Byvington. 

" I was not ; but I left home this morning without seeing my 
letters. I may find the advice on my return," replied Handle, 
who, though utterly astounded at this godsend, had wit enough 
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to keep his countenance and not let the banker perceive how 
little he was expecting snch a deliverance. 

" Well," observed Mr. Badger, with a mien as gracions as a 
moment before it had been anstere, " I suppose there is nothing 
more to be said. If I had known you were arranging for a 
payment to credit in London I should not, of course, have 
thought it necessary to ask you to call. But, as you are here, 
had we not better put this question of an overdraft on a proper 
footing P How much do you want Y I make you the same offer 
my father made to your father — name your own limit." 

^* And I make you the same answer my father made to your 
father," said Bandle, proudly. " I thank you for your offer and 
decline it. This is my first experience of an overdraft, and it 
shall be my last. Good morning, Mr. Badger." And the 
member for Whitebrook left the banker's presence with a feel- 
ing of relief as great as if he had been escaping from the 
torture-room of the Inquisition. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 

A FBIEND IN NEED. 

Rakdlb'b feeling of relief was followed by a feeling of intense 
curiosity. Where, he asked himself (and the oftener he asked 
himself the more his wonder grew), had the £30,000 come from ? 
Who was the friend in need? Redshields were, of course, 
merely the intermediaries — the spout through which the golden 
stream had reached him. A mistake P The idea was conceived 
only to be dismissed. Bankers do not make mistakes when 
thousands are concerned. Knowledge of the critical position of 
the concern was confined to Bob, Aui der Mauer, his mother, and 
himself. The book-keeper alone, besides himself, knew how 
much was required to enable them to meet their engagements. 
But it was out of the question that the book-keeper could find so 
large a sum at so short a notice, or at any notice ; and if he had 
been contemplating anything of the sort there was no conceiv- 
able reason why he should have concealed the fact from his 
employer. Yet, if Auf der Mauer had not himself found the 
money, he might know who had ; and Red Ryvington was so 
eager to get at the bottom of the mystery that, after a short 
conference with Oates at the warehouse and half an hour on 
'Change, he returned to Redscar. 

The moment Randle reaehod the office he sent for the book- 
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kreper, who was in some other part of the factory. Then he 
took np the letters that hj on his desk. One of them bore the 
Paris post-mark. 

" from Kalongia/' he muttered, as he opened it. 

The Russian's letter ran as follows :— 

" Paris, Sunday. 

"My Deab Fbiekd, 

" Three days ago I received a letter from Auf der 
Mauer, in which he told me that, owing to a temporary lock- 
up of capital, you were in rather pressing need of £80,000. As, 
thanks to a sale of some of my property in Russia to a railway 
company, I chanced to have this sum at my disposal, I 
immediately arranged with the House of Redshields to have the 
amount in question paid to the credit of your bankers in Lon- 
don. This, I am t.old, will be done on Monday, so that the 
money ought to be available for you in Manchester on Tuesday. 

" You must not regard this, my dear friend, either as a loan 
or a gift. It is yours. I never earned a rouble of this money, 
and lam not sure that I have any special right to it. In any 
case, it was of no earthly use to me, and if you can do any good 
with it for yourself, or those about you, you will add another to 
the many favours which I already owe you. Should I ever, on 
my part, be in want of money, you will, I am sure, let me have 
what I require ; for though we are not sons of the same mother, 
nor even natives of the same land, we are brothers in spirit, and 
that which one of us has the other will never lack. 

"When you receive this letter we shall probably be in 
Switzerland, but whether at Yevey or Geneva I am not yet sure. 
Pending our further news you had perhaps better write to us at 
the Hdtel de la Croix, Geneva. 

" Tour faithful friend, 

"Sebgitjs Kalottgia. 

" P.S. — I am sure you will not blame Auf der Mauer for having 
written to me. He is a very good fellow and has your interest 
at heart, and though he may have committed a breach of regu- 
lations, there are times, you know, when a man has to be a law to 
himself, and I trust you will think with me that, in this matter, 
Auf der Mauer exercised a wise discretion. — S. K." 

"Dear Old Ran, 

" I asked Sergius to leave me a comer, and like 
a dutiful husband he has done as he was told. I have never 
seen him so pleased since we first met as when he knew that 
it was in his power to help you in your need. I quite agree 
with all he has written, x ou will perhaps say it is a Quixotic 
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notion, but unless yon use your money to make those you love 
happy I really don't see the good of it. Self-help is a principle 
often highly conmiended, but, as Sergius said the other day, 
' help others ' is a far nobler rule of life. 

" My best love to aunt and — yes — ^you may kiss Lady Muriel 
twice for me. There now. 

** Your affectionate cousin (in fact) and sister (in spirit), 

" DOEA." 

Red Ry vington was still poring over this letter, which was 
hardly less of surprise to him than the payment of the £30,000 
by Redshields had been, when Auf der Mauer entered. After a 
moment's hesitation Handle gave him the letter to read. He 
thou^t the clerk deserved this mark of confidence. 

"I knew of the payment," said Auf der Mauer. " Here is a 
letter of advice from Kedshields which, being addressed to the 
firm, I opened." 

" Of course. But what induced you to write to Mr. Kalougia 
in the first instance ? Had you any reason to suppose that he 
could, or would, find the money ? " 

" No special reason. I knew he was a tme friend of yours, 
and I felt sure that if he could help you he would. I knew, too, 
that he belonged to a highly respectable family, and that his 
father had left him a fortune, but how much I had not the least 
idea." 

** I hope you did not ask him in so many words to lend us the 
money? 

"Certainly not, Mr. Ryvington. I merely mentioned the 
fact that you were in a temporary difficulty, from whi h £30,000 
would extricate you. In fact, I wrote, as you would say, on 
the off-chance of his being able to find the money ; as to his 
willingness, I had not a shadow of a doubt, and I did not think 
you would make the suggestion vourself ." 

" You are right. I know nis noble nature, and I should 
have shrunk from giving him the pain which the consciousness 
that we were in a mfficultv, and that he could render us no help, 
would have caused him ; for I had not the remotest idea that he 
either had, or could raise, so large a sum. At the same time, 
Mr. Auf der Mauer, as things have turned out, I am glad you 
took it upon you to write, and I thank you heartily for having 
done so. Sergius Kalougia is the only man in the world, I 
thiidi:, from whom I comd receive so great a favour without 
any sense of humiliation. And yet I feel under the deepest 
obligation to him for his timely help, and the way in which it 
has been given. Nothing could have been more generously or 
delicately done. As to uiis money being as much mine as his*-* 
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rather more, in fact — ^that is just his wild way of putting it. I 
shall, of course, repay him, and before very long, I hope ; and 
the loan must carry interest in the usual way. You will please 
open an account with Mr. Kalougia in the priyate ledger, and 
give him credit as from yesterday, with interest at the rate of 
nve per cent." 

" It shall be done at once, Mr. Ryvington. But " (hesita- 
tingly) " do you think Mr. Kalougia will accept interest ? " 

** Of course he will. I shall insist on that, at any rate. And 
now I want you to see Oliviger and arrange with him. We take 
oyer at once all the cotton that has been bought in our name. I 
will have nothing whatever to do with him or his combinations ; 
and let the brokers with whom he has financed the cotton be 
advised by this evening's post that we, and we alone, are their 
principals. And look here, Mr. Auf der Mauer, advise Oliviger 
to keep out of my way, for if I should happen to meet him, I 
am afraid he would pass a very bad quarter of an hour ; and if 
he shows himself here at Redscar, as sure as he is alive, I will 
have him ducked in one of the lodges." 

Handle had still another unpleasant task to perform. He 
had to inform Lord Lindisfame of his inability to provide the 
£20,000 for Muriel's settlement as arranged. True, m the event 
of the undelivered cotton being resold before delivery (as the 
market was shaping, a not unlikely contingencv), he might be 
able to spare the money — if he did not repay Kalougia. But he 
felt that to repay Kalougia at the earUest possible moment was 
an imperative duty. Until he had discharged this obligfation, 
or was absolutely sure of his ability to do so within a g^ven time, 
it would not be right to take £20,000 out of the business for his 
own purposes, and, until the greater part of the cotton they held 
was actually sold absolute certainty was out of the question. 

So he wrote a short, straightforward letter to Lord Lindis- 
fame, in which, without going into unnecessary detail, he set 
forth his position, and explained why he would not be able to 
complete his agreement touching the intended settlement on Lady 
Muriel. But in the course of a few months, he said — perhaps 
in a month or two — ^when the present stress was over — his re- 
sources being virtually intact, he should be able to find the 
money without difficuxty. Meanwhile, in order that there might 
be no postponement oi the marriage, he proposed to contract 
with the trustees under the settlement to pay the £20,000 at a 
date which he named. This would constitute him a debtor to 
the trustees for the amount in question, which he offered 
further to secure by making it a charge on the whole of his 
interest in the Redscar property. 

At the same time, he wrote at length to Lady Muriel teUing 
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her of his troubles doring the past week, and of the opportune 
help he had receired from Slalougia (whose letter he sent 
her), and of the proposition he had made to her father. Bj 
retorn of post. Handle received letters from the earl and his 
daughter. 

Lord Lindisf ame simply expressed his regret that circum- 
stanoes should have occurred to prevent Handle jproyiding the 
money as arranged, thanked him for his frank and manly letter, 
and, as touching his proposal, promised him an answer in the 
course of a post or two. 

Muriel's letter was as long as his own. It was full of 
sym^thy and affection. She felt unspeakably grieved and 
humdiated, she said, that the course of their true love should be 
troubled by a question of money ; and she was more sorrv than 
she could tell that Handle's anxieties should be increased by the 
necessity laid on him of providing a settlement for her. She did 
not want any settlement — was he not all in all to her P — ^and 
whatever course her mother might take she would be constant 
to her troth. Then she went on to say that Lady Lindisf ame 
was very much annoyed at the difficulty about the £20,000, and 
that, although her father was qiiite willing to accept Handle's 
proposal and let the marriage take place at the time appointed, 
the countess was not. The countess had repeated her remark 
about the vicissitudes of business, and insisted that the fact of 
his failure to find the money for the settlement was a very good 
reason why the marriage should not take place until he did find 
it. She even hinted at the expediency of breaking off the 
engagement, but to this the earl demurred, and in the end, as they 
could not agree on the answer which should be given to Handle, 
it was deeioLed to put off answering him until they were both of 
one mind. 



CHAPTER LXVHL 

BT ORDER OF THE EXEOTTTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Meanwhile Kalougia and Dora had arrived in Svritzerland. 
The afternoon of the day on which Handle received the letters 
described in the preceding chapter they were at the Hotel de la 
Croix, Geneva, in a room overlooking the lake and the Alps, and 
commanding a view of the Brunswick monument. Kalougia 
had spent the greater part of the previous dav with his friend 
Antonoff ; and several Hussian refugees, with whom he had been 
long in conversation in their own language, had just left him. 
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He was pacing restlessly to and fro, and Dora was looking 
at Mm an^onsly, for he seemed disqnieted and unhappy. 

" What haye those men been saying to disturb you so much, 
Sergins P" asked Dora. 

" Yes, I am disturbed, yery much disturbed. I am unhappy 
for my country and the cause. The revolutionists are developing 
too savage a spirit. They are converting what was a peaceful 
propaganda into a murderous warfare. They forget that though 
an assassination destroys an enemy it foiieits sympathy and 
alienates friends. When I was an active member of the party 
we refused to sanction — even in principle — ^the extreme x>enalty, 
dxcept in cases of proved treachery, and though several such 
cases happened among the southern groups, none, up to the time 
of my imprisonment, had happened in ours. Of course, I do not 
speaK of liyes taken in fair nght — ^in defending ourselves from 
arrest, or in rescuing our friends who had fallen into the hands 
of the poKce. For instance, all the attempts hitherto made on 
the life of the Tsar have been isolated acts, prompted either by 
individual fanaticism or private vengeance. But now, unless I 
misunderstand the hints let drop this morning, the societies have 
condemned him to death, and are concerting measures to carry 
out their sentence. I quite admit that there may be circumstances 
in which tyrranicide is justifiable. Yet I think in this instance 
they are making a terrible mistake. How do they know that 
the Tsarewitch may not prove a greater tyrant than his father ? 
And it is quite a sufficient objection to the attempt that it is 
hardly possible to kill the Tsar without involving in his fate 
others who are no more responsible for his acts than the Bruns- 
wick monument there." 

" Oh, Sergius, do you really think they are going to murder 
the poor man ? Can nobody warn him P " 

"He has been warned already, or if not he will be. The 
executive committee will not strike until he has been formally 
notified of his sentence, if sentence has really been passed, ca 
which, however, I know nothing certain. I am an outsider now, 
you know. And a long time may elapse between sentence and 
execution — months, years even. I have profound faith in the 
cause — the cause of liberty in B>ussia, I mean — but I begin to 
fear that its triumph may be delayed by the violence and intem- 
perance of its partisans ; yet our people have been terribly pro- 
voked. They are suffering more now than ever before, and uiey 
look upon the Tsar as the cause of their sufferings. How can 
you expect prudence, abnegation, and farsightedness from men 
who have been hunted like wild beasts, who never for an hour 
together can call their lives and their liberties their own P If 
Alexander falls, his blood will in a great measure be on his own 
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head. But he is not bad ; he is only weak ; and, for the rest, he 
is what circumstances have made nim — as we all are — and his 
death can no more destroy the system of which he is the head 
than the fall of an avalanche can destroy a mountain. Le roi est 
mort 1 Vive le roi ! " 

" Did you say this to the people who were here just now, 
Sergius P I cannot remember their names. They are gentlemen, 
I think" 

''Unquestionably, and well-informed gentlemen. Two of 
them have been university professors, one is the son of a general 
in high command. Yes, I talked to them pretty much as I have 
been talking to you. But while here they are, of course, quite 
unable to exert any influence on the movement in Russia. They 
have a general idea of what is going on, or perhaps may even 
form a shrewd guess what is about to happen ; but that is all. 
The latest arrivals are necessarily the best informed, and it was 
from Tchemechevski, the generars son, that I gathered what I 
have been telling you. Antonoff, too, says there are rumours 
flying about that the executive committee are hatching a plot 
against the Tsar's life. They are losing their heads, and, as I 
told Tchemechevski and the others, striking both wildly and 
blindly. They are trying to achieve the impossible. The first 
thing to aim at is something like constitutional liberty ; when that 
is obtained it can be used as a lever for effecting further reforms. 
And the peasants must be educated — ^that is the most pressing 
need of wl. But they want to do everything at once — make a 
political revolution and regenerate society by a coup de main — 
at one stroke. They will find it quite work enough, for one 
generation, to clean out the Augean stable of Russian adminis- 
tration, instruct the ignorant, and extinguish pauperism ; and I 
said so this morning. They simply laughed at mo. They think 
that my sufferings have unstruug my nerves, and that my sojourn 
in England has sapped the integrity of my revolutionary faith. 
Perhaps it has ; at any rate, I am beginning, like your cousin, to 
prefer commonplace remedies to heroic methods. Russian re- 
volutionists are going on the opposite tack. They believe that 
emancipation can be won only by bloodshed and terror ; and they 
are acting according to their belief. I fear there are evil days 
in store for Russia. But I feel as if I wanted a breath of fresh 
air, Dora. Shall we have a walk ? " 

" With all my heart. I am dying for a walk. We have not 
been out to-day." 

As they passed through the hall of the hotel the concierge 
told Kalougia that, a few minutes previouslv, two strangers had 
been inquiring i£ he were in the house, and that when asked their 
business they said they would call again. 
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"Two of my poor ooantiymcn who want a little help, I 
suppose," remarked Kalongia; "and if they are decent feUows 
they shall hare it" 

Outside, on the opposite side of the street, Dora noticed two 
men walking slowly, and deeply engaged in conversation— not 
a very phenomenal sight in G^neya at fonr o'clock on a summer 
afternoon ; but one of the men in question wore a fur cap so low 
down on his head as almost to cover his eyes, which, seemg how 
warm the day had been, was somewhat remarkable. At any rate, 
Dora thought so, and called her husband's attention to the cir- 
cnmstance. She said it made her head ache to look at the man. 

*< Don't look at him then, my Dora," laughed Kalougia. "A 
fur cap has certainly an uncomfortable look on a day like this. 
There are all sorts and conditions of men in Geneva, you know. 
Perhaps he is a Tartar, who has never worn any other sort of 
hat." 

They strolled over the island bridge, and after watching for 
a few minutes the vast volume of the swift-flowing Rhone as it 
rushes tumultuously under the arches, and sweeps, broad and blue, 
past the wooded heights of St. John, they made towards the 
Plainpalais, a wide expanse of turf bordered with trees. At the 
farther side of it — ^not far from the point where the Arve, grey 
with the glacier grindings of the Pennine Alps, joins the Rhone 
— ^they tiumed into a snady avenue of ancient elms which led 
them to the entrance of the public cemetery. 

** Shall we go in P " asked Dora. 

" li you like, certainly. Yes, let us go in." 

There was nothing remarkable about the cemetery, except 
that it was surrounded by a magnificent panorama of mountains, 
and that the epitaphs on the tombs were in various languages — 
several in Russian, which Ealougia translated for the bdnefit of 
his wife. 

Once when he did so she noticed that his voice falt<ered, and, 
looking up, saw that his eyes were filled with tears. 

" What is it, Sergius dear P " she asked. '* Was the person 
who is buried here some friend of yours P " 

"No, Dora, he is quite unknown to me; but a cemetery 
always affects me in tms way. I never go into one that it does 
not cost me an effort to refrain from weeping. I do not mean 
for the dead— their troubles are over— but for the living. The 
very air of a burying ground seems to me heavy with tears and 
bUghted hopes, dark with grief and black despair. Oh, my 
Dora 1 if I were to lose you, what, what " 

" But we should not be separated for ever, dearest Sergius. 
We should meet a^ain. I know you did not think so once ; but 
you think so now P 
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" Yes, darling," said Kalougia, in a low voice, as he took her 
hand in his ; " you have almost persuaded me to believe in a life 
beyond the present. I understand now how to some minds im- 
mortalitj- is the complement of love, just as love is the comple- 
ment of life. The one implies the other, they think. And the 
followers of the mystic Swede have a beautiful theory that life 
and love are one, and that those who love will never die. Oh, 
Dora ! can it be true that I shall one day see Zeneide and my 
mother, and that you and I, when we shume off this mortal coil, 
may know and love each other in another state of being ? What 
happiness to believe it ! Yet where shall I look for proof, by 
what sign know that the doctrine is true P That is the question.*' 

" It is beyond positive proof, Sergius. It is a divine mystery, 
which we must accept in faith. Yet it seems to me that the 
longing for immortality implanted in every heart, to which 
nearly aU these grave-stones bear witness, is strong evidence 
that our spirits wul never die. If you try to believe, Sergius, I 
am sure you wiU end in believing. Look at that poor woman. 
She believes, and I daresay, althou]^h her lot is one of toil and 
poverty, her faith makes her life tolerable, and even happy." 

As she spoke, Dora pointed to a woman engaged in dressing 
a lowly grave. She was perhaps sixty years old, and the basket 
on her back and her dress showed that she was a woman of the 
people. The grave was marked by a single headstone, mantled 
with ivy, and a box-bordered enclosure in which were growing a 
few simple flowers. After the woman had trimmed the border 
and watered the flowers, she knelt down, kissed the stone, 
crovrned it with a garland of iminortelles, and then walked slowly 
away. As she passed Kalougia and Dora she raised her eyes, 
and her face wore a look of quiet happiness that struck them 
both. 

When she was out of sight they went to have a nearer look 
at the grave on which she nad lavished so much loving care. 
The stone bore the following inscription : — 

Lucie Delmar 
Agee 17. 

" Avec le Seigneur demeure en paix, ma bien aim^e; prie-le 
dans sa misericorde de beuir ta m^re, et du lui garder une place 
pres de toi."* 

"That was the mother; I am sure it was," exclaimed Dora; 
" none but a mother would keep the poor girl so long in pious 
remembrance, and tend her grave so lovingly. See, she has oeen 
dead nearly twenty years. What do you think of that for faith, 

* " Dwell with the Lord in peace, my darling ; beseech Him in His meroj to 
bless thy mother, and to keep a place for her near thee." 
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Sergius ? This is no Catholic grave, bear iu mind, the epitaph 
is no stereotTped form dictated bya priest. It is the spontaneouB 
oatponring oi a mother's heart. JDo you think she is mistaken — 
that the faith which is the consolation of her life is an illusion, 
and her hope of meeting her child beyond the grave a baseless 
dream?" 

" So far from thinking so, I would not for the world attempt 
to deprive her of that which you rightly call the consolation of 
her hfe," replied Kalou^a, earnestly. " How can I prove she is 
wrong — what could I give her better P And Dora, dearest, the 
greatest phUosopher among us might weU exchange his philo- 
sophy for that poor woman's simple faith. Her foolishness is 
better than our wisdom." 

And then they continued their walk among the tombs in 
silence ; both for the moment feeling more disposed for thought 
than discourse. Dora was well satisfied with the turn the con- 
versation had taken. Like nearly all continental Liberals— 
whether wild Socialists or sane politicians — Kalougia (before his 
arrival in England) had come to look upon religion as a super- 
stition identified with priesthood and tyranny, and like them to 
be opposed and denounced. Of late, however, especially since 
his marriage, his views had much altered, and his acquired 
scepticism seemed to be yielding to the influence of his wife and 
his surroundings, acting on the religious impressibility of his 
temperament, ihe existence of which Randle liad long ago dis- 
cerned. But never before had he gone so far or admitted so 
much ; for the immortality of the soul was his great stumbling 
block. If he could accept that, he said, minor difficulties would 
vanish ; and from his manner Dora drew more encouragement 
than from his words. She little knew how priceless a consolation 
the recollection of that visit to the cemetery would prove to her 
before the rise of another sun. 

As they were walking up the avenue of elms on their wav 
back to the hotel, Dora gave a sudden start and uttered a hali- 
frightened exclamation. 

" Oh, Sergius, just look there ; if there isn't the man in the 
fur cap again ! " 

"So ttiere is," said Kalougia, eyeing the feUow curiously. 
" What does he want here, I wonder P If I could conceive any 
reason why -anybody here should want to watch me, I should 
almost think he was a spy. But it is probably only a coincidence. 
Geneva is not a big place; there is nothing extraordinary in 
seeing the same individual twice within a few nours." 

In the evening they went to the theatre to see Yerdi's opera of 
"Aida." The music was beautiful, and the acting and sinking 
were all that could be desired ; but the conclusion was melancholy 
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in the extreme. Badames, the hero and an Egyptian general, is 
beloved by Aida, the captive daughter of an Etniopian king, and 
loves her in return. After winning a great victory for his 
conntrv, Badames, nnder the inflnence of his passion, commits 
an indiscretion which draws npon him the hatred of the priests, 
whose power is greater even than that of the King of ±igypt. 
They seize him, jndge him, and condemn him to be buried 
alive in a crypt of the temple of Isis. A'ida, anticipating her 
lover's fate, conceals herself in the crypt, and at the moment 
when the stone, which cuts him off from life and hope, is lowered 
into its pkce, she throws herself into his arms, and as the priests 
in the temple overhead chant their death-song, dies at his feet. < 

" Oh, how sad I " exclaimed Dora, when the end came. " It 
makes me shudder. Let us go, Sergius dear." 

In returning to their hotel, they had to pass over the Font 
de risle, the same which they had traversed a few hours pre- 
viously on their way to the cemet-ery. They were more than 
half way across it, and were just about to turn into the street 
called the Quai des Bergues, which borders the Rhone, when 
Kalougia was startled a second time by an exclamation from his 
wife. 

" Oh, that man again, Sergius," she said ; '' he really haunts 
us. I am sure he is after no good. What can he want ? Let us 
hurry home, dearest." 

" There is nothing to be alarmed about, my Dora. The man 
is certainly a spy; there can be no mistake about that now. He 
is watching us. I suppose the Russian secret police here think 
I have come to Geneva for some political purpose. Let them 
watch me. It is disagreeable, certainly, bat it does one no real 
harm. And see, the fellow has gone on ; he has disappeared. 
We shall perhaps never see him again." 

" I shall be very glad if wo don't," said Dora, fervently ; " he 
makes me uncomfortable every time I see him." 

The air was balmy, the night, though moonless, was fine ; 
millions of stars looked down on the sdent lake and foaming 
river, and they walked slowly onward — ^pausing often by the 
way — for there was a fascination in the semi-obscurity, in the 
music of the waters, and in the veiled beauty of the scene 
around them that charmed them both. 

** We are nearly at home, now," said Dora, as they reached a» 
archway a few yards from the hotel " I don't know when I en- 
joyed a walk so much. See, Sergius, how the stars gleam in the 
lake and how large the mountains loom in the darkness. What 
a beautiful night !" 

The words were hardly spoken when she heard behind her 
the sound of a stealthy footstep. Looking round she saw a 
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shadowy form rush swiftly from the archway — saw something 
bright flash in the darkness. With a quick morement and a 
piercing scream she threw up her arm, yet not in time to pre- 
vent the assassin's dagger from striking Seigins between the 
shoulders. 

" OK Dora, they have killed me !" he cried, as he fell heavily 
forward. But she threw her arms round him, and by leaning 
against the wall managed to sustain his weight. 

" A moiy €t moi, au secowra ! " she cried. 

The next moment two or three passers-by and a gendarme 
came running to her help. They supported Kalongia in their 
arms and carried him to the hotel Dora, dazed and tearless, 
walked by her husband's side, holding his pulseless hand in 
hers. 

" Who has done this ?" asked the gendarme. 

" A man in a fur cap," said Dora, " he has been following us 
about all dav." 

When tne gendarme, with the commissioner of the quarter, 
who had been sent for in all haste, went back to the archway, 
they found lying on the ground the dagger with which the foul 
deed had been done. Round the handle was wrapped a piece of 
paper on which, rudely written in French, were these words : 

"By Order of the Bxecftivb Committee." 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

A KIGHT ALARM. 

Some three hours later. Bed Ryvington, lying asleep in his bed 
at Bedscar, was roused by the ringing of a bell, followed by a 
tapping at his chamber door, and a barking of dogs. 

** xes, what is it? " he exclaimed drowsily. 

"The front door bell has rung twice within the last few 
minutes. I'm afraid there's something wrong," said his mother's 
voice. 

" What can it be P " asked Bandle, now fully awake, as he 
sprang out of bed and put on his dressing gown. 

" I'm afraid there's something wrong at the factories. One 
of them is on Are, perhaps." 

" That cannot be. They would ring the big bell if it were. I 
will go down and see." 

Bandle found his mother on the landing folded in her 
wrapper ; two or three frightened and night-capped maids were 
peepmg over the balusters, while Bob, protruding a dishevelled 
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head from a lialf-open door, inquired if he should bring his 
revolver. 

" Yes, Robert, yon had better," said his mother, " perhaps it 
is a burglar." 

" Burglars don't ring before they come in," answered Handle, 
with a smile, and taking the candle which she offered him he 
went downstairs. 

"You cannot teU, they perhaps might, some people are 
wicked enough for anything. Take your revolver and go after 
him, Robert, said Mrs. Ryvington, earnestly. 

When Randle opened the door he found standing before it 
a small boy with a telegram. It was addressed to himself, and 
thus expressed: — 

" They have TciUed him ; he is dying. Oh, come to me, 

" DOBA." 

Handle without speaking a word, went slowly upstairs, hold- 
ing the despatch in his Imnd. 

" A telegram ! It is bad news ; I can see by your face it is," 
exclaimed his mother. " Where is it from ? " 

" From Geneva," gasped Handle, whom the shock had almost 
deprived of the power of utterance. 

It was no use trying to minimise evil tidings with his mother ; 
he gave her the despatch. 

" My poor Dora, my poor stricken lamb," cried Mrs. Ryving- 
ton. " May the Lord have pity on her ! Oh, Randle, my mind 
misgave me when they went abroad. I feared some ill would be- 
fall them. I did, I did. What will you do ? you wiU set off to- 
day, won't you ? " 

'* At once. I shall drive to Manchester and catch the nine 
o'clock train to London, travel to Paris by the night mail, and 
reach Geneva, I hope, to-morrow night, ftobert, ring the bell 
for Kenyon, and tell him to get the carriage ready. And go 
down to the counting-house ; there is money in the safe. Bring 
me fifty pounds. As you pass Auf der Manor's lodgings ask 
him to come here. I should like a word with him before I go." 

" Handle, I shall go with you," said Mrs. Ryvington, quietly 
yet firmly. 

"You go with me! Impossible. Think of your age; and 
you are not very strong at present. It will be a hai^, long 
journey, and you are not a good traveller, remember." 

"It does not matter, Randle, I shall go. That poor girl 
must not be left in her trouble without one of her own sex to 
speak a word of comfort to her. As for the journey, the Lord 
will give me strength." 

" Very well, mother," said her son, after a minute's thought, 
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seeing she was determined. " You shall go with me. Bnt yon 
most haye breakfast first. Let the serrants make some, and 
get your things ready, for we mnst be away in an hoar." 

Handle found ^ime in Manchester to telegraph to Dora that 
he and his mother were en rovie, and at what time they expected 
to be at Greneya. At the same time he sent a telegram to 
Mnriel saying that he wonld call at Qrosyenor Square about four 
o'clock, and another to one of the whips of his party asking that 
gentleman to proyide another pair for him. 

On reaching London they droye to Charing Gross Hotel, 
where Red Ryyington left his mother while he went to see 
Muriel. She was anxiously awaiting his arriyal; for in his 
message he had mentioned haying receiyed bad news from Dora, 
and that he was on his way to Greneva. 

" Oh, Handle," she elclaimed, when she had read his cousin's 
fateful telegram. " Poor Mr. Kalougia — only just married ! 
This will kul her ; she will die, too." 

" I hope not. Still it will go hard with her, I fear. She has 
a tender heart, and loyed her husband so passionately. And 1 
too loyed him ; he was a noble fellow, a true friend This is a 
terrible blow." 

" My poor Handle ! you are being sorely tried," said Muriel, 
as she gently stroked the hair from his forehead. '' How pale 
you are, and your eyes show how you are troubled. It has been 
yery hard for you since you went away, dearest." 

" Yes, my darling. I haye gone through a great deal since 
we parted. But this is the worst of alL The other was an 
anxiety, a danger ; this is an irreparable misfortune. I almost 
dread meeting Dora. I am glad my mother is going with me. 
Her presence will be a great comfort to the poor girl." 

"Your mother going with you ! Where is she ?" 

" I left her at the hotel to rest for an hour or two before we 
continue our journey." 

" How good of her to go with you ! I shall call upon her, 
Handle, xou will take me to see your mother, will you not P " 

Handle gladly acquiesced in this proposal. Though he had 
not liked to hint as much, he knew that a yisit from her would 
be yery gratifying to his mother, and he felt deeply grateful to 
Muriel for the quickness with which she had diyined nis wishes 
and the delicacy with which she had made the suggestion. He 
was just then in a mood to be sensitiye about seeming trifles, and 
he saw in the incident another proof of the worth and affection 
of his betrothed. 

Muriel then told him that her mother and Maude were at 
Hichmond, but that her father (to whom she had shown her 
loyer's telegram) was at home, and had expressed a wish to see 
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him. On this, as time was ranniug short, they both went to 
Lord Lindisfame's room. 

The earl shook Handle cordially by the hand, and began at 
once to speak about his journey to Geneva and its cause. 

"I am truly sorry,- he said, "not only for your cousin's 
sake, but for Dr. Kalougia. I liked him, notwitnstanding his 
strange opinions. But really I can hardly belieye, as this tele- 
gram you have received seems to imply, that they have murdered 

"There is no mistake about that, I am afraid," answered 
Randle, sadly. " Dora distinctly says they have killed him, that 
he is dead." 

" No ; that he is dying. I see a gleam of hope in that. He 
was clearly not dead when that message was despatched. While 
there is life there is hope, you know. People recover from ter- 
rible wounds sometimes, and Kalougia was a very temperate 
man, I think. That will count greatly in his favour." 

This was a view of the question that had not previously 
occurred to Bed Ryvington, and he admitted the fact pointed 
out by the peer did perhaps afford some slight ground for hope. 

" Who do you suppose the * they ' are Mrs. Kalougia men- 
tions here, Lord LindisfameP I cannot, for the life of me, 
conceive why any one at Geneva should want to murder 
Kalougia." 

" bome of those Nihilist fellows, no doubt. They swarm at 
Geneva, and they are frightful scoundrels, I believe. 

" But Sergius has not mixed himself up in politics for years— 
not since some considerable time before he left Russia, in fact." 

" Perhaps they wanted him to do so, and he would not. At 
any rate, I shall be very glad if you will telegraph us fully as 
soon as you reach Geneva. Say whether poor ICalongia is alive 
or not, and why and by whom his life has been attempted. You 
leave by the night express, I suppose H " 

Randle answered in the affirmative, and said that his mother 
was with him, and that Muriel had kindly offered to call upon 
her. 

" Mrs. Ryvington in London," said the earl. " Then I must 
pay my respects to her. I will go with you, Muriel." 

Bandle returned at once to his hotel, and half an hour after 
his arrival thither Lord Lindisfarne and his daughter made their 
promised visit, accompanied Mrs. Ryvington and her son to the 
platform, and remained with them untU the train was in motion. 

Before they parted the earl took Randle aside. 

" I wanted to tell you," he said " that I consider your pro- 
posal about the settlement satisfactory. The lawyers say the 
ftiTangement you offer to make will be quite legal and binding ; 
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and, if I hare confidence in yoar ability to carry it out, they ad- 
rise me to accept it. I need hardly say I have confidence ; I am 
sure yon would not enter into an engagement which yon are not 
prepared to fulfil. Lady Lindisfame is certainly not altogether 
of my opinion, and — ^but never mind that. Ladies cannot 
always have their own way, you know, and I mean to have mine 
this time. I thought I would mention this before you went. It 
may be a little weight off your mind, and you are haying rather 
an anxious time of it just now." 

Handle warmly expressed his sense of the earl's kindness, 
and then observed that if Kalougia were really dead, of which 
he feared there was hardly the shadow of a doubt, he thought 
he would like the marriage to be deferred for a while ; for, 
though Sergius was only a cousin's husband, the affection for 
each other had been almost more than fraternal, and Dora and 
himself had always been to each other as sistei* and brother. 

" The feeling aoes you honour, Ryvington," said Lord Lindis- 
fame. " I quite understand it, and fully agree with you. Let 
the question be an open one until you return from Geneva. 
Pending further information, I shall continue to hope that the 
worst MS not happened." 

Handle, in an " aside " with Muriel, told her what had passed 
between her father and himself. She seemed very much 
pleased. 

" Dear papa ! he is always good, and you are a great favourite 
of his. But I quite agree with you. We could not be married 
while your poor cousin is in the depth of her grief. But I am 
like papa ; I cannot believe that Mr. Kalougia is dead. It is 
really too terrible to be true." 

And then a few more words were said which brought back a 
little colour to Handle's pallid cheeks, and some of the old light 
to his eyes ; and he went on his way with the weight of sorrow 
and apprehension which he had brought with him irom Hedscar 
perceptibly lightened. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

MADAME LA FBINCESSE. 



The travellers reached Geneva late on the following night. 

On entering the H6tel de la Croix, they were received with 
effusive politeness by a gentleman— yrobably the manager or 
secretary — with elaborate^ curled and richly perfumed jet black 
hair and whiskers— the former beautifully parted in the middle 
— bejewelled fingers, and a fat face crumpled with constant 
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smiling. He spoke English flneutlj, bnt as the constmction of 
his sentences was occasionally somewhat mixed, and he made a 
free nse of foreign words, his meaning was not always qnite as 
clear as might haye been desired. 

" Mr. and Madame Byrington ! " exclaimed this individnal, 
making a low bow, and washing his hands energetically with 
invisible soap and imperceptible water. " Good evening, 
monsieur ana madame. Your rooms have been commanded, 
numbers 43, 44, and 45, to the second. Will yon be elevated in 
the hoist P " 

" Madame Kalou^a ordered the rooms, I suppose P " 

" Perfectly, monsieur." 

" And "— Bandle was almost afraid of asking the question— 
" is her husband " 

" Monsieur le Prince still lives," answered the manager, who 
was by no means dull of apprehension, often, indeed, answering 
questions before they were well asked. 

"Whom do you mean by 'Monsieur le Prince P'" asked 
B*andle, sharply. " I was asking about Monsieur Kalougia." 

"Perfectly; I understand. Monsieur still lives, thanks to 
the devotion of Madame la Princesse." 

" Madame la Princesse ! " muttered Bandle. " What can the 
fellow mean ? " 

Then addressing the manager : 

" We will go to our rooms for a few minutes, and if Madame 
Xalou^a will receive us we should like to see her at once, 
please. 

" Perfectly. I will make Madame la Princesse know that 
you are arrived, and demand if she will receive you ; then I 
will make myself mount with you in the elcTator and make you 
see your rooms." 

"Madame la Princesse P" said B*andle to himself. "The 
man is mad." 

The manager had hardly ushered B*ed Byvington and his 
mother into their rooms when a servant came and whispered 
something in his ear. 

" Madame la Princesse will be happy to receive you at once. 
She attends you in her salon, and she hopes you will drink witili 
her a cup of tea." 

" You have been drinking something a good deal stronger 
than tea," thought Red Ryvington ; " that is quite clear." 

" Whom do you mean by Madame la Princesse P " he asked. 
" It is Madame Kalougia I want to see." 

" Precisely, Monsieur Ree-vang-ton. Madame la Princesse 
Kalouffia." 

"Tne fellow is certainly cra7.ed," muttered Randle; "or 
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perhaps it is a way ihej have here." Then aloud, " We shall he 
ready to go to Madame Kalongia's room in two or three minntes. 
Perhaps you will kindly wait and show us the way." 

The manager, who was nothing if not polite, waited accord- 
ingly, and, when Mrs. Ryvington and her son were ready, 
conducted them to a room in another wing of the building. 

Their conductor knocked with his bejewelled fingers at the 
door. A voice they well knew said " Entrez," and the next 
moment they were in Dora^s presence. She was very pale, and 
her eyes were weary with watching ; but there was nothing in 
her look or attitude that denoted either lack of courage or loss 
of hope, and when she caught sight of her aunt and cousin her 
face brightened with pleasure. 

Mrs. Ityyington ran forward aud clasped her niece in her 
arms. 

" Oh, thank God, Dora, it is not as we feared ! That man 
told us the truth. Sergius is not dead ; I can see by your face 
he is not." 

** He is not, axmt ; and he will live. He is still very weak, 
but out of danger. And I," said the girl, exultingly, "I saved 
his life. When I sent you that telegram I had given up hope ; 
I thought he was dying. I sent you another a &w hours later 
to say there was hope. Perhaps you did not receive it ? '' 

" It would not reach Bedscar until after we had left," said 
Bandle. "But how did the frightful thing happen, DoraH 
Who is it that has been trying to kill Sergius P " 

"You are right in calling it a frightful thing, Handle," 
answered Dora, with a shudder. " It has been terrible. I will 
tell you all — all I know — if you are not too tired to listen." 

" If you are not too tired to. tell us, Dora» I am sure we are 
not too tired to listen." 

After telling how her husband had been struck down as they 
returned from the theatre, she contiQued : 

" When tliey brought Sergius into the hotel he was quite un- 
conscious, and as pale as death. Everybody thought he was 
dying. The doctor who first came said he feared the wound was 
mortal, and in that case, if the bleeding went on, he could not 
long survive. For a minnt« or two I felt as if I were losing my 
senses ; aud then, like a flash, there came into my mind some- 
thing that Sergius had said only the day before about the trans- 
fusion of blood. There was a surgeon at Geneva he told me — ^in 
this very street — ^whose writings on the best methods of trans- 
fusing blood had won him a European reputation, and who had 
invented the best apparatus for the purpose in existence. He 
meant to call on him before we left Geneva. I sent for this 
surgeon — Dr. Olausel, he is called — ^at once. Almost the 
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moment he saw Sergius he said the only means of preyenting a 
fatal resnlt was by a transfusion, so as to keep him alive until 
tiie bleeding could be stopped. The blood was taken from my 
arm, and my husband was saved." 

" Poor Dora ! " murmured Mrs. Byviugton, compassionately. 
" What a trial ! " 

" It was not so very terrible, aunt. As Dr. Olausel said, the 
loss of a few ounces of blood can harm nobody in good health ; 
and I would have given my life for Sergius. When they ex- 
amined the wound they found that the dagger had just missed 
touching any vital part. The blow was well aimed, but my arm, 
they think, must have tamed the dagger a little aside." 

" So you have saved his life twice over, Dora. I suppose he 
is still very weak, though ? " 

"Very. He is always quite still, and speaks only in a 
whisper. Nobody but the nurses and myself, besiaes the 
doctors, can see him for the present. Perhaps vou may see him 
to-morrow, though. I will ask Dr. Olausel when he comes in 
the morning." 

" They have caught that scoundrel, I hope ; the fellow in the 
fur cap, I mean." 

" They have not f oimd a trace of him. The police are quite 
puzzled. M. Oartier — he is the head of the detective depart- 
ment, I think — ^has been to see me several times. He is coming 
again in the morning, and will perhaps have something to tell us. 
He is such a nice old gentleman, not at all like a detective, and 
so intelligent." 

" There is one thing more that I want to ask you before we 
separate, Dora," said Randle, after some further conversation. 
" That fool of a manager, or whatever he is, spoke of you several 
times as ' Madame la Princesse,' and of 8ergius as Prince 
Kalougia. What did he mean by it, do you think ? " 

" He meant what he said," answered Dora, with her old 
roguish smile. " The man was quite right." 

" Nonsense ! " 

" Oh ! but it is quite true, I assure you. Sergius is Prince 
Sergius Kalougia, and I am Madame la Princesse." (Here she 
rose from her chair and made a stately obeisance.) 

" But, Dora, this is quite bewildering. How is it you never 
told us before P " 

•' For a very good reason — because I did not know it myself. 
It is aU very simple. Sergius comes of a princely family. He 
was bom a prince. Bat you know what peculiar notions he has 
about equality and that. W hen he left Russia he left the prince 
behind him, and called himself, wherever he went, simply Sergius 
Kalougia. He thought it more democratic, and it spared liim a 
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great many troablesome attentions. At Bedscar lie found 
another reason for not disclosing his title. He heard — from 
Bob, I think — the particulars of my father's will, and that I had 
made up my mina not to marry a man with a title; and he 
naturally did not desire it to he supposed that he wanted to 
marry me for my fortune. I only learned this at Paris. There 
were some Russians at the hotel we stayed at who knew him, 
and then he told me. He was also known here. He would have 
told me — told us all — sooner, only he feared that in the circum- 
stances, beiuK a stranger and that, his motives might be miscon- 
strued. As if anybody who knew Sergius could possibly mis- 
construe his motives.*' 

" I never knew such a thing in aU my life — never ! " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Byvington, rubbing her spectacles with unwonted 
energy, " I can hardly believe iC Dear me, aunt to a princess, 
and going to be mother-in-law to an earVs daughter! But I 
thought a way would be opened. I always thought a way 
would be opened." 

** A way to what, mother P " asked Bandle, who, though he 
generally apprehended her metaphors quickly enough, did not 
quite understand at the moment what she was driving at. 

" I never thought the Lord would let your cousin Bandle 
come into the property. It's a mysterious dispensation, I know, 
but I thought a way would be opened, and I was right," 
answered Mrs. Byvington, complacently, as she replaced her 
spectacles. 

" Of course," said Bandle. " That is a circumstance which 
in my excitement I had overlooked. The estate is yours now, 
Dora." 

" If I choose to take it. If my brother had not behaved so 
badly he might have had it all. As it is I do not think he ought 
to have more than half— do you P " 

" Not even that. I am Mraid it would do him no good ; he 
is far from steady and very extravagant ; and I fear he would 
soon run through it. Make him an allowance if you like, but 
keep the property in your own hands." 

" Perhaps you are right ; at any rate we need not decide at 
present. We can talk about that afterwards when Sergius is 
better." 

''By all means. There is no need for hurry, and it is a 
matter that wants thinking about. At the same time I think 
your brother should be informed, if only to give him a chance of 
breaking off with Lady Conacre." 

" But he cannot, they are engaged." . 

" There will be no difficulty about that, I fancy," rejoined 
Bed Byyington, with a smile. "When her ladyship tiows 
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there is nothing to be got by marrying him, marry him she will 
not — she will be the first to renounce the engagement. On that 
you may depend." 

" In that case we must by all means let my brother know. I 
am sure I don't want him to marry Lady Conacre, although he 
richly deserves to do. But we need not write at once. The 
marriage does not take place for three weeks, you know." 

"Yes," acquiesced Itandle, "it will be time enough next 
week, and until I have had some conversation with Sergius I 
shall not be in a position to state positively — ^in my capacity as 
trustee, you know — ^that you really are a princess." 

" Oh, you shall have an abundance of proof, old Ban ; but we 
do not intend to be Prince and Princess at Whitebrook for all 
that. And now let us say good night ; aunt is quite worn out, 
and you look very tired." 

Tired though Bandle was, he sent oQ a long telegram to 
Muriel before going to bed. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

BEYELATIONS. 

Dora, as she had anticipated, was waited upon next morning by 
M. Cartier, of the Geneva detective poHce service. She intro- 
duced him to Bandle, who would, she said, act as her represen- 
tative, and to whom she requested him to communicate any 
further facts that he might have gathered in the course of his 
investigation. The doctors were expected every moment, she 
must remain with her husband, but Mr. Byvington would inform 
her afterwards what had passed. 

M. Cartier was a gentleman past middle age, with tangled 
ffrey hair and a rugged, yet intelligent, countenance, and so 
benevolent-looking withal that his general appearance was 
rather that of a parson than a policeman. He had a fair know- 
ledge of English, so that Bandle and he were enabled to converse 
without difficulty. The former's first inquiry was naturally 
whether anything had been heard of the would-be murderer or 
not. 

" Nothing whatever," said M. Cartier ; " and it is very 
strange, for we have spared no effort. The police, both here and 
across the border, are making the most active exertions. 
Madame la Princesse has offered a reward of 20,000 francs for 
the apprehension of the assassins; such a reward was never 
offered in Geneva before. There is no lack of zeal, I assure you. 
What makes the affair so remarkable is, that within half an 
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hour of the attempt being made, a hot pui'suit was began. The 
railway stations were watched, onr most trusty agents placed on 
the alert, the roads leading to the frontier beset ; we telegraphed 
descriptions of the men to the French police at Bellegarde 
and f ontarlier and other places, and notified them of the 
magnificent reward offered by Madame la Princesse. It is tmly 
incredible ; they must have sank nndergronnd." 

" TheyP Was more than one man concerned in the attempt, 
then?" 

" We think there are two. The man in the fur cap was 
observed by several people both on the day of the attempt and 
previously; and he was often in company with another mau, a 
description of whom we also possess. Kow both .have dis- 
appeared. The conclusion is inevitable. They are confederates, 
and they are together." 

** But what can have been their motive ? Why did they want 
to murder Mr. — Prince Kalougia? " 

*' Madame la Princesse, she has told you about the finding of 
the dagger and the paper P " 

"Yes. But that does not seem to make the matter much 
clearer. Why should the executive committee desire M. 
Kalougia's death P " 

" Madame has perhaps not told you of the letter P " 

" What letter P " 

" A letter she received yesterday in Russian. I have had it 
translated. Behold the translation." 

The letter was to the effect that Sergius Kalongia had been 
condemned to death by the committee because he was suspected 
of having applied to the Tsar for permission to return to Itussia 
with the intention of making a full confession of his connection 
with the revolutionarv movement, and revealing the details of 
its organisation and the names of the Nihilist leaders. 

" But that is utterly absurd. Nobody who knows Sergius 
Kalougia could possibly suspect him of conduct so atrocious. 
He is not the sti^ traitors are made of. Where does this letter 
come from P " 

" It purports to come from St. Petersburg. But don't you 
see that it may be a device P " 

" How P " 

" It may have been written to throw us off the scent." 

*' Then you do not think this letter emanates from the execu- 
tive committee at all, or that they are in any way connected with 
the attempt P " 

" I would not affirm that too absolutely," said M. Gartier. 
" These Nihilists are an unaccountable sort of people. They are 
not to be judged by ordinary rules. But I regard the paper 
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found witli the dagger, and this letter, as nothing at all. It 
requires to be proved that they are genuine ; and if it were a 
common case I should look upon them as almost certain proof 
that the persons to whom the crime is imputed are precisely the 
persons who did not commit it. Moreover, we are in the presence 
of two theories — ^perhaps three." 

" Two theories ! You have heard something more, then ? " 

"I have. When I read that letter I communicated with some 
of the leading Nihilist refugees here, one of whom only left St. 
Petersburg a fortnight ago, and was himself a member of the 
executive committee. All indignantly deny that the committee 
or any other revolutionary society had any reason for desiring 
M. Kalougia's death, or that they are privy to the attempt on his 
life. They say that the real authors of the attempt are the Fra- 
temite Sacree — the Holy Brotherhood." 

" The Holy Brotherhood ? Who are the Holy Brotherhood ? " 

" Ah, you don't know. The Holy Brotherhood is a secret 
society of B*ussian Royalists, formed for the purpose of combat- 
ing Nihilism with its own weapons. One of these weapons is 
said to be assassination. Leading Nihilists and other refugees 
who may have rendered themselves particularly obnoxious to the 
brotherhood are secretly condemned to death and executed by 
the society*s emissaries. This is what I have heard, at least. I 
have myself no proof of the existence of this society. At the 
same time, I am bound to say that a colleague of mine, a 
sous-chef of the detective department of the French police, who 
probably knows more about secret societies than any other man 
in Europe, and whom I have consulted, quite believes in the 
Holy Brotherhood." 

" Still, M. Cartier," rejoined Randle, " I do not see how this 
brings us any nearer to a solution. Assume that the Holv 
Brotherhood does exist, what then P Why should they attack 
Kalougia P He has long ceased to be a Nihilist, if ever he was 
one. He has faithfully kept his promise not to meddle with 
politics, and has lately been living quietly in England, as I can 
persooally testify. What can they have against him P — ^why do 
they want to kill him P Until that point is explained, we are as 
much in the dark as ever." 

" Precisely, and this is the point I am coming to. I am told 
r— for this is idl hearsay, remember — ^I am told that the brother- 
hood have adjudged Prince Sergius Kalougia to death because 
he has broken, or is suspected to have broken, one of the condi- 
tions on which he was set free." 

" I don't believe it," said Handle, warmly. " He has not med- 
dled with politics at all; he has been most guarded. The charge 
is false, M. Cartier." 
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"It is not that; it is something very different/' said the 
officer, drily. "Did he ever tell 70a what befell him in 
prison P *' 

" Yes. He told me about his life in prison ; how he was con- 
fined in a damp cell and so insufficiently fed that some of his 
teeth dropped out — ^ihat is the reason he nas to wear a gold plate 
in the front of his mouth — ^how he fell ill, was taken to the hos- 
pital, and managed to escape ; how he gaye himself up and was 
eventually released." 

" That is all P He never told you about being put to the tor- 
tureP" 

" Put to the torture ! " exclaimed Bandle, aghast. " You 
surely don't mean that — ^you cannot mean that— — 

"I mean," interposed M. Oartier, "that Prince Sergius 
Kalougia was put to the torture to make him reveal the names 
of the confederates by whose help he escaped from prison." 

" Great Heaven, is such a thing possible P Yet now, when I 
think of it, he did say that something had happened to him when 
in prison that he could not tell us, that he had sworn not to 
reveal." 

" Precisely ; that was it, no doubt." 

** But how do you come to know this, M. Oartier P I am sure 
poor Sergius has kept his word« If he had told anybody he 
would have told me." 

** I, too, am quite sure, Mr. Byvington, that he has kept his 
word. I obtained my information from a newspaper. A few 
weeks ago the Nihilist journal, the Popular Will, published a 
full account of the torturing of Prince Kalougia, and their 
account has been reproduced in the Nihilist organ published 
here." 

" And how did the Nihilists get to know? " 

** As they get to know a great many other things — ^through 
their confederates. They have confederates in the Third Sec- 
tion itself; some of them even are members of the secret 
police." 

" I begin to understand now. The Government would natu- 
rally not want it to be known that they had been guilty of such 
a frightful act of cruelty." 

"Not so much the Government — if you mean the Tsar, for I 
am sure he knows nothing of this — as the police. When the 
Tsar ordered M. Kalougia to be set at liberty, those who had 
caused him to be put to the torture feared that ne might expose 
them and thereby discredit the Russian administration in 
European opinion, besides compromising them with the Em- 
peror. So, before releasing the prince, tney made him swear not 
to reveal what had passed. 
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"You think that the Holy Brotherhood, being of opinion 
that the account published in the Popular Will emanated from 
M. Kalougia, resolved to punish him for his supposed perjury 
with death?'' 

" Possibly. But there may be another reason. The state- 
ments of the Popular Will prove nothing. They may be denied, 
and doubtless Have been denied, but so long as the prince lives 
he may be called upon to confirm them. B the matter should 
come to the Tsar's ears, for instance, he might release M. Kalou- 
gk from Mb oath, and anthoriae him to teU everything." 

"I see. They wanted to put him out of the way, on the prin- 
ciple that dead men tell no tales." 

''Exactly; but you will please remember that this is all 
hypothesis and inference, which may be more or less mistaken. 
The onlyf act we have at present to go upon is that the life of 
Prince ^alougia has been attempted by an individual of whom 
we know nothmg whatever, and whom we have not yet succeeded 
in taking. If we only lay hands on him the mystery will speedUy 
be unravelled." 

" Ton think he will confess P " 

" I do think so," said M. Oartier, significantly. 

'* You surely don't mean to torture him P " exclaimed Bandle, 
in a tone of horror. 

" Oh no, we don't do anything of that sort in Switzerland 
now. But I must tell you that we have a very clever juge 
dHnstruction here. For worming a guilty secret out of a man 
there is not his equal in all Europe." 

" I see. Cross-examination and solitary confinement, I sup- 
pose ; that is very effective, but it is torture, nevertheless. But 
about Prince Kalougia, M. Oartier. Have you any idea in what 
way M. Kalougia was tortured P Do they really keep rsLcka and 
thumbscrews in Russian prisons P " 

"Oh, dear, no; racks and thumbscrews are like bows and 
arrows — ^they are obsolete. The prince was tortured by elec- 
tricity." 

" The demons ! Ah, I understand their object. By means 
of electricity they can convulse a man's body with agony, yet 
leave on it no external marks of violence. Poor Sergius ! how 
terribly he must have suffered, and how bravely he bore his suf- 
ferings ! With all their devilish ingenuity, his tormentors did 
not succeed in wringing from him a single avowal." 

" If the Tsar had not ordered his rekase, though, they would 
have killed him in the end — ^at least, the Poptdar WiU says so." 

" I have not a doubt of it. No man, even if he were much 
stronger than M. Kalougia, could long outlive the exquisite tor- 
ture which electricity can be luade to infiict." 
z 
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" When shall I see yon again P " continued Bed Byvington, 
as M. Gartier rose to take his leave. 

" Not before I have something more to tell you. Perhaps to- 
morrow — perhaps in two or three days. An plaisvr de votM revovTf 
Mr. Ryvi^ton. 

When Kandle, an hour later, saw Dora, she told him that the 
doctor's opinion of Sergios was favourable, and that he might 
see him for a few minutes in the afternoon. 



CHAPTER LXXn. 

LOST IS THE BHONE. 

FoxTB days after Red Ryvington's arrival at Geneva, Kalougia 
had gained so much streugth that the interdict on conversation 
was removed, and the doctors allowed him to sit and talk with his 
friend. The patient was still very weak, for he had lost much 
blood, but the wound was doing well, and all the feverish symp- 
toms had disappeared. 

Randle imparted to his friend all he had heard from M. Oar. 
tier (whom he had not seen since their first interview), and asked 
his opinion as to the two theories which the chief of the detec- 
tive department had propounded. Kalougia without hesitation 
attributed the attempt on his life to the Holy Brotherhood. It 
was absurd on the face of it, he said, to ascribe the attempt to 
the executive committee. It was not likely that, after undergoing 
cruel sufferings rather than betray his comrades and those who 
had helped him to escape, he should voluntarily propose to dis- 
close their secrets and give their names to the Russian Govern- 
ment. They knew him too well to believe that he couM be guiltj 
of so base an act. Moreover, if he had wanted to play the traitor 
it would not have been necessary for him to go to St. Petersburg; 
for that purpose. A letter through the post or an interview with 
the Russian ambassador in London would have been quite as 
effectual and much safer. 

" I know very little of the Holy Brotherhood," said the 
prince, in answer to a remark made by Randle ; " but I know 
something of the men who are believed to be connected with it. 
Several of them are capable of anything ; and the members of 
the Third Section, who were cognisant of the treatment I 
received in prison, have the strongest motive for desiring my 
destruction, as M. Gartier seems to have found out." 

" You think that the two bodies are connected, then P '* 

" Of course they are connected. The brotherhood is simply 
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a creation of the Third Section. Do jou imagine that such an 
organisation tsoold exist without the sanction and active con- 
niyanoe of the police P The ways of despotism are dark and 
crooked, my friend. The first thought of a despotic roler is 
necessarily the preservation of his authority, as the first thonght 
of his agents is necessarily the retention of their places. The 
interest of the nation is omy secondary. The final argument of 
a minister when recommending to the Tsar a measure, a policy, 
or a war, is that the interest ca his dynasty demands it, and the 
argument is one which his majesty never resists. In ike same 
way, his servants offer a determined opposition to every proposal 
for the reform of a f^tem of which they are a part, and with 
which they identify their interests. They treat reformers as the 
Koman emperors treated the early Christians, as the Roman 
Catholic Church once treated heretics; or, to adduce a more 
modem instance, as the slave owners of the United States treated 
abolitionists. This is why so many enlightened Russians, whose 
instincts are naturally conservative, have come to the conclusion 
that reform without revolution is impossible ; that for so gigantic 
an evil the remedy must be radical. People say that Russia is 
not fit for constitutional rule — ^that the alternative of autocracy 
is anarchy. They are wrong. I know our peasants ; and, though 
they are not as mtelligent as your English working classes, they 
. are little, if at all, inferior in shrewdness to the peasants of 
France. They are quite capable of choosing men in whom they 
have confidence to represent them in a legislative or, if that 
should be thought too strong a measure in the beginning, a 
deliberatiye assembly. But it is idle to discuss the point. No- 
body who knows Russia believes that even that first step towards 
freedom will be taken save as the consequence of a successful 
revolution." 

As to what had befallen him in prison, Kalougia was more 
reserved than Randle had expected. While unable to deny the 
substantial accuracy of the account in the PoptUar WiU, he did 
not consider that the revelation freed him from the obligation of 
his oath. 

" Besides," he added, with a shudder, " the subject is so yery 
painful to me — ^the mere thought of what I endured is agony — 
that I do not think I could bear to talk about it. Let us talk 
about something else, my friend — ^about yourself, your plans, and 
Redscar." 

Randle profited by this opening to repeat the thanks he had 
already expressed by letter for the timely help that the prince 
had so generously afforded him — help without which the firm 
of Ryvington ana Sons might haye failed to weather the storm 
Words, he said, were powerless to express his sense of Kalougia's 
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kindness, and nothing he oould eyer do wonld be sufficient 
to discharge the debt of gratitude which he owed him. 

" And yet yon befifin by proposing to do me a positive nn- 
kindness/' observed Kalongia, with a smile, in which, however, 
there was more of earnest than of jest. 

" Proposing to do yon an nnkindness ! " rejoined Red Ryv- 
ington, in great surprise. " What do yon mean, Sergins P " 

" Yon say in yoor letter that yon intend to pay me interest 
— five per cent., was it not P I think five per cent, is one of the 
most revered of your minor English divinities." 

'* But what is your objection P Why should I not pay yon 
interest P " 

"Because I am not a usurer, Bandle. Because I would 
rather lose my right hand than profit by my friend's necessity. 
Because I know that if I were in need you would do to me as I 
have done to you." 

" But," urged Bandle, rather taken aback by this very un- 
commercial view of the matter, " I am employing your money in 
my business. It is of great service to us. How can it be' wrou^ 
to pay you something for the use of it P It seems to me it would 
be wrong not to do so." 

" Look on this picture, my friend. It is night. I am driving, 
amid f ast-falHng snow, through one of our Russian forests. The 
trees are bending to the blast. In the intervals of the storm can 
be heard the terrible bowlings of hungry wolves, eager for the 
hunt of death. As I pass on I see something in tiie snow. It is 
an overturned sledge. Near it stands a traveller; his horses are 
utterly exhanst'Od. If he remains where he is one half hour 
longer, he will either perish of cold or become the prey of wild 
beasts. I offer him a place beside me ; I give him a cloak, and 
take him to a place of safety. What ^ould I say to that man, 
do you think, if he proposed to pay me for the hire of my sledge 
and the use of my cloak P " 

" But the circumstances are qnite different,'* pleaded Randle. 
" It is quite true that you helped me in my need ; but don't you 
see that I profit — commercially, I mean — by your money, and it 
is only right that I should give jon a part of my pr(^t P " 

" No, my friend," said the prince, quietly, yet firmly, " I will 
not take any interest from yon, neither will I take back the 
principal." 

" No, no, Sergins ; I cannot suffer that. You must take it 
back. In two or three months I shall really have no further need 
of it." 

** Well, then, we must try to do good with the money in some 
other way. I have already thought of a plan. It shall be put 
into trust — ^I think that is the term — ^and the interest arising 
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therefrom devoted to the higher education of poor Whitebrook 
Tonths of promise, such as your protege Bentley. What do you 
think of that P " 

" I say it is a splendid idea and a noble gift," replied Handle, 
warmly. " I do not think the money could be put to a better 



use." 



** Good. You will help me to carry the idea out, then P " 

" With all my heart," said Red Ryvington, who now saw his 
way to clearing his commercial conscience bypayinff, if not in- 
terest, at least something in lieu thereof. " xou wm make all 
Whitebrook your debtor." 

" Whitebrook has done a great deal for me," rejoined Kalougia. 
" It is time for me to do something for Whitebrook." 

Here Dora entered the room. She said that M. Oartier was 
in the salon, and desired to see Monsieur Byrington. 

Randle went int-o the salon forthwith. 

" You bring news — you have caught those fellows P " he asked 
the chief detective eagerly, almost as soon as he set eyes on him. 

" They have caught themselves," said the other, grimly. 

" They are in custody, then ! " 

** More than that — they are executed." 

"You are joking, M. Oartier," said Randle, a little impa- 
tiently. '* It is impossible. . Besides, there is no capital punish- 
ment in Switzerland." 

"They have executed themselves," answered the other, 
quietly. " They would have done better to give themselves up to 
me. The worst that could have happened to them would have 
been fifteen years' imprisonment ; and, as M. le Prince is not 
dead, they would doubtless have got the benefit of extenuating 
circumstances, and received a yet milder sentence." 

" All this is a riddle to me," rejoined Red Ryvington, still 
more impatiently. ** Will you have the goodness to be a little 
more explicit, M. Cartier P " 

" Precisely. I am about to explain everything. It is a very 
strange story. But first of aU I must ask if you ever heard of 
the Perte du Rhone P " 

** 1 have read about it in the guide books. It is where the 
Rhone loses itself — disappears undergroxmd near Bellegarde-^is 
it not P " 

" Precisely. It would be more accurate to say partially 
disappears, for in summer a part of the stream descends 
into the gulf, a part flows over and beyond it; and, although 
the river reappears a little farther on, no substance that goes 
down the Perte is ever seen again. Well, on the day I was 
here last, directly after I had seen you, I received a communi- 
cation from the police at Bellegarde, stating that on the previous 
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Monday a boat containing two strangers had been lost in tbe 
Perte. They informed us of the circumstance because, the men 
being unknown there, the Bellegarde people thought they misht 
pos8n)ly have descended the river from Geneva, or some ot£er 
part of the canton." 

" But how did they know these men were strangers ? Ton 
said just now that whatever went down the Perte was inecover- 
ably lost." 

" I will tell you. The navigation of the Bhone from Geneva 
to Bellegarde is extremelv difficult and dangerous. The river, as 
it issues from the lake here, is more than two hxmdred yards 
wide. Lower down, even after there has been added to it the 
vast volume of the Arve, it is compressed between high walls of 
rock to a width of forty or fifty feet. It is, moreover, the swift- 
est stream in Europe. From here to the French frontier, indeed, 
the river is almost one continuous rapid, and to descend in a boat 
is a feat only to be attempted by experienced boatmen. The 
sole way of passing Bellegarde is to follow a channel which has 
been cut immediately above the Perte for the service of the miUs 
in the neighbourhood. Well, on Monday afternoon last, a boat 
containing two men was seen approaching Bellegarde, and to the 
norror of the people belonging to the mills, inst^id of maUng for 
the channel it went straight on towards the gulf. An effort was 
made to warn the men of their danger ; but, not understanding 
or not heeding the excited shouts of the bystanders, they con- 
tinned their fatal course. When they discovered their mistake 
they made a desperate attempt to save themselves, and cried 
frantically for help. It was too late ; the next moment they and 
their boat were lost for ever. The day after, an oar, which had 
been swept over the Perte, was found lower down the stream. 

" When I heard of this incident," continued M. Oartier, " it 
occurred to me that these men might be the two who were con- 
cerned in the attempt to murder M. le Prince, and I proceeded to 
make a searching investigation with a view to ascertain how far 
my conjecture had warrant. On inquiry among ike boatmen 
here, I found that on the very morning after the attempt, a small 
boat was missed from the quay opposite this house. The chain 
by which it was fastened nad been broken, as appeared, with a 
stone, and the owner had neither seen nor heard a^thing of his 
boat since. My next proceeding was to send to Bellegarde for 
the oar, and despatch one of our best agents down the Bhone 
valley with instructions to make careful mquiry at every village 
on the banks of the river if anything had been seen of the boat 
and the two men. 

" My agent returned yesterday. Here is }n3pro€^ verbctL'' 

The procea verbal, or report, a rather lengthy document. 
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reconnted that, shortly alter sunrise on the morning following 
the attempt on Prince Sergius Kalougia's life, a boat was seen 
to pass the Moulin (Mill) sons Yemier, a romantic gorge in 
the B*hone valley. There were two men in it, one of whom, 
according to the testimony of the miller, wore a fur cap. They 
were seen again a La Flaine, where one of them went ashore to 
buy food. He also purchased a hat from a peasant, saying that 
he had lost his own in the river. The boat and its occupants 
were noticed at several other places between the French frontier 
and Belle^arde, and, finally, the man whose boat had been taken 
recognised the oar as his own, and was ready to swear to its 
identity. 

"You think, then," said Bandle, after reading the report, 
" that the man with the fur cap 'Sfas the one who stabbed the 
Prince, and the other his accomplice ? " 

" There is not the shadow of a doubt about it. The escape 
was well planned too, and if they had not ^one down the Ferte 
they might have got clear away. We watched railway and road, 
and searched all over Geneva, but it never occurred to us that 
they would have the hardihood to make off by the river. Once 
past Bellegarde, they might easily have reached Lyons without 
attracting attention, for they would doubtless have disguised 
themselves, and the fur cap, as we know, was thrown away before 
they got as far as La Flaine. They were great scoundrels, 
and richly deserve their fate. Yet I must confess to a feeling of 
regret ; £)r with them perishes our only chance of solving the 
mystery." 

" I am afraid so." 

" Their employers will not give us any clue, you may be sure 
of that." 

" You still think they were emissaries of the Holy Brother- 
hood, though ? " 

" That is certainly my opinion, but it is only an opinion, after 
all. It is always conceivable, you know, that the men may have 
been personal enemies of M. le Frince, or even Nihilists who for 
some reason unknown to us, and possibly to him, want to get him 
out of the way. For among the Nihilists, as I happen to know 
(though I daresay M. EZalougia does not think so) there are black 
sheep — ^men who for a sufficient consideration are willing to play 
the part of traitors. But all this is conjecture. We have not 
succeeded in unravelling the mystery. When that is said, all is 
said." 

After M. Gartier's departure, Bandle told Sergius what had 
come to pass. 

" It is better so, my friend," said the latter, gravely, after a 
few minutes' thought. " If M. Gartier be right— -and I think he 
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is — ^these men liare met their deserts — ^no emissary of the Holy 
Brotherhood deserves to live — ^and as they have disappeared they 
will not have to be tried. Dora and I will not have to remain in 
Geneva and give evidence ; and I shall be spared the pain of 
having my name and nearly every incident of my life bruited all 
over Europe. Yes, it is better so." 

There was now no necessity for Red Ryvington to prolong his 
etav in Geneva. The investigation could be pursued no farther, 
and Ealougia, although he would have to keep his bed for two or 
three weel^ longer, was quite out of danger. So the next day 
Bandle, leaving his mother to keep Dora company, started for 
London. 



CHAPTER LXXni. 

HABBIED IN HASTE. 

The conversation with Red Ryvington on the way to Holyhead 
left a decidedly unpleasant impression on the mind of Charles 
Augustus M' Mullen. He thought, to use his own expression, 
there was '* something behind ; some contingency that might 
prevent the marriage of the other Ryvington and Lady Conacre, 
or otherwise mar hie plans. But after long and deep cogitation 
he came to the conclusion that the onlv eventuality he had not 
taken into account was the death of his cousin or her swain 
before the day fixed for the wedding. The contingency was not 
a very probable one, perhaps, both the individuals in question 
being young and in good health. Still, there was no telling; 
life was confoundedly uncertain, and, on the principle of leaving 
as little to chance as possible, the member for Rorytown made 
up his mind that, so soon as he had finished his busmess (which 
included the delivery of an address to his constituents on the 
" Bloodthirstiness of Englishmen and the meekness of the Lrish 
race"), he would hasten back to London, and insist on the 
lovers being forthwith married by special licence. 

When he laid this suggestion before the parties concerned, 
they were naturally taken rather aback, and l^dj Conacre (who 
wanted to have a grand wedding and a great flare-up) offered 
numerous objections ; but her cousin adduced reasons so weighty 
in favour of the course he recommended that her ladyship ended 
by giving a grudging and somewhat sulky consent. 

As for the bride^oom expectant, he fell in with M'MuUen's 
views at once. He had grace enough left to be a little ashamed 
of what he was doing ; he did not want the eclat of a grand 
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wedding, and he did want to obtain possession of Deepdene at 
the earliest possible moment. But for this last consideration, 
Ladj Conacre wajs probably about the last woman in the world 
that Mr. Ryvington would have cared to marry. Though a 
peer's widow she was a peasant's daughter, and, what was 
worse, a peasant's daughter spoiled. Her sudden elevation and 
her life at Conacre Castle had developed all that was bad in her 
character, at the expense of most mat was good in it. Her 
manners were those of a pert barmaid ; her taste in dress was 
as tawdry as that of a gipsy fortune-teller. She was frightfully 

ionate, and when much provoked either used very bad 
ge or relieved her excitement by a violent bout of hysterics. 
If Deep Randle did not know all this, he had seen quite enough 
to make it manifest that his union with her ladyship was not 
likely to conduce much to their mutual happiness, and he had 
already half resolved (as soon as he decently could) to send her 
back to Ireland with an allowance of a thousand a year (which 
amount was secured to her by settlement in the event of her 
surviving him), and so relieve himself of her company. With 
the balance of bis income he could make himself very comfortable, 
he thought, even without a wife. 

Four davs after M'Mullen's return to London thev were 
married. As the shortness of the interval did not admit of 
elaborate preparation, the proceedings were of the simplest. 
The wedding guests consisted cf some half-dozen friends of 
Lady Conacre's, and the member for Rorytown acted as Mr. 
Biyvington's best man. 

When the knot had been duly tied the bridal party were 
driven to her ladyship's lodgings in Bayswater, whence, after 
the breakfast (M'Mullen had insisted on the breakfast), tiie 
newly-married couple proposed to set out for Paris. 

In the interval between the return from church and the 
breakfast the two MB.'s found themselves alone in the drawing, 
room. 

** Now, my boy," exclaimed M'Mullen, slapping the other on 
the back (Mr. Byvington hated to be slapped on the back), " you 
are all right now. Twelve thousand a year and a handsome 
wife. You are the luckiest man in London this day. I con- 
gratulate you, my boy, on your marriage with me cousin, Lady 
Conacre." 

Bandle muttered something which might have been either 
thanks or the reverse; and his companion, seeing that he was 
not in a very companionable mood, took up a morning paper 
which was lymg on the table, and began to read. He had not 
read many minutes when a portentous change passed over his 
countenance. He became red and pale by turns, and then. 
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rising so qtiickl j from his chair as to overiam it, he literallj 
rushed at Mr. Ryvingtoii and thrust the paper in his face. 

" Look at this, yon viUaiu ! " he shouted, in a Toice hoarse 
with passion ; " look at this ! " 

Deep Bandle, thinking that the member for Borytown had 
suddenly gone mad, did " look at this." It was a paragraph 
headed " Mysterious Occurrence at denera," and gave a full, 
true, and circumstantial account of the attempted murder of 
Prince Sergius Kalougia. It contained, too, several particulars 
concerning his antecedents, mentioned that he had been living 
for some time at Whitebrook, in Lancashire, and that he had 
married there an English lady (described as " the Princess "), 
sister of one of the members for Whitebrook and cousin of the 
other. 

Mr. Byrington read the account a second time, dwelling on 
erery word, and then, feeling that it was all too true, he turned 
almost sick with rage and disappointment. His sister was the 
heiress, himself a ruined man, and he had just been tied for life 
to a wretched woman without either money, breeding, or 
education. 

He was roused by an exclamation from M'Mullen. 

" Did you know this ? " he asked. " Did you know it P— did 
you know it ? — did you know it, I bbj ? " 

** Know it P Do you suppose if I had known it I would have 
condescended to associate with a blackguard like you, or marry a 
creature like your cousin P " 

" You are a liar. You did know, and 111 have you punished, 
111 have you prosecuted for obtaining money and procuring my 
guarantee to a loan under false pretences." 

This was too much for Deep Randle. Without answering a 
word he dashed his fist full in the Irishman's face. M*Muflen 
returned the blow with interest, and a fierce fight was only pre- 
vented by Lady Conacre, who ran shrieking into the room, and 
threw herself lletween the combatants. 

" Oh, you blackguards ! What are yon after doing ? " she 
exclaimed. "Fighting on my wedding-day! Are you not 
ashamed of yourself, Randle P What does it all mean, Charles 
Alexander P " 

" It means that this man has deceived us. His sister is the 
wife of a prince, and takes all the property. He has not a 
shilling. X ou lose your five hundred a year, and I am liable to 
Oomey M'Swiney for five thousand pounds. That's what it 



means." 



" Is this true P " she asked, turning fiercely to her husband. 
" It is not true that I have deceivS you. I am deceived my- 
self. Do you think if I had known my sister was entitled to the 
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property I should have been such a fool as to marry youP" 
answer^ Mr. Ryrington, savagely. 

On this her ladyship snapped her fingers in his face, and 
after calling him a '* murdering villain ," and otherwise abusing 
him in language more forcible than polite, she threw herself on 
the floor in a perfect paroxysm of hysterics. 

Deep Randle took advantage of the confusion caused by this 
incident to slip quietly from the room, and a few minutes later 
he left the house. On reaching the street he chartered a passing 
hansom, and ordered the driver to take him to the hotel in 
Jermyn Street at which he lodged. All was over now, and it 
was necessary for him to decide what he should do. If his 
sister alone had been concerned, he might have asked her to 
make over to him a moiety of the estate. But he judged others 
by himself, and being now fullv persuaded that Kalougia was a 
penniless adventurer, who haa married Dora for her fortune, 
and conscious that he had treated him of late with scant 
courtesy, he felt certain that the request, if made, would be 
peremptorily rejected. The best thing he could do, he thought, 
was to leave England at once. Not only was he over head and 
ears in debt, but he was threatened with the loss of his seat, and 
possibly with a prosecution for bribery. Tom Oliviger had 
written to say that, unless Mr. Byvington could lend him £10,000, 
he should liave to suspend pavment, in which event— as his 
books and papers would pass into other hands — ^all the facts 
connected with the two elections were sure to become known, 
with the certain result of a petition against Mr. Byvington's 
return. Yes, it was quite clear he could not remain in England. 

As it happened. Deep Bandle was in funds, the balance of 
the loan raised in Dublin being almost intact. When he had 
finally made up his mind to ^o away, he called for another 
hansom, went to the city, drew his money (some £3,500) out of 
the bank in which it was deposited, and took passage for 
Australia by the overland route. The next day he left London 
for Melbourne. His intention was to go up the country and 
buy land, but he never got any farther than Melbourne, where 
he fell into bad company, became a confirmed drunkard, and 
little more than a year after he landed in Australia died a 
drunkard's death. 

When the circumstances in which her brother had left 
England came to Dora's knowledge, she paid all his debts 
(though not before M'Mullen had been made bankrupt on his 
guarantee to the Dublin money-lender) ; and, if Bed Kyvinffton 
had not dissuaded her from doing so, she would have granted an 
sJlowance to Lady Oonacre eqim to that which the latter had 
forfeited by marrying Deep Ryvington. He advised her lather 
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to pay the deserted wife a sum down without conditions, and 
" cut the connection," and the dowager, mnch to her snrprise, 
received f onr thousand pounds on the strict understanding that 
she was to make no further demands on her husband's sister. 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 

EBE WE PART. 

Okce more in the Furca Pass. 

It is the beginning of October. Mountain hotels are closed, 
Alpine routes deserted, and most of the tourists, who a little 
while ag^ were crowding the railways, the steamboats, and the 
highways of Switzerland, are either hieing them towards the 
south or returning to their northern homes and native f og^. But 
though the summer is past the weather is gloriously fine. The 
air is clearer, the sky bluer, the outlines of the mountains are 
more clearly defined, and the views grander than in the height of 
the season. 

A travelling carriage, in which are seated a lady and gentle- 
man, is descending the Furca road. At a sign from the gentle- 
man the carriage stops. 

"See, Muriel," says the gentleman who, as the reader has 
already guessed, is Red Ryvington, " that is the place where I 
lay asleep when I heard the dihgence bells." 

" When you were called to save me, dearest." 

" Yes, darling, when I was called to save you and receive the 
greatest blessing of my life — ^your love." 

" I am doubly your debtor, Randle dear, for you both saved 
my life and gave me your heart." 

" And in saving your life did I not save what is more precious 
to me than my own P " said Randle, fondly taking her hand in 
his. ** Am I not repaid a thousand-fold P " 

" Tou did right to say you were called. If it had not been 
for that sleep m the wood and those diligence bells — "(here 
she paused and shuddered.) " Our fate depended on those bells.'' 

" Tes, and the fate of others — of Ealougia and Dora, and of 
how many more I know not. I retain enough of my mother's 
creed to believe there is an appointed course for all of us — ^that 
a divinity doth shape our ends, rough hew them how we will." 

They stopped again at the point where the carriage had been 
carried down the precipice, ana recalled the strange events of the 
day on which they first met, and Muriel paid the tribute of a tear 
to the memory of poor Miss Joyce. Then they strolled, hand in 
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hand, down the road along which they had once walked when 
neither knew the other's name. 

" We stay to-night at Viesch, I snppose P " asked Mnriel. 

" Yes, and to-morrow night at Brigne. We are going over 
the old groond, yon know.'* 

" And we meet Dora and Kalougia at Nyon P " 

" That is the arrangement. I must send them a post-eard to- 
night to say when they may expect us." 

" Kalougia is yery much better, Dora said in her last letter." 

'' Yes ; he is quite strong again. The waters of Diyonne haye 
restored him to morie than pristine yigour." 

" It will be pleasant going home with them." 

" Very. And I shall be glad to get home, for I haye much to 
do." 

'^ And I am longing to see E/odscar and begin my new duties, 
dearest. Were the letters you receiyed this morning on business 
satisfactory P " 

" Quite so. Since we haye taken Auf der Mauer into partner- 
ship, I can leaye home without fear of unpleasant surprises." 

.The programme sketched by Randle was duly carried out. 
Sergius and Dora met him and Lady Muriel at Nyon (where 
they all made a call on Mademoiselle Yieutemps), and after 
spending a day or two at Divonne they returned together to 
flnglana. Handle receiyed a hint from his brother mat there 
was some intention on the part of certain enthusiastic White- 
brookers of meeting them at the station, unharnessing their car. 
ria^e, and drawing them home. The execution of this kindly-meant 
design, which approyed itseK neither to Red lUyington nor his 
bride, was, howeyer, preyented by the arriyal oi the party a day 
sooner than they were expected. But Randle could not preyent 
a deputation of factory girls waiting on Muriel and presenting 
her with a charming miniature of her husband (copied from a por- 
trait in the possession of Mrs. Ryyington) and an epithaJamium 
specially written for the occasion by Bill Bentley. 

Muriel was delighted. She aclmowledged the compliment in 
a pretty little speech, shook hands with eyery member oi the depu- 
tation, and inyited tnem to take tea with her. Randle capped the 
inyitation by asking all the Redscar lasses and their men-folk 
to an entertainment best described by the French term soiree 
lUteraire et musicale, in the new loom shed which had just been 
roofed in. Among the performers on the occasion were Muriel 
uid Dora, who sang some of their best songs and played seyend 
choice pieces on the piano. Randle and Kalougia could neither 
sing nor play, but they made some chemical and electrical experi- 
ments which greatly pleased all who witnessed them. 

Lady Muriel won golden opinions from the work-people. 
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" Th' majBter's new wife," thev said, " was a gradlej nice lass," 
whicli was the highest praise they could give her. 

Nobody was oetter pleased with the arriyal of the newly- 
wedded pair and the torn things had taken generally than our 
old friend Twister. He went to the " Rainbow " and ordered 
champagnes round (first stipulating with the landlord that, as he 
was " going in for a lot," it should be " put in " at a low price). 
He drfuik a lot himself, albeit no more than he could carry com- 
fortably home. But, as he subsequently confided to his friend 
Striver, he was " that dry " the day after that he kept a little lad 
'^ running all day from morning to night fetching him bitter 
beer." 

The year in which these events took place was marked in the 
annals of Whitebrook with a white stone, and the general feeling 
of the town was happily and exactly expressed hj Twister in the 
speech he made at the " Bainbow," when proposmg the health of 
the bride and bridegroom. 

" A Whitebrook lad," he said, " has gotten wed to a Herl's 
daughter ; a Whitebrook lass has gotten wed to a Prince ; and a 
Whitebrook dog has won th' Traf sagar Oup. If that isn't coming 
it strong I should just like to know what is.* 



THE END. 
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